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‘ INTRODUCTION 

/ 

‘‘Has it ever struck you,"' says one character in TJOLuvre^ a 
writer, to another, a painter, “that posterity may not be die 
fair, impartial judge we think it is? , . . What a sell for us all, 
to have lived like slaves, noses to the grindstone, all to no 
purpose ! . . . That’s the sort of thing that brings me out in 
a cold sweat.” Supposing that writer to have been Zola him- 
self, it is surely safe to say, forty-seven years after his death 
(1902) and sixty-three after the publication of IJCEuvre 
(1886) that his doubts have been unfounded. An inquiry at 
any public library Will show that his works, in French or in 
translation, are by no means neglected by the general 
reader, while a glimpse at modern French literature will 
make it clear that ihc' romanfleiive — the saga novel in an 
injdcfinitc number of volumes — has by no means run itself 
dry. It was only in 1946 that Jules Romains, one of Zola's 
most fervent admirers, published , the twenty-seventh and 
final volume of that magnificent romandelta, if one may call 
it so, Les Hommes de Bonne Volonie. 

Of the twenty novels that make up the “natural and social 
history” of the Rougon-Macquart family, L'CEnvre, the four- 
teenth, is a novel for the connoisseur. Its appeal is less 
immediate than that of any novels usually regarded as 
typical of the author. It has ^not the epic sweep of La 
Debacle or Germinal, the unrestrained violence of UAssom- 
moir or La Bate Humaine, the rollicking gluttony of Le 
Venire de Paris or the animal vulgarity of La Terre. Yet, 
even including Le Docleur Pascal, in which he sums up the 
ideas on science and heredity on which he based his series, 
as well as depicting his Indian summer love affair with 
Jeanne Rozerot, the mother of his children, UCEiivre is 
probably closer than any of them to Zola himself. 

When it first appeared, one critic announced that in it the 
word venire was used forty-five times and the word cuisse 
forty-eight, thereby labelling it as coarse and vulgar. He 
would have done the book more justice by pointing out how 
often, and in what varied contexts, the word passion 
appears. TJCEuvre is a saga of passion — passion in friend- 
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,von in love, passion in work. To preu^xv, -- 
, , .• have to go round, notebook in hand, collecting! 

la! imen'iewing laraous cocoites, market-porters, coal-j 

‘ ’ t rvr t.0 recall a well-known carica* 


nr ent^iuc-diavers or, w - . , 

uire. having himself run down by a carriage pair in 
order to record his reactions. The story of Claude Lantic , 
artist Pierre Sandoz, author, and their literary and ^tistic 
i “nd, is based on the stop’ of Emile Zola and *<= &■="* 
of his youih, their struggles, successes and failures ui the 

literarv and artistic %vorld of Paris. 

It hid been Zola’s intention from die start to devote om 
novel of his series to artists and ^vriters, and he had alrcad) 
introduced Claude Lantier to his readers in one episode ol 
Le Venire de Paris (1873), showing him as an artist .with ar 
eye for the beauties of modern architecture and the herau 
ot a new art %vhich he felt was on the way but which he him 
self \vas incapable of expressing. By 1882 Zola was alread 
planning to make him the central figure of a novel, th 
incomplete genius, the gifted son of illiterate parents- 
Gcrv'aise Macquart, washer-woman, and her lover August 
Lantier (two of the principal characters in UAssommoir] 
who arc also the parents of fitienne Lantier, who figures ii 
Germinal, and Jacques Lantier, the homicidal maniac c 
La Bete Hximaine. He made it known, too, that he intendd 
to model both his principal and subsidiary characters, to 
nc extent, on his own friends and acquaintances, and 
deed, his notes for the novel, now available for consulta- 
)n in the Biblioth^que Nationale, show that his intention 
IS carried out. He himself is represented, in part at least, 

^ Pierre Sandoz; Dubuche is based on his old school 
lend Baptistin Bailie, engineer; Jory owes something to 
lc ^vritc^ Paul Alexis and Mahoudeau to the sculptor 
[lilippe Solan. Bongrand is noted as '"un Manet ires chic, 
n Fla^ibert plutdr and Claude Lantier as '‘im Manet, un 
czanne dramatist, plus pres de Cezanner 
This, and other references to Cezanne who, with Bailh 
nd Zola, formed three “inseparables” at the Coll 6 g' 
•ourbon at Aix-en-Provence, combined with the fact tha 
bout me time of the publication of UCExivrc C&anne 
ncndship with Zola came to an end, has led soir 
>iogniphm (c.g., John Rcwald, Cezanne, vie, son oexivi 
on nmtltd pour Zola, p. 6 . Paris, Albin-Michel, 1939) 
ondude that the reason for the break was Zola’s alleg 
mrtrayal of him as Claude Lantier. Gcrstle Mack {Pc 



Cezanne, p, 300, London, Cape, 1936) is probably nearer t 
tlie truth %vhen he concludes that '*UCEuvre had little con 
nection ivdth the cooling of the friendship between Zola and 
Cdzanne. That the intimacy came to an end just about the 
time that UGLuvre wa? published was probably a mere 
coincidence/’ To this we might add that the themes of Zola’s 
novel: the failure of the pseudo-genius, the 'conquest’ of 
Paris by the younger generation, the fatal attraction of 
the Capital, the rivalry between Woman and Art, had been 
part of the stock-in-trade of French novelists at least since 
Balzac. 

Claude Lantier springs not only from the tainted Rougon- 
Macquart stock, his inherent weakness places him in the 
same spiritual family as Balzac’s Lucien de Rubempre, 
Flaubert’s Frederic Moreau and many of the artists of 
Murger's Bohemia — duds, rates, withering in the unpro- 
pitious air of the Capital. Chaine, Jory, Mahoudeati and 
the rest may bear some resemblance to Zola’s friends from 
Aix, but they, too, like the pipe-and-tabor player in 
Alphonse Daudet’s Numa Roumestan, or the collection of 
literary and artistic failures in his Jack, arc familiar htrures, 
provincials squandering their talents in Paris, precursors of 
the deracines oi Barres, 

UQLrivre is no more a romanticized biography of Ce/.ninr 
than it is an historian’s account of the developmo'? 
Impressionism. True, to fit in with Zola’s general 
Claude Lantier had got to be an artist of the * ' 
that followed Delacroix and Courbet; it w^as 
if he was to represent the current movement in > he 

should at least be tinged with the Impressioiusf^ 
and that his work should be exhibited a? 


Re£us&’ (1863). But there was no call for his sr.’M 
Renoir would have had it, either an “hjsroj k • * ' 
tion of a very original movement in an" os a ' ’ 
ment,” a straight-fonvard relation of nhjf • ’ 
and heard in our [the Impressionisr'^’] 
was writing a novel, a wmrk of art. and an ' 
own dictum, is “nature seen thronc^^h a re ' 
UCEuvre is to be looked upon as a ‘• 

provides, as we shall see, is priniarilv 
of the author himself and to the rest o* * . 

It is the story of a man who aynn ..'v? 

solution to what Clive Beil 

problem”, that is, “the problem of . 


'c, as 
-truc- 
docu- 


'• “seen - 
^ Zolz 
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■' il experience and a form that has been conceived; 
ucaied . It is also an illustration of Zola solving 
, n • aitisiic problem”. This is hou' he expressed it in 
... i./c-paiatory sketch: ' , ■ ' 

nil Claude Lantier I want to depict the struggle of the 
libi with nature, the effort of creation in a \vork of art, the 
iilood and tears involved in giving one’s own Qesh to create 
souiCihlng living, tine perpetual battling wdth tiutli, the 
endless failures, the ceaseless wrestling with the Angel. In 
a ivord, I shall recount iny own inlimate lije as a creative 
artist, the cvcrlastwg pains of childbirth. But I shall expand 
the subject by the addition of a dramatic plot, by, Claude 
bcinf^ never satisfied, distracted because he can never give 
birth to the genius ivithin him, and killing himself in front 
of his unfinished masterpiece. , . . He shall not be merely 
impotent, but a creative artist with too wide an ambition, 
the desire to put all nature into one canavs. . , , I shall also 
give him the wdsh to execute huge modern decorative wor^, 
frescoes giving a complete survey of our day and age. . . . 
The whole artistic drama will lie in the struggle of the 
painter with nature/* Then, later, dealing with Claude as 
a painter, he adds significantly: "'At bottom^ he is a 
Romantic, a constructor. Hence the struggle; he wants tc 
clip the whole of nature in a single embrace and she 
escapes him.** The difference between Claude Lantier and 
£mile 7ola is tliat Zola refused to let nature escape him. ' 

In L‘(Kuvri\ a< roiding to his own admission, his persona) 
ideas arc expressed by Pierre Sandoz. Now Sandoz dreams of 
writing a scries of novels depicting all humanity hi petto; 
Claude Lantier, in his desire to decorate the ivalls of all tht 
public buildings that represent the progress of modem life 
dreams of painting “life as it is lived in the streets . . . ir 
market-places, on racc-courses, along the boulevards and 
dowm back streets in the slums; work of every kind in fuli 
swing . . . the peasants, the farmyards and the countryside 1 
. , . Modern life in all its aspects. Frescoes as big as the 
Pantheon. A scries of paintings that’ll shatter the Louvrer 
—which seems to be an adequate description of Zola’s fresco 
like story of the Rougon-Macquarts. Claude Lantier want: 
to introduce the pure light of day into painting; Pierr( 
Sandoz, like fimile Zola, wants to bring the pure light o 
science to bear on his study of humanity, ‘Where, accordint 
to thcir own standards, both fail, is in their inability t( 
wash themselves clean of their clinging Romanticism 


Sandpz regrets that he was ‘‘born at the confluence of Hi 
and Balzac” just as much as Claude regrets the influence 
Delacroix and Courbet. In this both are typical of th^r 
generation. Their expressions are strikingly similar to those 
used by an artist in another contemporary novel, 'En 
Menage (1881), by Zola's disciple Joris-Karl Huysmans, 
whose Cyprien, like them, complains of feeling “soaked and 
saturated by a lot of mushy commonplaces and formulas’* 
and tries hard to revolt against them. “Oh, what unsuf- 
fcrable bores they are,” he cries, “the people who sing the 
praises of the apse of Notre-Dame and the rood-screen at 
St. Etienne du Monti” And in his exasperation he retorts: 
“Very well, but what about the Gare du Nord and the new 
Hippodrome? Surely they exist as well, don’t they?” Cyprien 
might have been one of Lantier’s ‘gang*. 

Since 1830, social and artistic fashions had changed. In 
life, as in literature, the modern young man was no longer 
the bean iencbrexix^ the misunderstood, the escapist who 
shut himself up in his ivory tower or sought communion 
with nature in some Alpine solitude, avoiding all manifes- 
tations of modern life and retreating into the past. Balzac, 
and after him Baudelaire, had shown the younger genera- 
tion that genuine beauty was to be found in modernity in 
general and in city life in particular. The new hero was to 
be a man of action, so the gesture of Eugene de Rastignac 
looking defiantly over Paris from the heights of Pere 
Lachaise, shaking his fist at the city and declaring: xioiis 

deux mainicnaniV* was a call to many a young provincial 
to abandon his native heath and start out on the conquest 
of the city. In their admiration of the externals of modern 
life, the beauty of a new railway terminus, an iron and 
glass market-hall, the colouring of a poster, Claude Lander 
and his friends were up to date enough; so were Zola and his 
friends from Aix. They were up to date, too, in their deter- 
mination to conquer the Capital. But they had not quite 
forgotten their enthusiasm for Hugo and Musset; they 
could still, in spite of themselves, appreciate the pic- 
turesque beauty of a narrow, medieval street. 

For Claude* Lander to set about his conquest of Paris by 
storming the citadel of the Salon — as Zoh v.-^s to boxnbarc 
the Academic Fran^aise — was the gesture of a modem 
of action. For him to choose as his subje:: a citv 
was modern enough too; but to choose, cf all the — 
the Capital, the He de la Cite, the hear: of 
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pounding, her temples throbbing, worn out by her Ir; 
climb through the darkness. She felt as if she had bee^ 
climbing for hours through a mazy network of stairs and 
paspges, and that she tvould never find her way donm again 
Inside the studio she could hear heavy /footsteps, somebody 
groping around, something knocked over with a clatter, a 
muffled oath. There was a light in the doonvay. 

“There we are. You can come in now.” 

She went in, looked about her, but really saw nothing: 
One solitary candle made a very feeble light in an attic 
fifteen feet high, crammed tvith unrecognizable objects 
which cast enormous eerie shadows on its grey-painted Avails. 
She looked straight up to the attic windoAV, for the rain 
was beating against it like the deafening roll of a drum. 
At that A^ery moment, the lightning flashed across the sky, 
folloAved so closely by a clap of thunder that it felt as if 
the roof had been torn open. Speechless, Asfflite as a sheet, 
she collapsed on to a chair. 

“That Avas a near one,” said Claude, himself a little pale. 
“Just got in in time. We’re better off here, don’t you think, 
than out in the street?” 

And he turned and slammed the door, double locking it, 
while the girl looked on in apathy. 

“There,” he said. “No place like home.” 

The storm Avas noAV practically over; the thunder rolled 
farther and farther aAvay in the distance, and before long 
the deluge, too, had ceased. Claude, conscious of a groAving 
feeling of embarrassment, looked the girl up and doAvn out 
of the corner of his eye. She Avasn’t bad-looking, he supposed, 
and she Avas certainly young, tAventy at the outside. That 
put him more than ever on his guard, though he Avas not 
unaAvare of a certain feeling of doubt, a vague idea that 
she might not be telling a pack of lies after all. Any- 
hoAV, if she thought she’d been smart, if she thought she’d 
hooked him, she was making a sad mistake. So he exagger- 
ated his toughness, put on a big voice for her benefit and 
said: 

“Come on, let’s turn in. Nothing like bed after a soaking.” 

She stood up at once, terrified. She, too, had been taking 
stock of Claude, Avithout looking straight at him, and she 
was afraid of the gaunt young man Avith a beard and bony 
knuckles, Avho might have been a brigand in a story Avith his 
big black hat and his old broAvn jacket Aveathered to^dingy 
green. ■ 
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the rustle of damp garments and imagine her slow steal 
movements as if she, too, kept stopping and listen’ ^ • 
wondering why the light was not put out. It was some S 
siderable time before he heard the faint oreak of th' 
mattress, follotved by a long silence. ^ 

“Are you all right, mademoiselle?” he called, in a much 
gentler voice. 

Her reply tvas barely audible, for her voice still quavered 
with emotion. 

“Yes, monsieur, thank you.” 

“Good night, then.” 

“Good night.” 

He blew out the light. The silence seemed deeper than 
ever. In spite of his weariness, Claude could not keep his 
eyes closed, and he soon found himself wide arvake, staring 
up at the window. The sky had cleared again and he 
watched the stars tv/inkling in the, sultry July night. It was 
still very close, in spite of the storm, and he was so hot 
that he lay with his bare arms outside the sheets. His 
thoughts kept running on the girl and in his mind a lively 
battle was being fought out between the contempt he was 
only too happy to show, the fear of finding himself saddled 
for the rest of his days if he gave way, and the fear of look- 
ing ridiculous because he didn’t take advantage of the 
situation. It tvas contempt that won in the end, and Claude 
chuckled as he congratulated himself on resisting the temp- 
tation, for he imagined the whole affair rvas a plot to ruin 
his peace of mind. He was still too hot, so he kicked off 
the sheet and lay there drowsy but half awake, straying 
through a glowing maze of stars in pursuit of the beauties 
he worshipped, women in all their naked loveliness. As 
his vision faded, his thoughts returned to the girl. What 
was she doing? he wondered. For a long time he had thought 
she was asleep, for she hardly seemed to be breathing. Now 
he could hear she was restless, like himself, though she 
stirred with infinite precaution, holding her breath as sbr 
did so. With what little he knew of women, he began tiyirr 
to read some sense into the story she had told him, for be 
was perplexed by some of the details no-.- that he caxr-t ■■ 
think about them. But his mind refused to v/ork lori-’v 
so what was the use of racking one's brains to no rrr ’'’-'- 
Whether she was telling the truth or spinning 
had no use for her, so it was all one to him 1 In ±e:r-' 
she would take her leave; hail and faretveil and dhr.: 




them and shook them out, he was clearly unused to worn » 
things. He got very involved with the black woollen bod^ ^ 
and had to cra^\d about on hands and knees to retrieve th^ 
stockings '^v^hich had dropped down behind one o£ big 
canvases. They were grey lisle stockings, very long and very 
fine. He looked at them for a long time before he hung 
them over a chair-back. They were damp, from contact with 
the hem of the skirt, so he stretched them and smoothed 
them out betu^en his warm hands, to make sure he would 
lose no time in packing her off. 

Ever since he got up Claude had been wanting to move 
the screen, and his curiosity, Avhich he admitted was foolish, 
only added to his fll-humour. At last, just as, with a charac- 
teristic shrug of the shoulders, he had decided to take up 
his brushes, a murmur and a rustle of bed linen interrupted 
the gentle breathing and this time he gave in, put down 
his brushes and looked round the edge of the screen. What 
he saw pulled him up v/ith a start, and he stood there, 
gazing in ecstasy, with a gasp of mingled surprise and 
admiration: 

'‘Good God!” 

In the hothouse heat of the sunlit room, the girl had 
thrown back the sheet and, exhausted after a night without 
sleep, was now slumbering peacefully, bathed in sunlight, 
and so lost to consciousness that not a sign of a tremor 
disturbed her innocent nudity. During her sleepless tossing 
the shoulder-straps of her chemise had come unfastened 
and the one on her left shoulder had slipped off completely, 
leaving her bosom bare. Her flesh was faintly golden and 
silk-like in its texture, her firm little breasts, tipped with 
palest rose-colour, thrust upwards with all the freshness of 
spring. Her sleepy head lay back upon the pillow, her right 
arm folded under it, thus displaying her bosom in a line 
of trusting, delicious abandon, clothed only with the sombre 
mantle of her, loose black hair, 

"By God, she’s a beauty!” Claude muttered to himself. 
Here it was, the vei7 thing, the model he’d tried in vain 
to find for his picture, and what’s more, posed nearly as he 
wanted her! A bit on the thin side, perhaps, and frail as 
a child, but so supple, so fresh, so youthful! And yet her 
breasts were fully formed. How the devil had she managed 
to hide them last night? Why hadn’t he even suspected what 
she was like? This was a find, and no mistake!. 

In a;mpment he had snatched up his crayon-box and a 
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them and shook them out, he was clearly unused to wom • 
things. He got very involved with the black woollen bod^^ 
and had to crawl about on hands and knees to retrieve th*^ 
stockings tvhich had dropped down behind one of hf 
canvases. They were grey lisle stockings, very long and very 
fine. He looked at them for a long time before he hung 
them over a chair-back. They were damp, from contact ivith 
the hem of the skirt, so he stretched them and smoothed 
them out betiveen his warm hands, to make sure he would 
lose no time in packing her off. 

Ever since he got up Claude had been ivanting to move 
the screen, and his curiosity, which he admitted was foolish, 
only added to his ill-humour. At last, just as, with a charac- 
teristic shrug of the shoulders, he had decided to take up 
his brushes, a murmur and a rustle of bed linen interrupted 
the gentle breathing and this time he gave in, put down 
his brushes and looked round the edge of the screen. What 
he saw pulled him up with a start, and he stood there, 
gazing in ecstasy, with a gasp of mingled surprise and 
admiration : 

“Good God!” 

In the hothouse heat of the sunlit room, the girl had 
thrown back the sheet and, exhausted after a night without 
sleep, was now slumbering peacefully, bathed in sunlight, 
and so lost to consciousness that not a sign of a tremor 
disturbed her innocent nudity. During her sleepless tossing 
the shoulder-straps of her chemise had come unfastened 
and the one on her left shoulder had slipped off completely, 
leaving her bosom bare. Her flesh was faintly golden and 
silk-like in its texture, her firm little breasts, tipped with 
palest rose-colour, thrust upwards with all the freshness of 
spring. Her sleepy head lay back upon the pillow, her right 
arm folded under it, thus displaying her Irosom in a line 
of trusting, delicious abandon, clothed only with the sombre 
mantle of her .loose black hair. 

“B.y God, she’s a beauty!” Claude muttered to himself. 
.Here it was, the very thing, the model he’d tried in vain 
to find for his picture, and what’s more, posed nearly as he 
wanted her! A bit on the thin side, perhaps, and frail as 
a child, but so supple, so fresh, so youthful! And yet her 
breasts were fully formed. How the devil had she managed 
to hide them last night? Why hadn’t he even suspected what 
she was like? This was a find, and no mistake!., X 

In a. moment he had snatched up his crayon-bor -,.,^^ ■ ts 
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shirt sleeves devouring her with his eyes. Then, with ’ 
desperate gesture, she pulled up die sheet and’hugeed’u 
to her bosom with both arms. So profound was the shoch 
to her modesty that the blood rushed to her cheeks and 
her blush flowed, in a rosy tide, to the very' tips of her 
breasts. 

“Hallo, what’s this?” snapped Claude, his crayon poised, 
“what’s the matter now?” 

She neither spoke nor stirred, but lay there clutching the 
.sheet to her throat, and making herself so small in the bed 
that she was hardly noticeable under the bedclothes. 

“Don’t Avorry, I’m not going to eat you Why can’t you 

be kind and take up that pose again?” ^ 

She flushed again and finally stammered: 

“No! Oh, no! I couldn’t.” 

He thought her obstinacy ridiculous and soon gave vent 
to one of his characteristic outbursts of temper. . 

“What difference can it make to you? Why should you 
Avorry because ! know ivhat you look like undressed? You’re 
not the first I’ve seen!” 

At that she burst into tears and he, beside himself ivith 
anger, desperate because he thought he might never finish 
his drawing and. this silly girl’s prudery ivas going to deprive 
him of a good study .for his picture, gave full vent to his rage. 

“So you won’t do it, eh?... Of all the damned silly 
things! What do you take me for? Have I as much as tried 
to lay a finger on you, tell me that? If I’d even thought of 
having a bit of fun, I’ve had plenty of opporttmity since last 
night If you think I’m interested in that sort of non- 

sense, my girl, you’re very much mistaken. You can show me 

all you’ve got, it Avon’t upset me Besides, it doesn’t show 

much gratitude, does it, refusing a little service like that? 

. . . After all, I did pick you up in the street, and I did 
let you sleep in my bed." 

She was sobbing notv, and had hidden her face in thr 
pillow. 

“I give you my tvord it’s absolutely necessary, or I Avcnldr :: 
be Avorrying you like this.” 

He was surprised she Avept so bitterly and began rr^ 
ashamed of his harshness. Not knoAA-ing Avhat to dc 
best, he said nothing for a feAV moments and then, 
had had time to calm herself, he said in a mui- 
voice: "■ 

“If you really can’t endure it, AveH say no ® 
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thought. He bullied because she was shy. She would k 
found it difficult to explain what she felt, but her mind 
at rest and she began to relax, as in the company of a friend^ 

_ The studio, however, still rather frightened her. Glancinc 
discreetly about her, she was appalled by the disorder and 
apparent neglect. Last winter’s ashes were still heaped up 
in front of the stove. Apart from the bed, the little wa.sh- 
stand and the divan, the only big pieces of furniture in the 
place were a dilapidated oak wardrobe and a huge deal 
table littered with brushes, tubes of paint, unwashed 
crockery and a spirit stove crowned by a saucepan still dirty 
after being used for cooking vermicelli. The rest was a 
staggering collection of battered old chairs and broken-down 
easels. Near the divan, on the floor, in a corner which was 
probably swept out less than once a month, was the candle 
he had used last night, and the only thing in the room that 
looked neat and cheerful was the cuckoo-clock, a large one 
of its kind with a resounding tick, ornamented with bright 
red flowers. But what shattered her more than anything else 
was the unframed sketches hanging on the walls, covering 
them from ceiling to floor, where others lay heaped up in 
a disorderly landslide of canvas. She had never seen painting 
like it, so rugged, so harsh, so violent in its colouring; it 
repelled her like a burst of foul language bawled out from 
the steps of a gin-shop. She looked arvay, but her eyes were 
drawn to’ivards one picture turned face to the wall. It was 
the big canvas the artist uvas working on and which he 
turned to the wall every night in order to judge it with a 
fresh, unbiased eye when he resumed his u'ork in the morn- 
ing. What could be on that one, she wondered, that he didn’t 
even dare exhibit it? 

By now the whole studio was flooded with sunshine, for 
there was no shade at the window and it flowed like molten 
gold over the carefree poverty of its rickety furniture. 

Claude found the silence oppressive. He wanted to jay 
something, anything, partly in order not to appear suii;- 
largely to help her to forget she tvas posing. He racked 
brains for a long time, but all he could find to say was: 

“What’s your name?’’ 

Opening her eyes, for she had started to doze, she repTs’-*- 

“Christine.’’ 

Then he remembered he had never told her his 
There they had been under the same roof s’"-* 
without even knowing each other’s names. 









to the nearest station where a relief'train had been formed. 
Two hours had been lost that way, and two more were lost 
through the general dislocation thd accident had caused all 
along the line. So the outcome of it all was that they had 
got into Paris at one o'clock in the morning, four hours 
behind time. 

“Bad luck!” said Claude, breaking into her narrative, 
still not quite convinced, but staggered by the ease with 
rvhich all complications were being smoothed out. "And, of 
course, at that hour, the person who should have met you 
had gone.” 

He was right, Christine had not been met by Madame 
Vanzade’s maid, who must have given her up and gone 
home. She told him how scared she had been in the huge, 
badly-lighted hall at the Care de Lyon, practically deserted 
at that hour of the morning, and hoiv for a long time she 
had not dared to take a cab but had wandered to and fro, 
clutching her tiny travelling bag, hoping somebody would 
turn up. When at last she had screwed up her courage it 
was too late, for there was only one cab on the rank, and the 
driver, who tvas very dirty, and reeked of wine, had sidled 
up and leered as he asked her where she wanted to go. 

"I knoxv the sort,” said Claude, as interested now as if he 
were living a fairy-tale. "And you let him pick you up?” 

“He made me,” said Christine, her eyes fixed on the 
ceiling, still holding the pose. “He called me dearie. I xvas 
scared to death. When I said I wanted to go to Passy he xvas 
furious and started off at such a rate that I had to cling on 
to the door-frame. After a time, I began to think he nas 
harmless after all. He xvent at a reasonable pace along the 
streets that were still lit up, and I could see there were 
people about. Then I recognized the Seine. I’ve ncxer been 
to Paris before, but I knew what it looked like on the map, 
so I thought he xvould simply follow the emhtiukmcnt. hut 
when I saw we xvere going over a bridge I was scared again. 

It was just beginning to rain when the cab tiiTneJ iuto a 
patch of shadow, pulled up with a jerk and the 
scrambled down from his seat. He xvanted to gcr in nit 


me. He said it xvas too wet outside. ...” /j 

Claude started to laugh. He believed her now. . 

never have invented that cabby! She had stoppeo- e 


rassed by his laugh. . , l,, ,;,/f 

"So that was his game, was it?” he said. '--I” " 
you do?” 
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She was cigliteen, she said, born at Strasbourg while her 
athcr. Captain Hallcgi-ain, was w'aiting to be posted to 
Lnother garrison. He rvas a Gascon, her father, from 
tfontauban, and he had died, when she tvas nearly twelve 
'ears old, at Clermont where he had had to retire when he 
ost the use of his legs through paralysis. For nearly five 
/ears more, her mother, who tvas a Parisian, had stayed on 
n Clermont, eking out her meagre pension by painting fans 
in order to bring up her girl like a lady. Fifteen months ago 
ihe, too, had died, leaving a penniless orphan whose only 
Eriend in the world was the Mother Superior of the Sisters of 
the Visitation, who had kept her on at the cont'cnt school. 
That was w'here she had come from now, as the Mother 
Superior had found her a place as reader to her old friend 
Madame Vanzade, tvho v/as practically blind. 

Claude made no comment on these latest details. The 
thought of the convent, this nicely brought up girl whose 
story sounded more anci more like a novel, had revived his 
embarrassment and brought back his clumsiness of both 
speech and gesture. He stopped drawing and sat there 
staring fixedly at his w'ork, then ended by asking: 

“Is it a nice town, Clermont?” 

“Not very. Rather gloomy. . . . But I hardly know, really. 
I didn’t go out very much.” 

Propped up on her elbow norv, she ivent on in a low A’oice, 
deepened by the tears and emotion of bereavement, as if 
speaking to herself: 

“Mamma wasn’t very strong. She worked herself to death 
really. . . . She spoilt me. Nothing was too good for me. I 
had private teachers for everything, but I didn’t make much 
headway. I was ill for a long time, but I wasn’t very attentive 

either; I was far too unruly, much too fond of play I 

wasn’t a bit fond of music-lessons; my arms simply ached 

when I had to play the piano I think I was best at 

painting ” 

Claude rvas alert at once, and broke in with: 

“What? Do you paint?” 

“Oh, no, not really. . . . Mamma was very clever. She 
taught me something about water-colours and I uwd to 
help her occasionally with the fans, painting in the bac.t;- 
grounds. She was a beautiful painter.” 

As she said this, she instinctively cast a elaiicc joutid the 
studio, at the terrifying pictures blazing on its '.-.alls: and a 
strange look came into her bright eyes, a startled, d.squicted 



“You’ll find the soap in a saucer on the washstand ” t, 
called. “If you look in that drawer you’ll find a clean tow^f 

...Have you enough .water? Wait a minute. I’ll get vnii 
the jug.’’ to )uu 

Then, suddenly annoyed with himself when he realized he 
was being tactless again, he hastened to add: 

“There I go, making myself a nuisance again Don’t 

mind me, just make yourself at home!’’ 

With that he went back to his chores. But his mind was 
fay no means at rest. Ought he to give her breakfast? he' 
wondered. He could hardly send her away without, and yet, 
if he did, it would only drag things out and that would 
mean wasting the whole morning. Still undecided, he lit 
the spirit-stove, washed out the saucepan and started to 
make some chocolate. Chocolate, he thought, was more 
distinguished. Besides, he was secretly rather ashamed of 
his vermicelli, a mess he prepared after the Provencal 
fashion, with bread and plenty of olive oil. But he had not 
even finished grating the chocolate into the saucepan when 
he exclaimed: 

“What! Already!” 

For there was Christine pushing aside the screen and 
standing there all neat and tidy in her black, laced and 
buttoned and all done up in the twinkling of an eye; her 
face fresh and rosy, her hair smooth and twisted into a 
heavy knot on the nape of her neck. Such a miracle of speed 
and housewifely efficiency filled Claude with amazement. 

“Well!” he gasped. “If you do everything else at that rate!” 

She was taller and even lovelier than he had imagined, 
but what struck him more than anything else was her air 
of calm determination. She rvas not afraid of him now, that 
was very plain. She might have felt defenceless as long as 
she lay in that rumpled little bed, but once out of it, and 
fully clothed, she might have been tvearing armour. She 
smiled, and as he looked her straight in the eyes he said 
what he had been hesitating to say for the last few minutes: 

“You will have a bite before you go, won’t you?” 

But she declined. 

“Thank you, no . . . I must run off to the station now. 

My trunk must surely be there by this time And then 

I must make my way to Passy.” 

. He reminded her several times that she must be hungry 
and that it was hardly wise to start the day tvithout break- 
fast, but all rvas in vain. 
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cI'C, he vented Ins anger by kicking llic furniture , 
.,.h'! dK.uting. He was right never, to bring any women • 
i „ , hm>r. F ie knew he was. All the hitches were good for 
. lo make a monkey of. a man! The one who’d just gone, 
ii.iu how could lie be sure she hadn't been fooling luni 
t/eht and left, in spite of her innocent face? He’d eertauily 
iuen silly enough to let. himself be taken in by that 
inn-edible vatn she'd spun. But liad he really? Ho, ihcyd 
never get him to swallow either the general’s widow or the 
railway smash, still less that impossible cabby! Tilings never 
happened like that. How could they? Besides,, you’d only 
got to look at that mouth of Iicrs , . , and tiiat queer look as 
she went out. If only he could have knoivn just n>Iiy she rvas 
lyingl It was all so pointless, lying for lying’s sake, if ever 
anydiing was! He’d bet slic was having a good laugh some- 
where at his CKpense! 

He folded the screen with a clatter and thrust it into a 
corner. She’d have left everything upside-down, he knew 
she 'would I But when he saw that she had left everything 
. neat and tidy, bowl, towel, soap, ail where they ought to be, 
he flew into a tage because .she had not made the bed.-. 
Exaggerating his cflous, he began to make it himself. The 
mattress, whidi he seized in Jioth arms, ivas still warm; 
fragrance rose fiom the pillow as he thumped it with both 
his fists, and from the sheets thcie came the same clean, 
warm, pm-ading odour of youth. He uasfied in cold water 
to soothe his throbbing temples, but the old oppression 
returned when he found, in the damp face-towel, the same 
enveloping virginal scent that was now filling the entire 
studio with its sweetness. Muttering curses, he drank his 
chocolate out of the saucepan and gobbled great hunks of, 
bread in his feverish haste to get back to his painting. 

"This place is unbearable! " he cried. "This heat’s making 
me ill! ’’ 

The sun had moved on; the studio was really cooler. 

Claude opened a small skylight and, with every sign of 
CTcat relief, took a deep breath of the sidtry breeze that 
floated in. He picked up his sketch of Christine’s head and 
sat lor a long time looking at it, lost in contemplation. 



CHAPTER TWO 


Twelve o’clock had struck and Claude was still working 
at his painting, when there was a loud and familiar knock 
on the door. Instinctively he picked up the sketch of 
Christine's head, which he had been using in retouching the 
big female figure in his painting, and slipped it into a port- 
folio. Then he opened the door, 

"Pierrcl” he exclaimed. “Here already?” 

Pierre Sandoz, his childhood friend, was twenty-two, very 
dark, with a round head, a square nose and gentle ej'es in an 
energetic face framed in a short, scrubby beard. 

“I lunched early on purpose,” he answered. “I wanted to 
give you a good long sitting. . . , Oho! It’s getting on! ” 

He stood and looked at the picture, then added, without a 
moment’s hesitation: 

"I say, you’re altering the type of the woman! ” 

There was a long silence, during which they both stood 
contemplating the painting. It was a big canvas, five metres 
by three, all planned out, though parts of it were still hardly 
developed beyond the rough stage. As a sketch it was 
remarkable for its vigour, its spontaneity and the lively 
warmth of its colour. It showed the sun pouring into a 
forest clearing, with a solid background of greenery and a 
dark path running off to the left and with a bright spot of 
light in the far distance. Lying on the grass in the fo-; 
ground, among the lush vegetation of high summer, u.is ' e 
naked figure of a woman. One arm was folded heren'h '■ 
head, thus bringing her breasts into prominente her e 
were closed and she was smiling into space as she r . - v- 
the golden sunlight. In the background, uso e. 
women, one dark and one fair, were laugh i’le , e ■ 
each other on the grass, making two loveK r'.\. 
colour against the green, while in the fme,’ 
the necessary contrast, the artist had seen : 
figure. He wore a plain black velvet i.iCKe' - ■ 
on the grass so that nothing could be .'.c ' • ■ : . ' • ■ 

his left hand upon which he was c 
“Coming on quite well, that won:.:- - ' - • - 
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Claude was nine years old when he had the good lovtuii<; 
to be able to leave Paris and go back to his birthplace In 
Provence. His mother, a decent,, hard-working laundress, 
whom his sluggard o£ a father had practically driven on lo 
the streets, had recently married an honest workman who 
had fallen madly in love with her fresh, blonde beauty. Bo 
as they would, however, they could barely make ends meet, 
so they had been heartily relieved when an old gentleman 
from Plassans had come and asked if he might take Claude 
to live with him and send him to the local school. The 
generous, though somewhat eccentric, old art collector had 
been struck by some of the youngster’s childish drawings. 
And so, for seven years, until he had practically linished his 
schooling, Claude had lived in the south, first as a boarder 
at the school, then as a day-boy, residing with his elderly 
patron. One morning, the old man was found dead on his 
bed, struck down by apoplexy. In his will he left an inonuc 
of a thousand francs a year to Claude, with the power to 
draw on the capital rvhen he w'as twenty-five. Claude, who 
was already consumed by the desire to paint, left sd'.oo: 
immediately, without even sitting for his bacca!au:<\'\ ~t.:. 
rushed off to Paris, rvhither his friend Pierre Sandor hrd 
already preceded him. 

From their earliest years at school in Plassans, Coroodr 
Lantier, Pierre Sandoz and Louis Dubuche had been hn.— t. 
as ‘the three inseparables’. Born within a few r.:on:hs .w 
each other, but vastly different in both temperanren: a-’f 
social background, they had soon become Dosorn fr-'rnhe. 
drawn mgether by subconscious affinities, the s-rns feeh-r 
of. ambitions in common, the awakenino- of a h;-her mrelh 
gence among the vulgar herd of dunces arc hean- 

they had to contend with in class. 

Pierre’s father, a Spaniard, had txiken rerace fr rnann 
after a political upheaval and had opened a nansr n..':. rna* 
Plassans, equipped with machines of his " ~ -r-e:r rr. --n 
had died, an embittered man, the .--'..-’aa; 
and ill-will, leaving behind a se.nes r.: rv:r .-,a ra~;' r:.: 
complicated law-suits that his entire i.-rarr; -• a- s r: we- 
lowed up in disastrous litigation. Hr- larr. r 
by birth, yielding to her resentarsr: ara:r..- r-: - - -• 
Provence, and suffering from (refairc Va-:, -a ' - •" 
she also held them responsin:^ hr'i s.™:;: -ra :: 
where Pierre now supported her. a.aaar a: ii a. ; ■ •' 
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love that he used deliberately to cut his fingers so as to be 
able to go up and have her dress them for him! 

After the^school, the staff came under review, a terrible, a 
grotesque, a lamentable cavalcade of ill-natured and long- 
suffering figures; the head master who ruined himself giving 
parties in order to marr)' off his daughters, two fine, well- 
turned-out girls, the subjects of endless drawings and 
inscriptions scribbled on every wall in the school; the senior 
master, ‘Snitcher’, whose famous nose, like a culverin, made 
his presence obvious from afar when he stood in ambush 
behind classroom doors; the whole gang of junior masters, 
each one labelled with a scurrilous nickname: ‘Rhada- 
raanthus’, never known to smile; ‘Machine-Oil’, who made 
chair backs filthy by perpetually rubbing his head on them. 
Then there was ‘Adele-how-could-you?’ the physics master, 
the notorious cuckold, known to ten generations of pupils 
by the name of his rvife, caught, it was said, flagrante delicto 
in the arms of a cavalryman. There were others, lots of 
others, from ‘Spontini’, the ferocious usher with the 
Corsican dagger he liked to exhibit, stained with the blood 
of three of his cousins, and little Chantecaille, who was so 
easy-going that he let you smoke when yoii were out walking,-, 
down to ‘Paraboulomenos’ and ‘Paralleluca’, a kitchernboy 
and a sculler}'-maid, both monstrosities, who were accused 
of having an idyll among the saucepans and the garbage. 

Next they talked about the ‘rags’ and those ridiculous 
practical jokes the memory of which could still reduce them 
to helpless mirth. Oh, the morning w'hen they lit the stove 
with the boots of the boy who used to supply the whole class 
with snuff, ‘Bones-the-Day-Boy’, otherwise known as ‘Death- 
warmed-Up’, he was so thin! And that winter evening when 
they stole the matches from the chapel to smoke dried chest- 
nut leaves in their home-made pipes. It was Sandoz who did 
it, and he now admitted how' scared he had been as he 
scrambled down from the choir in the dark. Then there was 
the day Claude tried roasting hornets in the bottom of his 
desk, because he had heard they were good to eat that way, 
and filled the place with such dense, acrid smoke that the 
usher had dashed in tvith a water-jug, thinking the desk was 
on fire; The onion fields they had robbed when out on 
school walks, and the windows they had broken and thought 
themselves very smart if the damaged pane looked anything 
like a map in the atlas; Greek lessons printed in large letters 
on the blackboard and rattled off by all the dunces without 






plodder than the other two. Claude and Sandoz never tired; 
every Sunday they would be up and one would be throwin;; 
pebbles at the other’s bedroom shutters by four o’clock in 
the morning. In sumrher especially their dream %vas the 
Viorne, the mountain torrent that waters the low-lying 
meadows of Plassans. When they were about twelve they 
had a passion for playing about in the deeper portions ot 
the stream; they swam like fish and would spend whole days, 
stark naked, lying on the burning sand, then diving back 
into the water, spending hours grubbing for water-plants or 
watching for eels. They practically lived in the river, and 
the combination of pure water and sunshine seemed to 
prolong their childhood, so that even when they were 
already young men they still sounded like a trio of laughing 
urchins as they ambled back into Plassans on a sultry July 
evening after a day on the river. Game-shooting had been 
their next enthusiasm, game-shooting as practised %vhere 
there is no game, as in Provence, and where it means tramp- 
ing six leagues to bag half a dozen sparrows. They would 
often come back from a whole day's ‘shooting’ with nothing 
in their bags but some imprudent bat, brought down when 
they were discharging their guns on the way back home. 
The memory of those country walks always brought tears 
to their eyes. They went along the long white- roads once 
more, roads covered with dust like a thick fall of snow and 
ringing with the tramp of their heavy boots; they cut across 
the fields again and roamed for miles where the soil was 
rusty-red with iron deposits, and there was not a cloud in 
the sky, not a shadow, apart from stunted olive trees and 
the sparse foliage of almonds. They recalled their home- 
comings, the delicious sense of w^eariness, their boasting 
about having walked even farther than last time, the thrill 
it gave them to feel they were carried over the gi’ound by 
sheer momentum, their bodies spurred into action and their 
minds lulled into numbness by some outrageous array ditty. 

Even in those days, Claude used to cairy about with him 
besides his pellets and his powder-flask, an album in which 
he would sketch bits of scenery, while 5andoz, too, had 
always a book of poetry in his pocket. They lived in a kind 
of fine romantic frenzy of high-floi\m verses, barrack-roora 
ribaldry and odes poured out into the shimmering heat of 
the summer air. And when they found a brook and half a 
dozen willows to cast a patch of grey on the gaudy earth, 
they would lose themselves there till the stars were out, act- 


^ by licnrt, booming ihc heroes parts, 

•1 ilic queens and the ingimucs. Those were 
. :!)rv left ihc sparrows in peace. That was hov;' 

. .1 h/>jn the lime they were fourteen, burning. 

! 5-in for an and literature, isolated in their 
i '\ iuc anud the dreary philistinism of a small 
V'. \u\n\ Hugo's mighty settings whcic dream figures' 

- < '-n .i!J\ larger than life stalked through an everlasting 
i:i)c fif aruiihcses. had earned them away by their epic', 
and sent them gesticulating to v;atch the sun go down 
kohuul ruins or to w^ntch life go by in the false but superb * 
lighting of a Romantic fifth act. Then Mussel had come 
and enthralled ihcm wdth his passion am! his tears; they . 
had felt their own hearts beat with his and a zicw, more 
human world had opened before them. o»;H|ucring them 
through pity and the eternal rrv of they were to 

associate henceforth with every monal On the whole 

they were not over discriminruiug, hut "’.N.illowed the "ood ' 
with the detestable, with the hcahliy -huiony of youtlr.luch 
was their appciiic for rerHiiMe;, '-o c.iecr ’.vore they to admire, 
that they weie often as ihulicd bv ttadi as by an acknow- 
ledged masicipietc. 

It wa.-,, ,is Siinltv was ii.nr sasii'T, that love for long 
count!) xialks, that insatiable ajipeiiic for literature drat 
nart su\cd ih.etn fuun becoming as stodtp,' as their fellows. 

1 hey licvei .et font in a raff-, ihev piofessed a strong dislike 
ritrl^ ' m ^ ’'''nic, they ptcicnded, ihey pined away like 
wp;r\,~l' *' '' IV ‘■‘''^tcoiporaries were already 

drint ‘■'"n’"' tables, plaving cards for 

life, hning children early' into its toils, 

same will cvci lasting game of dominoes, the 

ukimaie drrrr ' along the same avenue, the 

themu) DrniV r ^ them with indignation, spurred 

hills itt iirch\;f''olituS\£!abdi"^ neighbouring 


Thp’vtf refusing shelter in their hatred of cities", 
wild^^d "ba'thing'^affda? the Viorne, running 

to satisfy their books, not more, 

preted tLir Svnesf^nlX"" ^ntcr- 

o£ boys who wire abow austerity 

was eaten up w-ith love Claude 

up rsim lose for a girl apprenticed to a local hat- 
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'crscs in the pouring 
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aker; he followed her home, at a safe distance, every even- 
g, but he was never bold enough to speak to her. Sandoz, 
iO> had di earns he cherished, of damsels met on his travels, 

: handsome creatures springing to life in mysterious woods, 
“ing his for a da}, tlmn flitting away like shadows in the. 
vilight. The one adventure they did har^e they still 
igarded as a joke. It consisted of serenading two 

oung misses on the instruments they played in the school 
.and. Night after night they stood under the window, one 
ilowing a clarinet, thv. o<.hei a cornet, rousing the entire 
teighbourhood with their cacophonous efforts until that 
right of nights tvhen the girls’ parents emptied every water- 
ing in the house over them. 

They had been happy days, and the memory of them 
always brought them to the verge of tears amid their 
laughter. Just now the studio walls happened to be covered 
with a series of sketches Claude had made on a recent visit 
to the haunts of their boyhood. It made them feel that they 
had aU around them the well-knov.m landscapes, the bright 
blue sky above the rust-red earth. One sketch showed a 
stretch of plain with wave after wave of little grey olive 
trees roiling back to the irregular line of rosy hills on the 
skyline. .Another showed the dried-up bed of the Viorne 
aossed by an ancient bridge white xvith dust, joining two 
sun-baked hillsides red as terra-cotta, on which all green 
things had withered in the drought. Farther along there was 
the Gorge des Ir.ferr.cts, a yawning chasm in the hcart of a 
vast wdldemess of shattered rocks, a stony, awe-inspiring 
desert stretchiar awav to inrinity. There was a host of other 
well-known places, too: the deep shady ‘Valiev of Repent- 
ance’, fresh as a bur.-ch of flowers among the burnt-up 
meadows; ‘Tnree-Gcds Wed’, where the rt-inc irees, green 


and glossy as varnish 
the "jas de Eoeffar. 
centre of its enorre r 
There vect rlitnns! 
where the heat stem: 
strips of thirstr s'r.t 
the river, nm'errw 
“Hallo,” txd-rim' 
sketches, ”\Vtere s 
Indignant. Cl"-- 
' “Whatr” h- erhe 
place where we net 


shed tears of resin in the bb/tlng sun; 
white as an oriental mo-soue in the 
s c-elds that looked like la-’C-t of blood. 
; of c-irdinz w-hite roads, of gullies 
d t: rahe hlL-ters on the very pehbiec, 
zreodfl- crir.i.ir.z un the last dron: of 






donnais, then, to save money, he had moved to the Quai de 
Bourbon. There he led a rough-and-ready existence disdain- 
ing everything but painting. Sheer disgust had made him 
break with his family and he had also severed connection 
with his aunt, 'ivho kept a pork-shop in the Halles and, 
he thought, was making too good a thing of it. But in his 
heart of hearts he suffered at the thought of his mother 
being exploited and dragged into the gutter by men. 

Suddenly he yelled to Sandoz: 

“Look out there! You’re slumping!” 

But Sandoz swore he had cramp and jumped off the divan 
to stretch his legs. He was granted ten minutes’ rest, during 
which they talked of other things. Claude was in a good 
mood now. When his work M'as going well he gradually 
warmed up and grew talkative, though he painted with 
clenched teeth, fuming to himself as soon as he felt nature 
was escaping him again. So Sandoz had hardly taken up the 
pose again before Claude was busily painting and providing 
an uninterrupted flow of talk. 

“Now we’re getting somewhere! And you’re going to cut 
quite a figure, the way things are shaping. ... I wonder 
whether the old fools’ll dare to refuse this one! I’m much 
harder on my own work than they are on theirs, believe me. 
When I say a thing’s good, it means a hell of a lot more 
than the opinion of all the selection committees in the 
world. . . . You know the one I did of the Halles, two kids 
on top of the piled-up vegetables . . . well, I’ve scrapped it. 
It just refused to come, so I gave it up. . . . Got more- 
involved than I bargained for . . . bitten off more th.an I 
could chew again. . . . I’ll go back to it one day, see if 1 
don't, when I feel I can do it. . . . I’ll show ’em yet. ■ . 
Give ’em something to lay ’em out flat! ” 

And he flung out his arm in a gesture to sweep 
crowd. Then, squeezing a tube of blue on to his p.d. :• - 

grinned to himself as he wondered what the A' 
Belloque would have thought of his painting, (h.i t 
his first drawing master, the one-armed ex-anm • 
used to impart the subtleties of shading (o )! ' ^ 

Blassans Museum! Had not Berthou, hmy ' 
at the Circus’, in whose studio he ii r- - 
months, told him scores of times that ' 
anything worth while? He regrette,: 
months of idiotic gropings in the d.n s 
under the iron rule of a despot " 



smears his paint oril Well, I still take my hat off to the old 
devil. Know why? Because he had guts enough to do what 
he wanted and thrust that thundering good drawing of his 
down the throats of the idiots who now claim to understand 
him ! . . . After him, there are only two, two, do you hear? 
of any consequence at all: Delacroix and Courbet. The rest 
are a gang of sharpers . . . Delacroix, the old Romantic lion, 
there's a figure for you! There’s a decorator who put some 
warmth in his colouring. And look at his energy! He’d have 
covered every wall in Paris if he’d had to; his palette simply 
boiled over. Boiled over, that’s what it did. Oh, I know he 
painted a lot of fantastic stuff, but I don’t mind that, I even 
get a bit of a kick out of it. Besides, it was just what was 
wanted to set fire to tire iScole and all its works. . . , Then 
there’s Courbet, a sound workman if ever there was one, 
the only real painter of the century, one with the true 
classical technique. And not one of the numskulls spotted 
it. They howled themselves hoarse about ‘profanity and 
'realism', when the only realism there was was in the subjects. 
The vision was the same as the old masters’, the treatment 
simply carried on the tradition of our accepted museum 
pieces. . . . But both Courbet and Delacroix cropped up just 
at the right moment. They both took a real step fonvard. 
But now! Now! . . .” 

He stopped and stepped back to look at his work, and was 
lost for a moment in contemplation, then he went on : 

“Now we need something else. . . . Just exactly what I 
don't really know! If I did, and if I cou/d ... I should be 
very smart . . . and I should be the one person to be reckoiicd 
with! But I do feel that the grand, Romantic pageanrr\ ■,( 
Delacroix is just about played out, and Courbet’s ‘bhd.’ 
painting is already beginning to feel stuffy and i;. !. >>! .i 
musty studio that never gets the sun. ... Do sou v <• 'rii ii 
I mean? Perhaps that’s what we need now, sunn-’Jii. <'/ . '> 
air, something clear and fresh, people and 
real daylight. I don’t know, but it seems to me li.e du: ' 
.our sort of painting, the sort of painting our ’ 

should produce and look at.’’ , , 

Words failed him again; he began to ' 

unsuccessful attempts to express the fir^t \,i .•;)>' ' ■ 

the future he could feel within himself. O 'm.'v ' 

feverishly brushing-in the black velvet j.u'sc:. ' - 
long silence. , . ' 

Sandoz had listened to him wiihouc 




public buildings they’ll put up when architects have 1 ^, 
some common sense! All we’ll need then will , be a lo I 
head and some strong muscles, for it isn’t subjects we’ll 
short of. . . . Think of it, Pierre! Life as it’s lived in the 
streets, the life of rich and poor, in market-places, on race- 
courses, along the boulevards and down the back streets iii 
the slums; work of every kind in full swing; human 
emotions revived and brought into the light of day; the 
peasants, the farm-yards and the countryside. , . . Think of 
it! Then they’ll see, then I’ll show ’em what I can do! It 
makes my hands tingle only to think of it! Modern life in 
all its aspects, that’s the subject! Frescoes as big as the 
Pantheon ! A series of paintings that’ll shatter the Louvre ! ” 
Claude and Sandoz were never together for long before 
they reached this pitch of excitement; they goaded each 
other into it in their obsession with glory and success. 
Behind it all there were such flights of youthful enthusiasm, 
such a passion for hard work that they often smiled them- 
selves at their ambitious dreams, though they found them 


a heartening source of suppleness and strength. 

Backing away from his easel, Claude leaned up against 
the wall, relaxed. Sandoz, tired of posing, got up from the 
divan and went across to him. Without a word they both 
stood looking at the picture. The man in the black velvet 
jacket was now completely brushed-in; his hand, which was 
farther advanced than the rest, showed up ivell against the 
grass, while the dark patch of his back stood out with such 
vigour that the two little shapes in the background, the two 
women tumbling each other in the sunshine, looked as if 
they had withdrawn far away into the thrilling light of the 
forest clearing; the big reclining female figure, however was 
Still only faintly sketched in, still little more than a shape 
desired in a dream, Eve rising from the earth smiling but 

sightless, her eyes still unopened. _ 

“Tell me,” said Sandoz, “what are you going to call it? 

“ ‘Open Air’,” was the curt reply. , - 

Such a title sounded over-technical to Sandoz who, being 
a. writer, often found himself being tempted to introduce 

literature into painting. 

‘“Open Air’ 1 But it doesn’t mean anything! 

“It doesn't need to mean anything. A man and a couple of 
women restino- in the woods, in the sunshine What more do 
-you wa« “lems to nte there’s enough there to make a 

masterpiece.” 
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Besides, if It was unusual, they’d have to get used to it th»^* 
all. Who cared a twopenny damn for the public an’vhmo 

Ijnperturbcd by the vehemence of his friends’ rLorVe 
Dubuche answered quietly: • 

“The public won’t understand that They’ll think it’s 

just smutty. . . . And it is smutty.’’ 

“Philistine ! ’’ cried the furious Claude. “A rare old die- 
hard you’re getting to be since you went to the Beaux-Arts. 
You used to be a reasonable human being!’’ 

_ This, the stock rejoinder to any of Dubuche’s remarks 
since he went to study at the ficole des Beaux-Arts, together 
with the disturbingly violent turn the discussion had taken, 
caused him to beat a retreat, but not without some parting 
shots at painters in general. One thing was quite certain, 
the painters at the Beaux-Arts were a fine collection of num- 
skulls, but for architects, well, the situation was rather 
different. Where else could he go to study architecture, he’d 
like to know? He had to go to the Beaux-Arts, it was the 
only place he could go to. But that didn’t mean he wasn’t 
going to have ideas of his own, later. As he said this he put 
on the most revolutionary air he could muster. 

“Good,” said Sandoz. “Now you’ve made your excuses, 
let’s go and have some dinner.” 

But Claude had automatically picked up his brush and set 
to work again. The woman’s face looked all wTong some- 
how in relation to the man, so now, in a moment of impa- 
tience, he was drawing a sharp line round it, to fix it in 
what he now thought was its proper place. 

“Are y'ou coming?” Sandoz repeated. 

“In a minute, I’m busy. What’s the hurry^ anyhow? . . . 
Just let me finish this, and I’m with you.” 

Shaking his head, Sandoz added, gently, for fear of exaspe- 
rating him even more: , 

‘‘It's a mistake to stick at it like that,^ Claude. . . . You re 
tired, you’re hungry, and ail you’re going to do is spoil it 
again like you did last time.” 

An irritated gesture from Claude, and he said no more. 
It was the usual story; Claude never knew when to stop 
working, he let himself be carried away_ by the uesire for 
immediate certitude, the urgency of proving to himself that 
this really ivas his masterpiece. Now, after a momentary 
feeling of .satisfaction ivith the sitting, he was being assailed 
by doubt and despair. Ought he to have given so much 
prominence to the velvet jacket? as he going to 


to find the note he wanted to 


^0^0? At d he would Save died on the spot than 

“clhc answer at once. He ts^ts ed^ Jaw^ o£ 


Christine’s head Cvom the portfolio in which he had hidden 

his nictme with the document he 


it and began comparing his picture with the document nc 
Ind cooled direct from nature. ^ 

^ “Hallo'.” exclainrcd Hubuchc, “where did you draw that? 


Claude, startled by the question, made no reply, then, 
without any compunction, although he usually told them 
evcrvihing.’he lied, overcome by a strange sense of modesty, 
a delicate feeling that he wanted to keep his adventure to 

himself. , . . , 

*'Do you hear? ^Vho is it?’* the architect insisted. 

"Oh, nobody. A model,” 

"A model 1 Really? Very young, isn't she? Not bad either. 
. . .You'd better let me have her address. . . . Not for myself, 
for a sculptor I know who's looking around for a Psyche. Is 
it here, with the rest?” 

And Dubuche turned to a patch of the studio trail where 
addresses of models were chalked up at all angles. W^omen 
in particular left their ‘cards' there, in sprawling, childish 
hands: ‘Zoe Fi^deCer, 7 Rvic Cavnpagnc'Prcmiere/ a big 
brunette, now inclined to sag round the middle, cut dean 
across little ‘Flore Beauchamp. ^2 Rue de Laval', and 
‘Judith Vaquez, 69 Rue du Rocher', a jeivcss: tivo nice, fresh 
girls, though both a little on the skinny side. 

“I say, have you her address?” Dubuche repeated. 

Claude was furious. 


“For God's sake be quiet!” he bellowed. “Hoiv^ should 
I know her address? . . . And stop making a damned 
nuisance of yourself ivhcn somebody's trorking ! *' 

Sandoz had not spoken, Claude's outburst had startled 
him at first, but now be smiled. FTc was subtler than 
Dubuche, to xchom he gave a knouang wink as they both 
turned on Claude. They were sorry. They apologized. As 
Monsieur wanted to keep her for his own private use, they 
would not dream of asking Monsieur if they might borrow 
Imr. The old scallywag, treating himself to beauties like- 
this! Who would have thought it now? And where had he 
picked her up? In a low dive in Montmanre, or in the 
gutter m the Place Maubert? 

Claude, whose irritation increased tvith his embarrass- 
ment, could contain himself no longer. 



“Don’t be such fools 1 ’’ he said. “Don’t be such fools! 
ind stop it, anyhow, I can’t bear it just now!” 

His voice sounded suddenly so different that the other two 
topped at once, while he, after scraping off the head of his 
lude figure, drew it afresh and painted it in again after the 
[rawing of Christine, though his hand tras feverish,- 
incertain, and often ungainly. From the head he went on to 
he breast, which as yet was barely sketched in. This keyed 
lim up even more, for, chaste as he was, he had a passion 
or the physical beauty of women, an insane love for nudity 
lesired but never possessed, but was porverless to satisfy 
limself or to create enough of the beauty he dreamed of 
mfolding in an ecstatic embrace. The women he hustled out 
3£ his studio he adored in his pictures. He caressed them, 
autraged them even, and shed tears of despair over his 
failures to make them either sufficiently beautiful or 

minutes, tvi.. your he ashed. "I just want 
to go over these shoulders ready for tomorrow, and then we 

:S|*B;.h‘T=aStJdosS 

Shaken to tobacco; *7 ga^nVaimlefsly 

good strong cigar. he be«n ramlung^n in his 

Member of the a ^jelly-mould and an 

,St. Mathieu, was a cross betiveen Dubuche 

Empire timepiece: a decent s he still shared his 

took a sly dig*^ at him 

respect for the old-establishe learned vei7 much 

students, hoivever, he wou where the patron only 

at the studio in the Rue d > They were a tough lot 

'paid flying ’Jr^VOTCtty hard life when he ivas a new- 
and they had led him a pretty . how to make a 

, comer, but they had at leas g ^ he’d 

mount and how to draw a -hocolate in order to pay his 
lunched off a roll and a cup of chocoia 


nvcniyftvc francs fee,, the pai^er he’cl spoilt, dnkcrmg away 
at his drawing, the hours he'd spent at home ponng over 
his books before he’d sat for the Bcaux-Ans entrance exam f 
Even then he’d nearly been ploughed, w spite of his tremen- 
dons effort. It was imagination he lacked. In the drawing 
test a caryatid and a summer dining-room, he had come out 
bottom. At the oral, it is true, he had fared better, with his 
lomirithms, geometry’ and history, as he iras particularly 
kwn on the scientific side. Now he was at the Beanx-Arls 
as a sccond-dass pupil, he was having to wear himself to a 
shadow to pull off a first-class diploma. A hell of a life! Sort 
of thing that might go on for ever! 

On he went, sprawling all over the cushions, puffing away 
at hh pipe :, 

“The lectures you have to attend, perspective, descriptive 
gconicu7, stcrcotomy, building, history of art! And the 
reams of notes you're expected to make! , . , Then there’s 
the monthly architecture test, sometimes a draft, sometimes 
a working drawing. No time for playing aroinid if you want 
to get through your exams decently, especially when youVe 
to do as I have and earn your keep out of school hotirs. . . . 
Honestly, it's killing. . . 

A cushion had slipped off the divan. He picked it up with 
his feet. 

“Still, Tve been lucky, I suppose. I know plenty of fellows 
on the look-out for jobs who can't get a thing. Day before 
yesterday I came across an architect who works for a big 
contractor. Never met an architect who knew .so little about 
his job. He’d be useless as a mason's labourer and can't make 
head or tail of drawing if he sees one! He pays me uventy- 
five som an hour, and I bolster up his houses for him. . 
Couldn't have hern more convenient. Moihcr’d just wTxttcn 
to say she was stony again. Poor mother I The money I owe 
to that ivoman ! “ 

As Dnbuclie was obviously talking for Ins own benefit, 
chewing over his usual ideas, his everlasting preoccupation 
with making money, Sandoz was not taking the trouble to 
listen. He had opened tlie little window, finding the heat in 
the studio almost overpowering, and was sitting down look- 
ing out over the roof. After a time he did break in bn the 
architect. 


Xom'mg to dinner on Thursday, Dubuche? . . . The 
othcis are all coming, Fagerolles, Mahoudeau, joryv 


are 
Gairni6rc/' 


rass.aTfor ‘‘"‘“^“‘i by .t?a^: 


have M gJ^nfSi' oJ sijrae peopKe/r"'’^-^ ’''Pi''"*' "' 

. ."And what do you exp"c?,o ?«out K S""’" 

Wife with a nice fat dowr)'?” ^ ^ ^ handsome 


1 could do worse, I expect. That’s quite an ideaf” 

sute5,?r„ttS§: P^'" “ -P“ ^ 'ben 

“You -ii' ■ ^ Pouillaud.” 

look of I? ' s been writing himself dry by the 

«<wn . V • • gone to the bad as he has.” ^ ^ 

What do you mean? He’ll carry on his father’s business 
and get through his money in comfort at Plassans What’s 
, wrong with that? I always said he’d teach us al? a lesson 

SiMr ^ 

Sandoz furious, ivas just about to retort when a despair- 
ing oath from Claude cut him short. Since he had insisted 
on going on working, Claude had never opened his lips- he 
“ '^?tice the presence of his two friends. 

l o hell ivith the thing! Missed it again 1 . . . I'm hope- 
less, I must be! Never will be any good!” 

In his blind fury he was about to put his fist through his 
friends restrained him just in time, ft was 
childish, they said, to flare up like that. What good -ivould 
It do him to ruin his work and regret it ever afterwards? 
Claude, quivering with wrath, made no reply, !)iit stood 
glaring at the picture, his eyes burning with the unspeak- 
able torture of his impotence. His hands had refu‘;cd once 
more to produce anything clear or lifelike: tiic woman’s 
bosom he had been painting was simply a daub\ mess of 
dull colour, the flesh he worshipped and Jrad dicamed of 
reproducing with such brilliance was draii and lifeless. He 
could not even set it in its proper plane. V, Imt could be 
wrong with his brain that he almost thouelit he could hear 
It snap under ^the sti-ain of his futile effoiis? Could there 
be something wrong with his eyes that inifj.iiicd his vision? - 
Were his hands no longer his, since they rt fu'icd to cany out 
bis intentions? What drove him to disti action was tke 
infuriating thought of the hereditary someihing, he didn.'t 
know what, that sometimes made creation a sheer 



he ran his business on a basis of quick returns, never buv- 
g anything in the morning without knotdng which of his 
istomers would buy it in the evening. As a liar, he ivas 
iperb. 

Near the door, he stood for a long while contemplating 
le nude studies painted at Boutin’s; his eyes lit up with 
le pleasure of a connoisseur, though he kept them carefully ' 
laded under his heavy lids. He had talent, great talent, 
nd a real feeling for life, this young maniac, if only he 
■ouldn’t waste his time on things that nobody ivantedl 
Those little girl's legs, that woman’s body, they were a 
elight to look at, but they wouldn’t sell. He had already 
aade his choice — that little landscape, a bit of the Plassans 
ountry, both forceful and delicate, but he pretended not 
0 be looking at it. Then, after a time, he went up to it and 

aid, in his off-hand way : , , . 

“What’s this? Oh, one of the little things you in 
hovence. ... Too crude. I still haven’t sold the last two. 

rhen he rambled on lackadaisically: _ t antiVr but 

“You may refuse to believe me. Monsieur Lantier, but 
they jSst dZn’t sell, they just don’t. At 
trammed with that sort of thing, so MUhat ^ 
put my foot through something V,™ J .. t g^all have 

mn’t carry on like that, you know, I ! 

to sell them off cheap, and that mean ^ ^ my heart’s 
Now you know 

bigger than my pocket ^ourself. And you have 

to oblige young men of talent T telling ’em 

talent, no doubt about it, and ^on t J ^ P 
you have? But they won t bite, believe 

won’t bite!’’ . rlpverlv then, with the 

He piled up the ^“°'j?"JfJesisrextravagance, added: 
impulse of someone who cann . _ jjmv 

“Ah well, I shan’t have paid my call m 

much for this little tltingt went on painting 

Claude, angry and still very J“t: 

and did not even look round as he snappea 

“Twenty francs.” , ,, y „ let me have the 

“Twenty francs! You re ma . mke it or 

others at ten francs a time. . • • § 

leave it.” 
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The cuckoo had just called seven o’clock, which me 
that he had worked for eight solid hours with nothin?^?*^ 
eat but a crust, without a moment’s rest, on- his feet the 
whole time and trembling with fever. Now the sun was 
going down, and the studio was filling with shadows 
imparting a feeling of overpowering melancholy to the end 
of the day. When the light filtered away like this after a bout 
of fruitless labour, it felt as if the sun had disappeared for 
ever and taken Avith it all the life and gaiety and harmony 
of colours. 


“Come on, Claude,” begged Sandoz, moved almost to tears 
by his friend’s despair. “Come and have some dinner.” 

“Yes, come and have some dinner,” repeated Dubuche, 
and added: “You’ll get it all sorted out in the morning.” 

For a time Claude refused to give in. He stood riveted to 
the floor, deaf to their friendly voices, in grim determina- 
tion. What he ^vanted to do now that his fingers were so 


numb they could not grip the brush, he did not know, but 
he refused to acknowledge his impotence, burning with the 
mad desire to do something, to create something in spite 
of it. Even if he did nothing, he was going to stay where he 
was, he was not going to retreat before^ his difficulties. 
Shaken as by some mighty sob, he finally made a move. 
Seizing a broad palette knife, "(vith one slow, deliberate 
stroke he scraped off the head and shoulders of the reclining 
woman. It was murder he was committing, total obliteration 
in a mess of pulpy, muddy pigment. So all that remained 
stretched out beside the the nlan in the powerful jacket 
while in the background tsvo lively female figures rolled 
and frolicked on the bright green turf, was a naked woman s 
body with neither head nor shoulders, a mutilated trunk, a 
vague, corpselike shape, the dead flesh of the beauty of his 

dreams. , ■ j *1. 

Dubuche and Sandoz were already clattering down the 
wooden stairs. Claude went after them,_ suffering unspeak- 
able torture at the thought of leaving his picture as it was, 
disfigured by an ugly, gaping wound. 
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wStal had tall 

before the last daJ- fo ®“q»^^®o"niere’s studio 

Am Diploma competki^“s“f “ *“'"8“ for'the bJS' 
■iu Four in ,he diSConhe So ,T 
always avoided goinsr there for Dni? i i PP be had 

<ind cat-calls whirh because of the liK/i 

emboldened by his ao-oniSnErS?^/^*? But toda?- 

winds and made straight fo? it 'rS’v^o'r" '’’I'"'" *° the’ 

ThVstfdfo",“"’rr Wt ?otblS“ o' 
building in the nSrowest'pOT of thap' °'n’ ^oather-beaten 

It he had to go thrSh two fihh? ’'"o teaeh 

across which Ind bithy courtyards into a third 

formeri; occuS JsSt!"' ’’“V'’' Pla"S; 

could be scen^thronlh thefe 

whitewashed ceilinjr^fnr th^ i windows was the bare, 
with whitening P““ T“bbed 

whShtSoV^he lb '''u “'"t" bim, but stopped 
of stSs .’itS';S''0''!:.'' f b“SC place, with ?Ls 

angles tn ftm wide, double tables set at ri^ht- 

Paint notq in and cluttered with damp spoiwes 

boxes m t ‘^^n^Jesticks and the wooden 

Ssa^d r J the students left their white overalls, com- 
iwept onf r"‘ /" iras obviously never 

‘Vinters ckn rusty stove and the remains of last 

3f hand to wall at the other end, between a pair 

hemqo? ^ water-cistern. The walls 

unkempt barn of a place 
‘{forded a rf’niarkable spectacle. Around their upper hS 
actf.u^ ‘‘’^tied with a nondescript collection of plaster 
I cs,_ the loiver half was hidden behind a barricade of 
,1 boards and a forest of T-squares and set squares, 
p cn which ivere left uncovered had gradually 

^ up with drawings and scribblings, like scum 
. ashed over the margins of an ever-open book. These were 
ricatures of people, sketches of unmentionable objects, 
*^pressions to make a gendarme blench; there ivere maxims, 
Uculations and addresses, the whole outshone by the plain, 
conic statement chalked up in big letters in the place of 
3nour: |On June seventh Gorju said, "To hell with 
signed, Godemard.’ 

Glaude ivas welcomed by a sort of general growl, the growl 
■'vild beasts disturbed in their lair, and he stood in amaze- 







leinbers of the studio, harnessed between the shafts, faced 
ivay with their load while the rest of the mob streamed 
fter them, shouting and pushing behind. They roared 
irough the other two yards like a river in spate and poured 
ut into the roadway, flooding tlie street with tlieir din. 

Claude, too, was tvith them, running alongside Dubuche, 
rho brought up the rear, very annoyed because he had not 
icen able to spend another quarter of an hour to finish 
inting his drawing. 

"What are you doing afterwards?” , 

“Oh, heaps of things. I shall be on the trot all day. 

Discouraged, realizing that his friend was not to be 
letained, Claude answered reluctantly. . , _ 

"Oh, I see You’ll be at Sandoz’s tonight, I expect. 

"Well, yes. If they don’t ask me to dinner where Im 


• yf 

They were both getting out of breath. The mob was keep- 
ag up a goodish pace and, for the fun of ^as 

oing the longest way round. At the bottom of Ae Rue du 
VJit had slept across the Place God.n and ■"» 

he Rue de I’fichaudee. In front, the 

lulled with increasing vigour, ^„^^,l„Xrable 

meven pavings giving its load of h for^leather 

baking; behind it, the students 

breed everyone else to stand well ou o jn 

leing run down, while tradesmen so P , Kfoi^en out. 
heir shop doonvays, thinking ‘ Jacob 

rhe entire neighbourhood was 

the din and confusion reached such a p ‘ ^ 

dosed their shutters. As t ^ little 

Bonaparte, one the pavement and carried 

servant-girl who stood ^ P 

her along, a straw on j- »See you tonight.” 

. "I’ll say good-bye then,” said Claude, tiee yo g 

"See you tonight.” urnlce away at the end of 

Completely breathless, , suraed^ into the open 

the Rrlc desWux-Arts^The 

forecourt of the school. He back to the Rue 

his breath again, and then .„orsc; it was clearly not 

de Seine. His bad luck was ^ friends astray that 
intended that he should lead a y 

morning. He walked slowly ”P particular plans in his 
the Place du Panthbon, u,] ^ near, he thought he 

mind. Then, as he happened to be so 
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the houses, their flat fronts plastered to the eaves with • 
boards, pierced with narrow slits of windows, each onr^‘'r 
them a hive of busy craftsmen. At one of the narrowMf 
points in the street his attention was arrested by :a tiiiv 
paper-shop, tvith a barber’s on one side and a tripe-shop 
on the other and its window full of ridiculous prints remark- 
able either for their mushy sentimentality or their bartack- 
room lewdness. Feasting their eyes on the amazing display 
were a dreamy-looking youth and a couple of “giggling 
precocious little girls. He could have slapped their faces. 
Fagerolles lived just opposite in an old, dark house that 
stood out farther than its neighbours and was, in conse- 
quence, more thickly splashed tvith mud from the gutter. 
As Claude turned to cut across the street, an omnibus came 


bearing dotvn upon him; he had just time to leap on to the 
pavement, at that point merely a kerb, as the tvhecls brushed 
past and splashed him up to the knees. 

Fagerolles senior dealt in ornamental zinc-tvork and bad 
his tvorkshops on the ground floor, using as his showrooms, 
because they were better lighted, the tiro first-floor rooms 
overlooking the street. He lived at the back of the shop in a 
set of gloomy, stuffy little rooms like a cellar. There Henri 
had gro^vn up, a true child of the Paris pavements, on that 
narrow strip of kerb worn by the wheels of the traffic, 
drenched by the svater from the gutter, across the street from 
the paper-shop, the tripe-shop and the barber s. His father 
had started bv making him design ornaments for the shop. 
Then, when Ae lad had begun to have higher ambitions, 
had gone in for painting and started to tzlh zhout going 
to the Beaux -Arts, there bad been quarrels ano es'en b^ov/s. 


him harshlv and, although he was rsignec to le 
hoy do v.'hat he iiked, wzs still convincea ne wz~ 

die bad, , - , r - , 

Claude brushed the filth off 
the entrr, through a long archsrar 
■ 3bout svhich there h’.mg the same 
tnustr smell one miaht expect to 


■ned to letting the 
■r- he wz~ '^oing to 


ivater-tank- His stairs ran up 
protected bv an aseninz ztid a 

r>ist, and as' Claude rras 

floor he saw ivl. FazeroHes threu^ are zm 
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“Not at all. I’ve been at it since this morning" I’ve dn 
enough. . . . Believe it or not, but I’ve been struggline fo! 
the last hour trying to knock one sentence into shape- it 
haunted me all through lunch.” ^ 

A gesture £rom Claude, together with his look of blank 
despair, and Sandoz summed up the situation at once. 

“So you’re in trouble, too, are you?" he said. “Come on.' 
Let’s go out; a good long walk will brighten the pair of 
us up. What do you think?” 

As he was- passing the kitchen he was detained for a 
moment by an old wojnan, his daily woman who came for 
two hours in the morning and two in the afternoon, but 
on Thursdays stayed on for the evening because of the 
dinner. 


"It’s all settled, then, is it, monsieur?” she asked. “Skate, 
and then roast leg of lamb and potatoes?" 

“Yes, I think that should be all right.” 

“For how many tonight, monsieur?” 

“That’s one thing I never know. . . . Set for five, anyhow. 
. . . For seven o’clock. We’ll try to be back in time! ” 

Then, leaving Claude on the landing for a moment, 
Sandoz slipped in to see his mother. When he came out 
again, with the same solicitous discretion, the pair of them 
went downstairs without a word. On the doorstep, after a 


glance to right and left to take their bearings, they went 
up the street to the Place de I’Observatoire and then turned 
down the Boulevard du Montparnasse. It was their usual 
Walk; they chose it instinctively, for there was nothing they 
loved better than a leisurely stroll do^vn the long, broad 
stretches of the outer boulevards. Neither had spoken yet, 
for both were still preoccupied, but they gradually recovered 
their good spirits in each other’s company. It was not until 
they were passing the Care de I’O uest that Sandoz suddenly 
had an idea. ,, , , , 

“I know,” he said, “let’s go and look up Mahoudeau and 
see how that thing of his is getting on. I know he s giving 
his saints and angels a miss today.” 

"Good idea!” Claude answered. Well call on 


Mahoudeau.” . 

They turned at once into, the Rue du Cherche-Midi, 
where, only a short walk from the boulevard, Mahoudeau 
the sculptor had rented a shop from a fruiterer who had 
gone bankrupt, rubbed a thick coat of whitening on the 
wmdows and called' it a studio. There is something 
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disarmingly childish smile in his pale, vacant eve, rr 
the son of a PlaKsnnc — i , ^ He "^vas 


the son of a Plassans stonTcuTter' 

brilliantly successful in the art comDefirJonc tiaving tg 

the local ’Museum, had 

^ant of eight hundred francs for four years But in 
he had found himself out of his element^ had failed af the 
whh” frittered away his alloivance doing nothing 

hi ^ four yearsrwhS iS 

had found himself obliged to earn his living, he had hired 
himself out to a dealer m religious statuary for whom he 

M making Saint Joseph^ Saint Rochs 

Mary Magdalenes and all the Saints in the calendar. DurSg 
months, since he renewed contact with his 
mends from Provence, his juniors from the days when they 
f Auntie’ Giraud’s nursery school and now a lot 

m red-hot revolutionaries, his ambition had begun to revive. 
Ihe more he saw of his rabid artist friends who fuddled 
nis bmm with their outrageous theories, the more his 
ambitions favoured the colossal. 

I say ! Claude gasped. “Here’s a fine handful I ’’ 
Mahoudeau, delighted, took out his pipe and blew a 
cloud of smoke. 

Yes, isn’t it?” he said. “I’m going to show ’em some real 
nesh, my boy, as a change from the bladders of lard thev’re 
all so fond of I ” 


^ What’s she doing, bathing?” Sandoz asked. 

Bathing! Of course she isn’t. She’s a Bacchante will 

be when she gets her vine leaves.” 

This ivas too much for Claude. 

A Bacchante I ” was his indignant exclamation. “What do 
you take us for? A Bacchante! Is there such a thing? A 
grape-picker, if you like, and a modern gi'ape-picker, what’s 
uiore! And to hell with your Bacchantes! I know it’s a 
rrude, but what does that matter? She can be a peasant girl 
undressed, can’t she? You’ve got to make her one, that’s all 
there is to it. She’s got to be something alive, understand?” 

Mahoudeau merely trembled and said nothing for a 
moment; he was rather afraid of Claude’s censure and 
usually ended by accepting his ideal of strength and truth 
m art; so now, to make up for his shortcomings he blurted 
out obsequiously: 

“Yes. Of course. That’s what I meant, really, a grape- 
Picker. And she’ll be alive, you’ll see. She’ll reek of woman 
tvhen I’ve finished with her ! ” ^ 
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niggling detail which he reproduced with the medculot, 
simplicity of a primitive. His stove showed no appreciati^ 
of perspective, it was finicking, unimaginative and the 
colour of mud. 

Claude went over and looked at it and in a moment of 
pity, he tvho was usually so hard on bad painting found a 
word to say in its favour : 

“They’ll never be able to call you a charlatan, anyhow, 
Chaine. You do at least paint as you feel, and that’s how it 
ought to bel” 

The door had opened again and a young man stepped 
into the shop. He was tall, with fair hair, a big pink nose 
and large blue eyes, and was obviously short-sighted. He was 
laughing. 

“You know the herbalist next door,” he said. “Well, she’s 
looking for customers . . . with a face like that! ’’ 

They all laughed then, except Mahoudeau, who appeared 
-very embarrassed. 

“Jory', the prize brick-dropper 1 ’’ laughed Sandoz, as he 
shook the neuxomer’s hand. 


“Why, what have I said now? Oh, you mean Mahoudeau 
here goes to bed with her!” Jory ivent on, when he finally 
grasped the situation. “And why not.^^ What’s wrong with 
that? Who ever said ‘No’ to a woman?” 

,''It looks as if you said something to yours, said 
Mahoudeau simply. “She’s taken a piece out of your cheek. 

Thev all laughed again, but this time it was Jory s turn 
to blush. He had, in efiect, two long, deep scratches down 
his cheek. The son of a Plassans lawyer, Jory had driven his 
father to despair bv his amorous adventures which he nad 
brought to a sensational climax by running away- with a 
singer from a cafe-concert when he was supposed to be going 
to Paris to take up literature. For the past six the 

pair of them had been camping out in a disreputable hotel 
in the Latin Quarter, and his companion literally skinned 
him alive every time he left her for some troUop or o 
he picked up on the street. That explained his perpetual 
scars, bloody noses, thick ears and black eyes. 

While the other three talked, Cbame went o” solidly 
painting, rvith- the determination of ^ ox yoked to a 
piough.^Jory went into ecstasies over the Bacchante He 
adored fat women. At Plassans he had 
debut by turning romantic sonnets to the ample 
ampler hips of a local butcher’s wife, the cause of many a 



arranged her marriage to the little herbalist Jabouillc, who 
was a widower and r\dio did good business in that church- 
going neighbourhood. It was certainly possible, on occasion, 
to catch sight -of a figure in a cassock gliding through the 
mysterious little shop which the herbs and spices filled with 
the fragrance of incense, where the sale of sprays - was 
negotiated with discreetness worthy of the cloister and 
unction reminiscent of the vestry, and where customers 
whispered as devoutly as in a confessional, slipping the 
enemas unobtrusively into their reticules and departing 
with eyes cast modestly dotvn. There had been unfortunate 
rumours of abortions, but right-minded people attributed 
thein to the malice of the publican across the street. Since 
Jabouillc had remarried, business had begun to decline. The 
coloured bottles seemed to be losing their brightness and 
the dried herbs hanging from the ceiling were falling to 
dust while Jabouillc himself, reduced to little more than a 
shadow, rvas coughing himself to death. Even though 
'Mathilde herself was a regular churchgoer, the church- 
going customers fell away, for they thought she made 
herself too obvious with other men now that Jabouillc was 
worn out. 


She stood in the doorway for a moment, her sharp cr't> 
taking everything in, and soon the room -was filled with hei 
all-pervading perfume, the strong smell of simples th-i' 
impregnated her clothes and scented her greasy, ah'-iv. 
untidy hair — the sickly sweetness of mallow, the shaiy’"^ " 
of elderberry, the bitterness of rhubarb, all domiji-iti''- ' 
that warm odour of strong peppermint which seciiwc ■ \ - 
the very breath of her lungs, the breath she 
the faces of her men. ^ 

“Oh dear! You have callers,” she exebjnev. - :■ — ^ 


surprise. “I didn’t know. I’ll come back later 
“Yes, do,” replied Mahoudeau angrilv. ; 
anyhow. You can give me a sitting on Su-ca- 
'• In amazement, Claude looked first at 'h 


at the grape-picker. , _ , , . , _ 

“What! ” he exclaimed. “Do yon n’e-v • 

-Jabouillc who poses for that? Piling ;• ■ y 
The others laughed as Mahoiide.ia 
tion. No, not for the bust or the y 
hands, and only for the odd de;.a^ f _ 
shrieked with laughter too. ft’f , 
into the room, closed the dorr 




cussion with Claude, suddenly turned round in the 
of a sentence and said : 

“As if I cared! ” 


middle 


He finished what he had been saying to Claude thf'n 
called again over his shoulder; 

"Beside, Chaine’s too dense, anyhow 1 ” 

The subject' was dropped, and as the four of them strolled 
gently along they seemed to take up tlie whole width. of the 
Boulevard des Invalides. The gang usually spread out like 
that, as friends tacked themselves on to it until it looked 
hke a horde on the war-path. As they squared their broad 
young shoulders, these twenty-year-olds took possession of 
the entire roadway. Whenever they rvere together, fanfares 
cleared the tvay before them and they picked up Paris in 
one hand and put it calmly in their pocket. Victory was 
theirs for certain, so what did they care about down-at-heel 
boots and threadbare jackets when they could be conquerors 
at will? Their disdain went hand-in-hand with a boundless 


contempt for everything outside their art; contempt for 
wealth, contempt for society, contempt, above all, for 
politics. What use had they for all that sort of trash? The 
OTiy people in politics were a lot of brainless old dodderers. 
Their youthful arrogance set them above all sense of justice 
and made them deliberately ignore all the claims of social 
hfe in their mad pursuit of their dreams of an artists’ 
Utopia. There were times when it turned their heads com- 
pletely, but it also gave them both strength and courage. 

In the warmth of their hope and enthusiasm, Claude 
began to take heart and cheer up. All that remained of the 
morning’s tortures was a remote feeling of numbness as he 
launched into a discussion of his picture tvith Sandoz and 
Mahoudeau, swearing, of course, that he was certainly going 
to destroy it in the morning. Jqry, flashing defiant though 
myopic glances at all the old ladies they encountered, was 
bolding forth on his theories of artistic production. You 
should produce exactly as you feel, in the first burst of 
inspiration. He himself never knocked out so much as a line. 
^ they talked the four friends made their way down the 
boulevard, and the quietness and the long endless rows of 
ttees made a perfect setting for their arguments. But as they 
came out into the Esplanade des Invalides their argument 
"‘ired up into so violent a quarrel that they came to a halt 
m the very middle of that spacious thoroughfare, with 
I^laude furiously telling Jory he was an idiot, arguing that 


it was better to destroy one’s work than sell third-rate stuff, 
and swearing that nothing disgusted him more than a 
mercenary commercial attitude^ while Sandoz and Mahou- 
dean stood by, both talking at once at the . tops of their 
voices. Passers-by, Avondering what it was all about, first 
turned and stared, and finally began to gather round the 
four young men 'who looked as if they might fly at each 
other s throats at any moment. But they had to turn away 
disappointed, feeling they had been fooled when the four 
friends suddenly forgot their. quarrel and turned as one man 
to rhapsodize at the sight of a nursemaid in a light dress and 
long chen 7 -coloured ribbons. Well, they were damned 1- 
Jnst look at that for colour! They were enraptured. Half 
closing their eyes to appreciate the full effect, they moved 
off after the girl among the trees, like men suddenly aroused 
from a dream and surprised to be do'wn to earth again. They 
adored the Esplanade, open as it 'ivas to the 'ivholc sky, 
bounded only on the south side by the Invalides, so quiet 
and yet so vast^they looked on it as a kind of breathing 
space, in a Paris that w^as too small, too stuffy for the 
. ambition in their breasts. 

“Are you Uvo going somewhere?'’ Sandoz asked 
Mahoudeau and Jory, 

''No, not really,” the latter answered. "We were going 
with you. Where are you going?” 

It was Claude who replied, with a strange, blank look in 
his eye: , . 

. • "I hadn’t thought Along here.” 

And they turned and walked along the Quai d’Orsay as 
far as the Pont.de la Concorde. As they passed the Corps 
Ldgislatif, he added with a look of disgust: 

”Of all the filthy-looking buildings i ” 

"That 'iras a damned good speech Juics Favre made a 
couple of days ago,” said Jory. ”01d Rouher wasn’t half 
riled! . . ‘ 

, The three others refused to let him go on, and the 
quarrel broke out again. Who was Tules Favre, they wanted 
to know? Who ever heard of Rouher? Did they even exist? 
■ Con Ic of windbags nobody 'would think of mentioning ten 
.they were dead! And as they crossed over the 
^ ook their heads pityingly at Tory. By the 
^ died thr n-ddle of the Place de la Con 
let ar , was Claude who broke the 
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left, towards the Madeleine and fh,^r!! t ^ ^nd 

Hoes oE buildings suScd faf fa o ?hTdiS 
rooftops cutting clean ao-afncf i n distance, thetr 

P?|is=si=li 

TritSinhp” gigantic gateway of Fhe Arc de 

Inomphe, ivide open on infinity. The AvLue itself 

filled with a double stream of traffic, rolling on ifke twfn 
ivers, with eddies and waves of moving carriages tipped like 
foam with the sparkle of a lamp-glass or the S of a 

aossS -n i-dadways like big, broad lakes, 

bv hffirl V the flash of svheels, peopled 

human beings, and its 
feverish fountains breathing coolness over all its 

ly|^tide was quivering with delight, 
taking! Paris!” he cried. “It’s ours! All ours for the 

Each one of them was thrilled almost beyond words as 
ney looked on the scene with eyes that shone with desire, 
icl they not feel glory being wafted over the whole vast 
city from the top of that avenue? Paris was here, and they 
meant it to be theirs, 

take it,” asserted Sandoz, with his look of 
stubborn determination. 

Of course we will!” added Jory and Mahoudeau. 
f hey moved on again and, after walking some time at 
mndom, found themselves behind the Madeleine. As they 
came into the Place du Havre from the Rue Tronchet, 

OQ ^ suddenly called out: 

So we’re going to Baudequin's, are we?” 

The others looked surprised, but agreed they must have 
been going to Baudequin's. 

What day is it?” Claude asked. ^Thursday? . . . 
‘^a^rolles and Gagniere'll be there. . . . Come on, let's go 
to Baudequin's.” 

So they turned up the Rue d' Amsterdam. They had just 
^'^alked right across Paris, one of their favourite jaunts. 


hoxvAi they had other favourites too; all along the river- 
ie for example; or over, part of the fortifications, from.thc 
me Saiut-Tacqucs, say, to Les Moulineaux; or perhaps out 
. Pijre-Lachaise and back round the outer boulevards. For ^ 
whole day at a time they would roam the streets and 
mares, <as long as their legs would carry them, as if they 
ranted to conquer one district after another by flmging ' 
heir startling theories in the face of its houses. The pave- 
nents they tramped were their battlefield, the very sou of 
.vhich produced.an ecstasy which drugged their fatigue. ^ 
The Caf^ Baudequin was on the Boulevard des Batig-- 
nolles, at the corner of the Rue Darcet. The gang had made . 
it its regular meeting-place; why, they could never say, for 
Gat^nicre was the only member who lived near it. There 
they met every Sunday evening, and on Thursdays about 
five 9 'clock any of them '^vho happened to be free usually 
looked in at least for a moment or two. On this particular 
Thursday, as it was so sunny, the little tables outside under . 

. the awning were all occupied and their double .rank of . 
customers filled the entire pavement. But the gang detested 
all such promiscuity and ostentation, so they pushed their, 
way through the crowd into the cool, deserted cafe. - . 

“Why, Fagerolles is all by himself!’* said Claude, as he 
made his way to their usual table and shook hands with its 
one occupant, a pale, slim young man with a girlish face 
and a waggish, inveigling look in his steely grey eyes. They 
all sat down and ordered beer, while Claude w^ent on. talking . 
to Fagerolles*. 

“1 went and asked for you at your father’s place this after- 
noon. I can’t say he welcomed me with open arms/' 

Fagerolles, who fancied himself as a tough, laughed and 
slapped his thigh, 

“Oh, he makes me sick, the old man! “ he said. “I cleared 


out this morning, after a bit of a dust-up. He will try , to 
make me design a lot of junk for his damned zinc. As i£T 
didn’t do enough junk at tiae Beaux-Arts!“ 

His easy joke at the expense of his teachers delighted his 
friends. He amused them, and his ceaseless flow of both 
flattery and disparagement 'ivon their undying affection. He 
smiled disarmingly, first at one and then at another, whik 
with native sUckness his long, supple fingers worked ou] 

' intricate little sketches with the drops of beer spilled on tb< 
table. His art came easily to him and the happy knack o 
making a success of everything. ' 



“Where’s Gagniere?’’ asked Mahoudeau. “Haven.’t you ’ 
seen him?” 

“No. And I’ve been here an hour.” ' - . 

Tory said nothing, but nudged Sandoz and motioned with 
bis head in the direction of a girl sitting with her man friend 
at a table at the far end of the room. There were only two 
other customers in the place, a couple of sergeants busy 
playing cards. She looked little more than a child, a typical 
product of the Paris streets, where youngsters still look 
spare and immature even at eighteen. Her bang of short 
blonde hair, her delicate little nose and the big smiling 
mouth in her quaint, rosy face made her look rather like a 
well-brushed dog. She was turning over pages of a 
pictm'e-paper while her escort solemnly sipped his Madeira. 
Every now and then she flashed a lively glance at the gang 
over the top of her paper. 

“How’s that? Not bad, eh?” muttered Jory, already more 
than interested. “Who the devils she after? ... fis oojv 
ing straight at me.” 

Fagerolles instantly retorted; , , vnn 

“Nlit shel Make no mistake, my lad. She s minel . . . Yo 
don’t think I’ve been here an hour just waiting for you, 

’’The others laughed, and Fagerolles lowered hi* ™ice “ 

tell them about Irma B^cot. Sewas the 

screamingly funny I He knew her who e 1 . 

daughter of a grocer in the Rue Montorgueil Well edi ca 

ted,>t school ^111 she was “?o To he?' h”ml 

. metic, scripture and what not, sue lentih and 

work in the shop between a couple ° ^ 

finished her education at street leve , living in the e^er- 

bustle of the who stripped the whole 

, lasting gossip of for their quarter of 

■ neighbourhood naked as they.wa hther had very 

. Gruy^re. Her mother was and her lather 

sensibly, taken to sleeping with his , / ft also 

the trouble of seeking satisfaction elsewhere ®Se so in 
developed his taste for women, tnu ^. . 

.ne.xt to no time he was launched "P°” 00, 

mtJnr. hV>nt- cTnp PTOcerv busincss was tritterea away luu, 
pation, that the groee y , ^^fuj of sweetmeats and 
dried vegetables, bottles, “rat ^ 

everything. Irma J^over on a basket of figs one 

fathers assistants robed he^ o 
evening as he was closing me 
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novel; Claude 'wondered whether he could get her to no 
for him, and Mahoudeau saw her as a statuette, a Streep 
Urchin, a subject bound to sell. After a while, she went* 
throAving kisses, behind her escort's back, to every one, a 
whole shower of kisses that roused Jory's excitement to fever 
pitch. But Fagerolles was unwilling to lend her to any of 
them. It amused him, unconsciously, to think he had. found 
in her another child of the pavements like himself; he was 
tickled by the thought of the pavement depravity he sensed 
in her. 

At five o'clock, the gang called for more beer. Local 
habitues had filled up the neighbouring tables and, half in 
scorn, half in uneasy deference, were now beginning to look 
askance at the artists' corner. They were all well known now,^ 
and a legend was already beginning to spring up. But now 
they just talked banalities; the heat, the difficulty of getting 
a seat in the bus to the Od^on, the discovery of a pub where 
they served decent meat. One of them wanted to start an 
argument about a lot of dud pictures recently accepted by 
the Luxembourg Museum, but everybody agreed that the 
pictures were not worth the gilt they were framed in, so the 
subject was dropped and they sat for a time just smoking, 
exchanofincT the odd word and an occasional smile of agree- 

ment. . . - 

‘Took here," said Claude at last, "are we waiting for 


Gagniere or not?" , ^ -i 

The rest of them complained, too, that Gagniere was a 
nuisance, but they were sure he would turn up as soon as 

there was any soup going. , , 

“Yes, come on,” said Sandoz. Let go- T er o 
lamb tonight, so let’s try to be in time. 

'Each of them paid for his own drinks and 
Their departure caused something of a stir in the Some 
of the young men, who were probably paint . ^hp^rhief 
to each other and pointed at Claude, as if he were 
of some teixible tribe of savages. Jory s a fT-eatin"' the 
taking effect: the public was co-operaung 
‘open air’ school on its ovm account. The ^ng stiU Rooked 
on the whole thino- as a joke and said that the Cate riauae 
quin had no Idea of tL honour they were doing it by 
making it the probable cradle of a revo p-’ o-pj-oHes had 
The& number had ‘h-f 
joined tliem, ivhen they left the cate anu 
. Paris with the calm and certainty of conquerors. 
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Gagniere, who was just going to take his first spoonf„i c 
soup, put it back in his plate. ^ 

“I've been in the Rue de Lancry, listening to chamber 
music,” he said. “.Schumann. Things ... oh! you can’t 
imagine Avhat they were like! Things that get you here 
somehow, at the back of your head, li& a woman breathing 
down your neck. . . , Not like a kiss. ... No, more unsub- 
stantial^ than that ... a breath, a soft, faint breath/ 
Oh! it’s like ... like feeling your soul going out of your 
body ! ” 

_His eyes glistened with tears and his face turned pale in 
his ecstasy. 

“Tuck into that soup,” put in Mahoudeau, “and tell us 
all about that afterwards.” 

When the skate was served, the vinegar bottle was brought 
on to the table for those who wanted to give an extra fillip 
to the black-butter sauce. They attacked the simple meal 
with great gusto, devouring large quantities of bread, but 
being careful to put plenty of water with their wine. They 
had just greeted the leg of lamb with a hearty cheer, and the 
master of the house had just begun to carve, when the door 
opened again. This time the late comer was received with 
furious protests: 

“Full up! No more room! . . . Outside! . . . Turncoats 
not; wanted ! ” 

It was Dubuche. He was out of breath with running and, 
astounded by his hostile reception, pushed his great pale 
face round the door and tried to stammer out some kind of 
excuses. 

“It isn’t my fault, really. It’s the buses. • • • f 
five go past, all full up, in the Champs-£lysees.” 

“Don’t believe him! He’s fibbing! Send him away! Don t 
give him any lamb. Send him away ! Send him away ! 

When he did manage to get inside the room, they s:nv he 
was very formally dressed, all in black: black trouseis. black 
frockcoat, spick and span and meticulous as a bourgeois 

going to dine in toum. . , t- n ..tt 

"Hallo! He’s missed his party!” cried Fagerolles. His 
society friends didn’t ask him to stay, so he s come here to 
eat our lamb as he's noivhere else to go ! 

Dubuche blushed and stammered. 

“Oh! What a thing to say! . . • You re not fair, any of 
you! So shut up, the lot of you!”_ _ v .t,.- 

Sandoz and Claude, who were sitting next to each ot-*-. 
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Sandoz got up and went out when she had gone, and 
staged out for about a quarter of an hour. He had been 
saying good night to his mother; he tucked her up in her 
bed every night before she settled to sleep. 

The talk was getting noisier. Fagerolles v;as just telling 
them something that had happened to him. 

“Yes, my boy/* he was saying, “at the Beaux-Arts they 
actually correct the model ! , . . The other day Mazel came 
up to me and said: ‘Those two legs aren’t properly 
balanced.* So I said: T know they aren’t, neither are hers/ 
It was little Flore Beauchamp, and you knoiv^ ^rhat she’s 
like. He was furious, and what do you think he said: ‘Well, 
if they aren’t they ought to be!*'* 

They were all convulsed, especially Claude, for v/hose 
benefit Fagerolles had told the story, as a form of flattery^ 
He had been influenced by Claude for some time and, 
although he still painted with the slickness of a conjuror, all 
he talked about now was solid painting, chunks of nature 
flung raw on to the canvas, pulsating with life — ^^vhich did 
not prevent him from making fun of the “open-air” school, 
when he was in other company, and accusing them of 
putting on their paint with a ladle. 

, Dubuche, ^vho had not laughed because he was so shocked, 
saewed up the courage to retort: 

“Why do you stay on at the Beaux-Arts if you think it’s so 
stupid? If you don't like it, leave! . . . Oh, I know you've 
all got a down on me because I stand up for the Beaux-Arts, 
but you see I happen to believe that if you want to do a job 
you can’t do better than learn to do it properly/* 

The others roared in derision, and Claude had to assert 
himself very firmly to make himself heard. 

- “He’s right,” he said. “You ought to learn your job. But 
it isn't perhaps the best thing to learn it from a lot of hide- 
bound teachers who want to drive their point of vie^v into 
you at all costs. . . . Mazel's a fooll Saying Flore Beau- 
champ’s legs aren't properly balanced! You've seen ’em for 
yourselves, haven't you? They're amazing! They tell every- 
, thing there is to know about her, fast living included! 

He lay back on the bed and, as he gazed into space, 
talked on, his voice warm with enthusiasm. 

“Life! Life! Life! What it is to feel it and paint it as it 
teally is! To love it for its own sake; to see it as the on y 
ttue, everlasting, ever-changing beauty, and refuse to 
bow it might be ‘improved* by being eniasculatea. 
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made the conquest o£ nature, the French landscape painterc 
his chief preoccupations were accuracy of tone and exari 
observation of values, but he worked as a theorist whose 
integrity made him heavy-handed with his brush. It often 
happened that he tvas too timid to risk a really vibrant note 
and produced^ something surprisingly grey and sad, in spite 
of his revolutionary passion. 

“Wait till they see my piece/' put in Mahoudeau. “That'll 
give ’em something to think about." 

“Oh, you'll get in all right," said Claude. “The sculptors 
are always more open-minded than the painters. Besides, 
you know %rhat you're after, and you're bound to bring it 
off . . . you've got it in your fingers. . . . She’s going to be 
worth looking at, that grape-picker of yours." 

Claude s compliment gave Mahoudeau something to think 
about, for although power was what he aimed at in his 
work it was not really his natural bent, and he despised 
grace, though it sprang from his rough, uneducated work- 
man's fingers, invincible and persistent as a flower sown in 
hard ground by the wind. 

Fagerolles, smart as usual, ^vas not exhibiting, in case his 
teachers did not like it, so he poured out ail his contempt 
on the Salon — “a filthy old junk-shop where good painting 
went as mouldy as the bad.” Though he would never admit 
it, what he wanted was the Prix de Rome, though he ridi- 
culed chat along with the rest. 

Jory planted himself in the middle of the floor, his gtes 
of beer clutched in his fist, and punctuated his remarks with 
sips. 

“I've had just as much as I can stand of that famous 
Selection Committee I " he exclaimed. “It’s got to be 
smashed, and I’m going to smash it! I open the attack in 
our next number, and I give it hell, so don't forget to let 
me have a note or two, and between us we'll flatten it out 
completely. It's going to be fun, I can see that.” 

Amid the general enthusiasm Claude regained his self- 
esteem completely. The battle ivas on, and he wa^ in it! 

^ They ;vere all in it, elbow to elbow# to march to the fiav. 
Not one among them at that moment had any thoue;lit of 
his own personal glory, for as yet nothing had come hk tv. eea 
them, neither their fundamental disparities, which thc\ had 
not yet realized, nor the spirit of rivalry which w is one dav 
to set them at variance. The success of one, surely meant 
' success for them all! Bubbling over with youih and 
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fond of young folks, and there was nothing he liked her 
than to drop in now and again and smoke a pipe with th 
friendly novices and share the warmth of their enthusiasm^ 

“I’ll go and make the tea,“ cried Sandoz. 

And when he came back from die kitchen with the cups 
and the teapot, he found Bongrand settled in, sitting astiade 
a chair smoking his short clay pipe in the middle of a 
renewed outburst of chatter, and talking himself in a voice 
like thunder. His grandfather was a Beauceron farmer; his 
father a middle-class townsman of peasant stock 'refined by 
his mother’s sound artistic taste. He was rich, so he had no 
need to sell and had remained a true Bohemian both in taste 


and opinions. 

“Selection Committee!” he was saying, “I wouldn’t be 
seen dead on it.” And he emphasized his’ assertions by 
vigorous gestures. “I couldn’t be so inhuman as to turn 
down a lot of poor beggars who almost certainly have their 
living to earn.” 

“Still,” said Claude, “you could do us a jolly good turn by 
standing up for our pictures.” 

“Not II All I should do would be to compromise you! I 
cut no ice really, you know. I’m a mere nobody.” 

There was an outburst of protest, and Fagerolles fairly 
shrieked; “You can’t tell us the man who painted The 


Wedding’ cuts no ice! ” 

Bongi*and was on his feet in a moment, his face flushed 
with temper. 

“Don’t even mention The Wedding’ to me ! I ve heard 
just as much as I can stand about The Wedding’, so now 
you're warned. Ever since the thing was p^ut in the Luxem- 
bourg it’s haunted me like a bad dream.” 

His ‘Village Wedding’ was, nevertheless, his masterpiece. 
It represented a wedding party straggling across a cornfield, 
a series of closely studied peasant types to he had 

nianaged to impart an epic quality worthy of Homer him- 
self. It was an artistic land-mark, a turning-point in the 
evolution of painting; it presented a new formula. Follow- 
ing Delacroix, and parallel with Courbet, it was Roman- 
ticism tempered by logic, more precise in observation more 
perfect in treatment, although it did not make a frontal 
■attack on nature in the full crudity of f'l' ^ 

the younger school of painting claimed desce 

don’t TS’ any thing lovelier,” said Claude, “than the 
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that they insisted on buying through a dealer, in the ho 
of getting a discount. The daily-bread question led 
further arguments, Claude was supremely contemptuous; if 
they rooked you, he said, what did it matter so long as you 
knew you’d produced a masterpiece, even if you had^ to 
live on nothing but water? Jory’s avowed interest in filthy 
lucre was received with indignant shouts of “Journalist T' 
and “Throw him out!“ followed by a volley of . ticklish 
questions. Would he sell his pen for money? Would he cut 
off his right hand rather than write the opposite of what 
he believed to be true? His answers were not listened to, 
however, as the general excitement now worked up to fever' 
pitch in the fine frenzy of twenty-year-olds pouring out their 
scorn on the world in general, unanimous in their passion 
for the work of art unmarred by any human frailties and set 
high in their heaven like a sun. They would willingly have 
flung themselves into the fire they were starting. 

Bongrand had not stirred for some time, but faced with all 
this boundless confidence, all the joyful clamour of attack, 
he, made a vague gesture of forbearance. Forgetting all the 
scores of paintings that had established his reputation, 
thinking only of the birth pangs of the sketch he had just 
left standing on his easel, he took out his little pipe and, 
witli tears in his eyes, murmured quietly: 

“What it is to be young! “ 

Until two o’clock in the morning Sandoz kept plying his 
guests with tea. Outside, the only sound that rose from the 
sleeping streets was the angry wailing of an amorous cat. 
Inside, everyone was talking at random, carried away by the 
flow of their own words, though throats were hoarse and 
eyes burning from lack of sleep. When, at last, the party did 
decide to break up, Sandoz picked up the lamp and lighted 
them down the stair, leaning over the banister to whisper. 

“Don’t make a noise, mother’s asleep.’ , , . 

And when they had picked their way stealtluly down the 
stairs and the sound of their footsteps had died away, the 


house was silent. . ^ , 

When it struck four, Claude, who was seeing Bongrand 
home throusfh the deserted streets, was still talking, tie had 
j • 1 1 -r.roi* Knvninor with imDaticnce tor 


nome through the deserted streets, was suu 
no desire to eo to bed, he was burning with impatience for 
the sun to come up so that he could get back to his picture. 
This time, warmed by his day of good fellovvship, his head 
aching and seething with ideas, he was certain to 
masterpiece. He felt he could paint now and saw himself . 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

One morning, six weeks later, Claude v;as painting in the 
sunshine that came streaming in thi-ough his studio window. 
The mMdle of August had been dull and rvet, but now the 
sky was blue again his heart was back in his work. His big 
canvas was making only slow progress, but he was putting 
up a' determined fight and spending long, silent mornings 
working on it. 

There was a knock at the door. He thought it was the 
concierge, Madame Joseph, bringing up his lunch, so, as 
the key was ahvays in the lock, he simply called out : 

“Come in ! ” 

The door opened; he was aware of a faint, barely percep- 
tible movement, and that was all. He went on painting with- 
out even turning to look. But after a time the tense silence, 
broken only by the soft sound of somebody breathing, began 
to disturb him, so he looked to see what it was. He was 
dumbfounded, for there stood a woman he did not recog- 
nize, wearing a light dress, her face half hidden under a 
white veil and, what was most amazing, she was carrying a 
bunch of roses. 

Suddenly he realized tvho it was. 

"It’s you, mademoiselle ! . . . The very last person I should 
have thought of ! ’’ 

It was Christine. His last, hardly complimentary remark, 
though it had slipped out almost before he was au’arc of it, 
was really perfectly true. For a time her memory had 
occupied his thoughts incessantly, then, as trvo months went 
by without her giving any sign of life, she had become 
merely a fleeting vision, a pleasant face unfortunately never 
to be seen again. 

“Yes, it’s me, monsieur,’’ she said. “I thought it teas no 
nice of me not to have thanked you.” . . 

She blushed, and her speech was hesitant, as if she con 
not find her words. Maybe the long climb up the ' 
the street had made her out of breath, for her hear 
beating very fast. Had she done the wrong tbjng; ^ j, 
dered, to pay this call which she had discussed wn i 




le memoi'y of the night she had spent in a strange man’s 
jora tortured her with remorse, like a sin, or how, at last, 
le had managed to put the man out of her mind and the , 
fhole episode, like the aftermath of an unpleasant dream, 
tad gradually melted away. Then, she did not know how, 
hrough the measured calm of her new life, the image had 
isen again from the shadows and grown clearer and more 
precise until it obsessed her every moment of the day. Why 
should she have forgotten him? She had nothing to hold 
against him. On the contrary, she had reason- to be grate- 
ful to him. The thought of seeing him again, completely 
repressed at first and held at bay for a long time later, had 
gradually become an idee fixe. Every evening when she was 
alone in her room temptation had haunted her in the form 
of an irritating, unsettled feeling, a vague, unacknowledged 
desire; and she had only been able to ease her mind a little 
by explaining away her restlessness as the need lo express 
kr mtitude. She felt so alone, so stifled in that sleepy 
household, while the pulse of youth was beating fast within 
her, and her heart tvas so eager for friendship. 

"So I thought I would make the most of my first outing,” 

■ she said. “Besides, it tvas so lovely this morning, after all 
dial depressing rain!” 

Claude, still standing looking at her, was very happy; he, 
0, made his confession, for he had nothing to hide. 

“I didn’t dare go on thinking about you,” he said. “You 
;e,you were like one of those fairies who come up through 
be fioor, or melt into the wall, just when you least expect 
herato.So I said to myself: It’s all over; perhaps it isn’t even 
me that she came in this studio.’ But here you are. and I’m 
so pleased! More pleased than I can possibly tell you!” 

Smiling, but rather ill at ease, Christine turned away, 
pretending lo look about her. Her smile soon disappeared, 
however, for the savage-looking painting she saw all araund 
her, the (lambo’yant sketches of Provence, the terrifying 
anatomical precision of the studies from the nude made 
her blood ran cold, as they had done the first time she saw 
them. She suddenly felt afraid again, really afraid, and in 
a different, much more serious voice, said : 

"n? your way. I must go.” 

Oh, no!” cried Claude at once. “You mustn’t go!” He 
^ntiy pushed her back on her chair. “I’d just about workdd 
I I'jeli to a standstill, so it’ll do me good to talk to you. . . . 
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reserve, why that veiled irritation? He closed the door and 
stalked about the room, baffled, trying in, vain to' think what 
he had said or. done to offend her. Then perplexity gave 
way to anger in the form of a violent oath and a vigorous 
shrug of the shoulders,. as, if to shake off his senseless pre- 
occupation. You never knew where you were with women 1 
But the sight of the bunch of roses filling up his water-jug 
calmed him down, it smelt so sweet. It filled the. whole 
studio with, its perfume and, without another word, he set 
to work again in the scent of .the roses. ' 

Two more months went by. The first few days after 
Christine’s visit, at' the slightest sound, or when Madame 
Joseph brought him up his lunch or his mail, Claiide would 
look sharply round and could never conceal his disappoint- 
ment. He never went out now before four in the afternoon, 
and when the concierge told him one evening that a young 
..lady had called, about five he had been unable to set his 
mind at rest until he realized that his caller must have, been 
Zo^ Piedefer, the model. Then day had followed day in a 
long bout of feverish activity, during which he had been so 
unapproachable, his theories had been so alarmingly 
violent, that none of his friends had dared to argue with 
him, so sweeping was he in his condemnations. Painting 
alone rvas worth while, and everything should be sacrificed 
to that, parents, friends, and particularly women! From his 
burning fever he had slipped into excruciating despair, a 
whole week of impotence and doubt, a whole week tortured 
b,y the thought of his bungling stupidity. He was gradually 
recovering and had gone back to his usual routine, his 
resigned and solitary struggle with his painting when, one 
misty October morning, he started and hastily put down 
his palette. No one had knocked at the door, but he 
had recognized a footstep ori • the stairs. He opened the 
door, and who should step into the room but Christine at 
last! ' 

. She was wearing a big grey woollen cloak which com- 
pletely enveloped her and a, little dark velvet hat ^ 
black lace veil beaded w.ith naoisture from the mist outside. 
There was a nip of winter in the air, but Christine 
excellent spirits. She apologized for having dekayed her 
visit so long, she smiled her frank, open smile 
adinitted she had been, reluctant to come; that she -had ^en 
thought she did not want to come; ideas of hers, sue 
things he surely understood. But he did not uncersia-.^. 


. ! iot try to understand, why she %vas there. It was- 
: • . {.> know that he had not offended her and tlm 
T- ^nliing to come and see him now and again as a 
.i iiiend. There was no explanation between them. 

of them spoke of the torment and the struggle of 
past few weeks; they chatted ior nearly an hour, in. 
f''!, } fret a^reemeixt, without dis'^embllng or hostility, as- if,' 
J^hile dxey were apart, they had unconsciously coine to 
understand eadx other. The sketdus and the life studies on. 
the walls meant nothing to her now. She looked^ for a 
moment at the big picture, at the nude figure reclining on 
the "rass in the blazing gulden sunshine, and concluded it 
was^xxot herself. It could not he: ihe ^s'nman in the picture 
had neither her face nor her lirnb<. How could she possibly 
have recognized hcnclf in ih:it frighiful mess of colours? 
And a daslx of pitv uas achlod to hci friemUlup for this well' 
meaning young man who could not rcallv paint a likeness. 
Taking her leave hi the dnoiucay, it was she xvho held out 
her hand with a cm dial : “I <h^^ come again, you know.*' 
know, in anodwr couple of months," 

“No. next week. . . . You sec i[ I don’t. , . . Till Thursday, 
then." 

And on Thm sdav she was tliete. just as she had said. 
From that dav on .she no\er failed to call once a week 
though nor alna^'- on the same day at first, but just OV 
whatever dav duf h ippcued ho bee. Then, after a time 
she sen led on riun sday. as Nfadamo \kanzade had decider 
she should have Thtnsdar mornings for going out aix< 
taking the air in the Bois de Boulogne. She had to be i 
again ]>v devem s-o she walked verv quicklv and often eve 
ran, wirh the result that she was quite rosy with exertio 
when siie reach eii the .stmho, for it ^cas a good hour's wal 
from Passy to the Quai dc out bon. For four months th: 
wdnfcr. between Orti^bcr and Fcbniaiv, she came every xvej 
through pelting rain, fogs from the Seine or sickly xvint 
sunshine doing its best to warm the pavements. After t- 
first month or so, if she happened to have an errand to j 
in Paris, he would j)av au unexepected call on some otfi 
day of the week, dashing up to the studio xvith only 
moment or tw’o to spare, the time to say “good momir 
and call out “good bye" as she ran down to the street aga 
Claude w^as getting to know Christine better noxv. W 
his everlasting distrust of xvomen, his suspicion that 
had been entangled in a love affair had persisted for sc 



me. but her gentle eyes and her crisp laugh had at last 
[spelled it, and now he felt she was as inuocent as a child, 
s soon as she came in now she was at home, at her ease, 
ithout the faintest trace of embarrassment, ready to start 
er ceaseless flow of chatter. She had recounted her child- 
ood at Clermont a score of times already, but she always 
ime back to it. The evening her father. Captain Halle- 
tain, had his last stroke and dropped like a log from his 
[lair, she and her mother were out at church. She remem- 
ered their homecoming perfectly, and the terrible night 
aat ensued, with the Captain, who was very strong and 
eavily built, laid out on a mattress; she reraemhered so 
^ell the way his lower jaw protruded that it was impossible 
or her to think of him otherwise. She herself had the same 
hape of jaw, and when her mother was at her \vits’ end to 
all her to order she used to say: “You’ve got your father's 
:hin, my girl. You’ll come to a sad end, like he did!’’ 

“Poor mother!” Christine would say as she recalled how 
)ften she had nearly deafened her by her rowdy games. As 
;ar back as she could remember her, her mother had ahvays 
iat at the same window painting her fans, a slim, silent 
little figure with gentle eyes, the only one of her mother’s 
features she had inherited. People often used to say to the 
dear soul, knowing it umuld please her; “She has your eyes.” 
And then she would smile, happy to feel that she was at least 
responsible for that one touch of gentleness in her daughter’s 
face. After her husband’s death, she worked so hard that her 
sight began to fail. But she had to live somehow. The six 
hundred francs she drew as a widow’s pension ■were barely 
enough to keep the child. So for five years the child had 
watched her mother grotv a little paler, a little thinner every 
day, wasting away to a mere shadow, so that now she could 
never forgive herself for not having been a good child, for 
driving her mother to despair by not persevering with her 
work, starting every. week with the best of intentions, swear- 
ing she would soon be helping her to earn their living. But 
do what she might, her limbs would not keep still and every 
time she tried to make herself settle dorvn she began to be 
dl. Then one morning her mother had been unable to get 
np, and had' died, without a parting word, her eyes brim- 
ming with tears. That was how she could still see her 
mother, with eyes wide open, staring at her, -tveeping even 
liter death. 

At other times, when Claude asked her about Clermont, 



names of all the kings of France with the appropriate dates- 
the famous musician who never got beyond “Les Petits 
Bdteaux’i; the marvellous water-colourist who spoilt-all her 
trees because she found leaves were so hard to paint! From 
there she would suddenly leap' to the fifteen months she had 
spent after her mother’s death in the big Convent of the 
Visitation in its magnificent gardens on the outskirts of the 
town. She would tell endless stories about the nuns and 
tremble to think how jealous, or foolish, or innocent they 
were. She herself was to have become a nun, though she felt 
stifled inside any church. Just when she was thinking it was 
too late to break away, the Mother Superior, who was very 
fond of her, had headed her away from convent life by 
getting her this place with Madame Vanzade. One thing 
about it still surprised her; how had the Mother of the Holy 
Angels been able to see through her so clearly? For since she 
had been in Paris she had grown completely indifferent to 
religion. 

When the memories of Clermont appeared exhausted, 
Claude wanted to know what sort of life she led at Madame 
Vanzade’s, and every week she supplied him with fresh 
details. Life in the silent, secluded little mansion in Passy 
was as smooth and regular as the 'gentle ticking of its 
antiquated clocks. Two ancient retainers, a cook and a 
butler, who had been with the family forty years, were the 
only people who moved about the empty rooms, with silent, 
slippered tread, like ghosts. Visitors were few and far 
between, and then only some eighty-year-old general, so dry 
and shrivelled that he hardly made an impression on the 
carpet. It was a house of shadows, where the sunshine was 
filtered down to a guttering night-light strength between the 
laths of the window-shutters. Since the old lady had gone 
blind and lost the use of her legs, her sole entertainment 
had been to have someone read pious literature to her 
indefinitely. How dreary they seemed to the girl, these end- 
less readings! If only she had known how, she would have 
loved to spend her time cutting out dresses, trimming 
■ bonnets or making artificial flowers. It was hard to think 
that she was really good for nothing, that she should have 
been taught so many things and yet be qualified to do little 
ttiore .than any simple hired girl! Besides, she felt too 
repressed in such a stern, secluded house that smelt of death 
and decay, and that same reckless feeling she had known as 
^ child, when she wanted to force herself to work to please 



gued it was as^ two friends who know they will never 
larrel. But their friendship was becoming so vital that 
ley could no longer live without each other. 

As soon as Christine arrived Claude would take the key 
ut of the door. Christine insisted that he should, so that 
0 one should come and disturb them. After the first few 
isits she had soon taken possession of the studio and made 
erself at home in it. She was sorely tempted to try to tidy 
ip the place, for she suffered torments surrounded by such 
leglect. But it was no easy undertaking, as Claude refused 
0 let Madame Joseph sweep the floor lest the dust should 
lettle on his wet canvases. So Christine’s first attempts at 
;idying were looked upon with a worried and anxious eye. 
What was the good of moving things around? he asked. 
Wasn’t it better to have them handy? And yet she seemed 
to be so happy doing her little chores that he let her jolly 
h im into giving her die run of the place, so that now she no 
sooner arrived than she took off her gloves, pinned up her 
skirt to keep it clean, pushed everything everywhere and 
had the place straightened up in no time. The heap of 
accumulated cinders had gone from in front of the stove, 
the bed and the washstand were hidden by the screen, the 
divan had been brushed and dusted, the wardrobe polished, 
the deal table cleared of dirty crockeo' znd paint stains; and 
over the chairs arranged in pleasing s'-.'mmetry and the 
wobbly easels propped against the iralis the enormous 
cuckoo-clock ivith its blaze of bright red fio'.v'ers sent out a 
tick which seemed to have gained in resonance. The result 
was raars'elloiis. The studio '.vas unrecognizable. Claude 
could hardly believe bis cam eyes vhen he savr her bustling 
f round the reem, sinjiaz as she worhed. Could this postibly 
be the girl who sale she tras lazy and that t.-ork gave he^r 
■ sick headaches, he trzadered? She laughed. Brain work did 
. pve her headaches, hut t.'oriiaz 'rtth her hands and feet 
did her a world of g&td. she said,*att-d kent ,h er from t/iking- 
; She confei^ed. as if it rrere state sort cf vice, her fon-d.nets 
;■ , for the reallv heaw -rerh cf a htuse, a caste decicrec hv her 


j mother, whose fdezi in edttta.titn 
I 'governess disdairfei cf envehin^ : 
y ■ accomplishiEeats. The ttlxfnzS'Cci'th 
^ she was quire szrCL f.cr h^az cauda 
^ ing, or enjoying hsnelz clav^.r alt 
C she could have h-eatk: tfte’dur 
Vfould have fctrtd u£e a* 





and Claude had been saying how few people one met on the 
embankment in the He Saint-Louis, she agreed to take a 
walk. So they went up the Quai de Bourbon and the Quai 
d’Anjou, stopping every few yards, attracted by the various 
activities along the Seine, the dredger with its grating 
buckets, the laundry-boat loud with the shouts of a quarreh 
a crane in the distance busy unloading a barge. Ctostine 
was amazed: she could not believe that the busy Quai des 
Ormes on the far bank, and the Quai Henri-Quatre she was 
on, with its broad strand like a beach, and dogs and children 
rolling about on the heaps of sand, and the whole sky-line 
of this city so full of life and activity, was the sky-line of that 
accursed city, lurid and spattered with blood, she had 
glimpsed the night of her arrival. They moved on then, 
round the tip of the island, lingering to savour the silent, 
forsaken atmosphere of its stately old houses; they watched 
the water seething among the forest of piles at the break- 
water and corne back round by the Quai de Bethune and 
the Quai d’Orl^ans. They were closer to each other now 
than when they started out, forced together by the broaden- 
ing of the stream, until they stood shoulder to shoulder 
looking over its gigantic florv across to the Port-au-Vin and 
the Jardin des Plantes. Against the sky domed roofs of 
buildings were turning a deeper blue. As they, approached 
the Pont Saint-Louis, he had to tell her it was Notre-Dame 
she could see since she did not recognize it from the east end, 
from which it looked like some enormous crouching beast 
with flying-buttress legs, raising its head of twin towers at 
the end of its lengthy monster’s spine. But their great dis- 
covery on that particular day was the westerly end of the 
island, like the prow of a vessel eternally at anchor, strain- 
ing towards Paris without ever reaching it. At the foot of 
■ a steep flight of steps they found a wharf planted with huge 
trees and not a soul about,.a pleasant refuge, a sanctuary in 
the heart of the crowd, for all round on the bridges and 
embankment Paris roared while they, on the water’s edge, 
tasted all the joy of being alone and ignored by the rest of 
the world. From that moment the wharf was their little strip 
of countryside, their bit of open air where they made the 
most of the sunshine when the oppressive heat of the studio 
with its red-hot, roaring stove grew too stifling for them and 
began to make their hands tingle with a fever they instinc- 
tively distrusted. Even then Christine still_ refused to let 
Claude escort 'her any farther than the Mail. At the Quai 


•; cs jjhc always sent Uim back, as if Paris, its crow< 
u. possible encounters began at that long stretcl 
, n.i .nUneut that lay “ahead of her. But Passy was such : 

, ' uA\ off, and she was beginning to be so bored b; 
•.Ciug the entire journey alone, that little by btde sh 
\vntcd and allowed him first to go as tar as the Hotel d 
die, then as far as the Pont^Ncnf. then to the Tuileriej 
le be^-an, too, to forget the danger she had imagined, am 
I the ^end they would go off togetlRr arm in arm, like : 
air of newly-weds, and with time the same leisurely rali 
ion<^ the same pavements, ahrng the liveiside, had assume^ 
a infinite chatan and filled them wiih a keen sense c 
appiness the like of nhich iliev ^verc never to know agah: 
'hey belonged to each other he,n i and soul, though neilhe 
ad embraced the other plnshally, and the soul of thegrea 
ity, rising from the wrapped them in all the tendei 

less that had escr puUed ihroueh its age old stones. 

When the wernher turned rcallv wintry, in DecenibeJ 
Christine started coming onlv in the afternoon, so that'th 
un was going dowit when Cffatide starred out with hei 
tbout four o’tlmk. in the direction of Passy. On clear day: 

IS soon as ihev came out on to the Pont Louis-PhilippCi 
he whole \ suctch of tlie en\ haul meat apparently end- 
ess. 1,0. h< haa tfiem. Along its entire length the slanting 
a\s of the setting sun cast o\cr the bouses on the right 
aank a dnsriug of \earni gold, while on the left bank, and 
he islands iho buildings stood out black against the flaming 
rk>iv of the ^vest. Between these two margins, one ablaze 
^vith hglit. the <ahor gloomy with shadow, the spangled * 
Seine flawed, ciu across i)v the narrow stripes of the bridges, 
:hc five anhes of the Pont Notro-Dame under the single 
;pan of the Pmn d‘ \vcole, then the Pont au Change and 
hevond that the Pout-Neuf, each narrower than the other, 
ihc shadow of each followed hv a stripe of bright light where 
the saiin-hlue water faded to white. While the twilight 
jilhoucues on (he left hank culminated in the pointed 
towers of the Palais de Justice, harshly blacked on tlte 
cloudless sky. on the right a gentle curve swung through 
the sunlight nmning away into the distance so far that the : 
Pavilion de Flore standing out like a citadel yonder at its 
utmost tip looked like a dream castle rising, smoky blue, 
airy and quivering against the rosy mists of the horizon. But 
Claude and Christine, drenched in sunshine under the 
leafless plane-trees, did not look for long at the mighty 


the west, but took pleasure in quaint bits 

especially the ancient 
houses that stand above the Maih There were little one- 

fishing-tackle shops surmounted by 
hnrtprl shrubs and Virginia creepers and 

y houses, all badly in need of repair, all 

spor ing washing at their windows, the whole making an 
amiuing pi e of odd-looking buildings, a surprising jumble 
of beams masonry, crumbling walls and hanging 

prdens thiough which balls of glass flashed back the sun 
like stars. 

Follo'^v'ing the enibankment, they soon left behind the 
next batch of big buildings, the barracks, the Hotel de Ville, 
and turned their interest to the other bank of the Seine, the 
Late, packed tight inside its straight, smooth wails rising 
sneer from the water. Above the houses dark in shadovr the 
towe^ of Notre Dame stood resplendent, as though freshly 
gilded- Booksellers boxes were beginning to in^nde the 
paiapets along the embankment; under an arch of the Pen: 
iS'otre-Dame, a lighter laden with coal was straining agsinss 
the powerful current. There, on flower-market days, they 
would stop, whatever the weather, to smell the hrst ’heiets 
and the early wall-flowers. On the left, the emhanirtrns 
w’as no^v' more open, and another long stretch cf f: aiccr 
into\iew. Beyond the pointed towers of the Palafs ds • aitice 
tl^y could see the pallid little houses on tie C/—: ct 
IHorloge, leading to the teirace wdth its cl-sszz :: ‘re.'ei 
tether along, other parts of the embankm^n,: ci 

show^ through the mist; the Quai Voltaire i' S' -he 
distance, and the Qua! Malaquais, the donte ei h : ir - : — 
the big souare Monnaie building, then a hrx ^ 

houses where rh e 'i*rindo:»/5 %v'ere q ui te in iini : r. : h: : • ^ ' 

a promontory 'of roof-tops made by the chirr r. - v cc:: : 

hke a rocky headland jatring into a nn: :*/' c " h ' 

Jhe oppGvite bank meanw’hile, the PrVwhc cr V , " vii 
losing its dreamlike cuzliv* zxid rclicih’ rc’ .--c i 

ihe Snai bursi of slor.- of’ the 
left, on ci'hsT bink of the river, 'c.'f.t.-r.'i '.f • 
the Boulevard de Sebastonol and he he ik' 
fartner ahead* ihe near r. —ny'-'T-: 

^l^gisserie. vrfeh the nm*r '' 

the ancient Penr-Neuf nrith cf 

^ttdbevond man rhe LcircT^ heXchrrrcc c.cd 
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flooded in early evening sunshine. Claude %vas never allowed 
to beyond the Pont-Royal; Christine always stopped him 
neal* the big trees that shadow Vigier's bathing establishment, 
and when they stopped to exchange a final handshake and 
looked back along the river in the red gold of the sunset 
they could see that over the He Saint-Louis, their starting- 
point, the other nebulous boundary of the capital, night was 
already coming down from the slate-blue sky in the east. 

The*^ lovely sunsets they watched on those weekly strolls 
along the Seine, when the sun shone ahead of them all the 
way through the many lively aspects of embankment life: 
the Seine itself, the lights and shadows dancing on its face, 
the amusing little shops, every one of them an over-heated 
oreenhouse, the pots of flowers on the seedsmen *s stalls, the 
Seafetiing nvitter from the bird-shops, and all the joyous 
confusion of sounds and colours that makes the water- 
front the everlasting youth of any city. As they stroUed 
along, the glowing embers of the sunset turned a deeper red 
above the dark line of the houses on their left, and the sun 
seemed to wait until they had passed the Pont Notre-Dame 
and reached the wider stretch of river before it began to . 
glide slowly down behind the distant rooftops, Never^ over 
ancient forest, mountain pathway or meadow in the plain 
does day depart in such a blaze of triumph as over the 
dome of the Institut, when Paris retires to rest in all itS' 
glory. They never satv it nvice the same; there was always 
some new furnace adding its fire and flame to the diadem. 
One evening, in an unexpected shower, the sun, as it re- 
appeared through the falling rain, lit up every cloud in 
the sky, making the rain overhead glow like liquid fire shot 
through with pink and blue. On days when the sky was 
clear, the sun like a ball of fire would sink majestically into 
a waveless lake of sapphire. For a moment, as it passed 
behind the black dome of the Institut, it was horned like a 
moon on the wane, then as its disc reddened to deepest 
purple it would pass out of sight in the depths of the Lake 
: transformed into a pool of blood. After February, as the 
curve of the decline increased, it 'ivould fall straight into 
the Seine, which seemed to boil on the horizon at the touch 
of the red-hot disc. But the most theatrical effects, the most . 
magnificent transformation scenes ivere only produced in 
cloudy sky. Then according to the tvhim of the prevailing 
wind, they would see ivaves of sulphur breaking on boulders 
or coral, palaces, toivers and buildings piled up in a blazing 



heap or crumbling down as torrents of lava poured tiu'oircvh 
the gaps in their walls. Or, at other times, the sun already 
out of sight, hidden by a veil of mist, would suddenly break 
thi'ough with such a mighty thrust of light that a tracery 
of sparks ^vould be sent shooting dear across the sky like 
a flight of golden arrows., And twilight would come down 
as they took leave of each other, their eyes still dazzled by 
the glory of the sky, and felt that Paris m its triumph had 
its share in the boundless joy that was theirs every time they 
wandered along by the banks of the Seine. 

The day came at last when the thing happened that 
Claude had always feared, though never expressed. Christine 
seemed to have given up the idea that they might meet 
someone they knew. Who knew her, anyhow? she asked. 
She could go about for ever and meet no one she knew. But 
he never quite forgot his artist friends and often felt a slight 
shock when he thought he recognized somebody's back in 
he near distance. He was obsessed by a strange sense of 
aodesty; he suffered unspeakable torments at the thought 
)f anyone staring at the girl, accosting her, or maybe going 
0 far as to make fun of her. And on the day in question, 
nth her clinging to his arm, they v/ere just approaching the 
Pont des Arts when they came upon Sandoz and Dubuche 
:oiiung do^ra the steps. It w'as impossible to avoid them. 
)ince &ey met practically fece to face. It was even possioie 
iis frieiK^ had seen him first, for they were both smilm? 
He turned pale,, but did not turn aside, though he thqugar 
alh^^as lost when he saw Dubuche make a move in his mrec 
tion, then Sandoz held him back and led him firmlv sneou. 
They passed,, apparently quite indifferent, and 
into the courtyard of the Louvre without even 
They had both recognized the original of the pnsrei r-t- 
Claude had kept hidden out of s^gh^ ^ " 

lover. Christine was far too happy to have nor.'eec yy 

but Claude, his heart thumping in hi^ bre^.r, 

'dth difficulty as he choked back cean of :se -- 

Aonghtful g^ture or his two old friV-nW'? _ _ 

A few days later he received anothrr diorl: " " 

^^pecring ChrhatTiie, and had told Snnrio/ ro 

up ta spend an hour with him and gn/c t - • 

^^rhes they hoch enjoyed. They had jes* 
out of the Idck, as they always did, when 
friendly thump on. the door. Claude 
once and war so flascered that he 



“You bet! Now, if you like!" 

Claude was embarrassed. 

Well, you see, this picture’s going to keep me pretty 
busy up to the Salon. . . . There is one figure in it that’s 
giving me a bit of trouble. I don’t seem to get what I want 
from any of those damned models.’’ 

“What, this nude on the grass?’’ she asked, standing in 
front of the canvas and tilting her little nose with an air 
of understanding, 

“I wonder if there’s anything I can do to help?" 

Jory was on fire tvith enthusiasm in a second. 

“Why, of course! Marvellous ideal You’re looking for a 
good model and can’t find one. . . . Why not have a look at 
Irma? . . , Come along, dear, slip your things off and let him 
see what you’re like.” 

Irma whipped off her hat with one hand and with the 
other began to undo the hooks on her dress, undeterred by 
Claude’s emphatic refusals and his violent attempts to 
extricate himself from the. outrageous situation. 

“No, no,” he said. “Thanks very much, but it’s quite use- 
less. . . . Madame is not large enough. . . . Not at all the 
type I want, really, not at all the type.” 

"What does that matter?” she said. “Have a look all the 
same.” 

Jory, too, insisted. 

“Yes, go on ! Have a look. The pleasure’s hers. .She doesn’t 
model generally, doesn’t need to, but she gets a great kick 
out of showing herself. . . . Wouldn’t mind if she never wore 
a stitch. Come on, dear, undo your frock. We’ll just have the 
bust, as he obviously thinks you’re going to eat him!” 

In the end Claude did manage to prevent her from 
undressing, stammering excuses meanwhile: he would he 
delighted, later, but not now; he was afraid that ru fhis 
stage a new model might only confuse him still fmtlH-r. 
And so she merely shrugged her shoulders, fixed him "ufi 
her pretty eyes sparkling with vice and an air <>; 
contempt. ,, , , 

Then Tory began talking about the enn<r M 
Claude not been at Sandoz’s last Thursday- ! ncvm 
saw him these days, and Dubuche accused him of }\ -re scm 
by an actress. There’d been a fine old scr.ip 
fagerolles and Mahoudeau about modem do'^s st 
ture. The Sunday before, Gagnia^re had come f;.,;’ 
Wagner concert with a black eye. Ho hm'soll .mo. -'o.'...' 



in 1 Tt the Cafii Baudequin on account of one of his. 
' Tambour. Oh, he treated ’em rough, all 

aiucitb in ^ ^ i rkVAvr^tf*cl reouta* 


‘l^unv ha^p'ennTdaXr^ and their overrated reputa- 
iw openny'ua penny n Splection Committee 

The campaign 

kicking up a devil of a | , , ^ o£ self-appointed . 

^^”Ynu*re \vanun <5 to work. We'll leave you to it^ _ 

ctni vaffuelv smilinff, never stopped looking at the 
JnS uS that he be silly eUgh not to want 

her and stu?g now by the whim of getting „ 

'hitnself It was no showydace, this studio of 

>i-,rrilv sav he was handsome himself, so why all the 

virtue? Shrewd, intelligent, with her ^ 

SrTfortune, she could not resist £ 

expense. So, as she cvas leaving, making him a final otter 
over her long, warm, enveloping handshake: 

“Anv time vou like.” ^ . 

When they had gone Claude had to go 
screen, for Christine remained where she ^ ^.^6 

the bed, as if she had not the strength to stand up. Jbe ma 
no comment on the visitor, bu>: simply said she bad 
rather frightened. She wanted to leave at oncer she tiemwe^a 
at the idea of anvone else calling and had no desire to 
betrav her distress by even so much as a look. _ 

From the first she had been disturbed by the 
atmosphere of Claude's studio, lined as it was with m 
vigorous paintings. She had never been able to get use 
the outspoken studies from the nude and she was repellea, 
not to say physically pained, by the crude rplity or tne 
sketches of Provence. 'To her. they did not make sense, u 
. then she had been brought up to admire another, an 
gentler, art; her mother's water-colours, the dreamuke 


gentler, art: her mol her s water-coiours, enc 
delicacy of her fan designs, u here pairs of pale mauve lova*s 
sauntered throui]^h gardens of misty blue. Even now stu 


IMICTC 

sauntered throui]^h e:ardcns of misty blue. Even rmw siu 
often amused herself by dolnpf little schoolgirl landscapes 
a lake with a ruin, a water-mill, or a chalet with pine treei 
in the snow, her three stock subjects. So she was amazea 
think how anyone as intelligent as Claude could possibr 
do such ugly, wrong-headed, spurious-looking painting, ro. 


she thought his pictures not only; hideously uglv, but 2ho 
■ quite beyond the pale of any acceptable truth, the work of 
a madman, in short. 

One day Claude insisted on- her showing him her little 
sketch book, the little album she had often mentioned she 
had had in Clermont. For a long time she had refused to 
bring it, but at last she gave ivay, partly because she felt 
flattered, but largely because she was curious to know w'hac 
he would have to say. Claude went through it and smiled, 
but said nothing, so she broke the silence. 

You think it’s bad, don’t you?” she murmured 
tentatively. 

“No. It's not bad, it’s innocent.” 

The word annoyed her, though his intonation showed it 
was kindly meant. 

“Well, what can you exepect! I only had a feiv lessons 
feom Mamma. . . . What I like is something nicely done and 
pleasant to look at.” 

Her last remark made him laugh outright. 

“You can admit now,” he said, “that my painting makes 
you ill. I know it does, by the way you tighten your lips and 
go pop-eyed, you're so scared. . . . Oh, it’s no painting for 
ladies, and certainly not for young ladies. . . . But you’ll get 
• used to it; it's only a matter of training your eye and then 
you’ll see it’s sound, healthy stuff, really." 

And in effect, Christine gradually did get used to it. but 
not, be it said, through any artistic conviction. For Claude, 
with his disdain for female opinion, made no attempt to put 
ideas into her head, but even avoided talking art rrith her. as 
; , if he wanted to keep that passion in his life completelv sepa- 
[ rate from the new passion that was creeping into it. No. 

• Christine slipped into a habit and began to take some 
I interest in Claude’s appalling pictures when she rc-’Iiked the 
[ ' supremely important place they held in his life. Th.at was 
I the first stage, tvhen she began to be moved bv his passion 
‘ for work and by the way he hurled himself into if, bodv .and 
I • soul. It was touching, she thought: it was e\en v.-onde: tm^. 

! Then, as she realized how he was either elated or de'i.eY^v 
!. after a good or an unsuccessful sitting, she beean to h’d raa . 

she, too, had a share in his work. She sympatbited d 
;t ‘ found him depressed, she avas liveh' when he eree yy y y 
' A^'ith a smile. And from then it became her one k.. 
.tion,. wondering avhether he had been trorkine . , j. 

avhether he avas satisfied avith avhat he had done 
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jcrapping the whole canvas, stalking furiously about the 
room and kicking the furniture about. Suddenly he gripped 
her by the shoulders and sat her down on the divan as he 
said: 

"Please do me a kindness, or, if you don’t, by God, I’m 
finished!” ^ 

Taken by surprise, she did not understand at once. 
"Kindness?” she said. “What is it you want?” 

Then, seeing him pick up his brushes. She added, almost 
before she was aware of it: 

“Oh, thatl . . . Why didn’t you ask me before?” 

Of her own accord, she lay back against a cushion and 
folded her arm beneath her head. But the surprise and 
confusion at having consented so quickly made her turn 
suddenly very serious, for she had not known she was going 
to do this thing, in fact she would have sworn, a few minutes 
previously, that she was never going to pose for him again. 
Delighted, he cried at once: 

"Are you really going to do it? . . . I’ll show ’em now how 
to paint a woman, by God I tvill 1 ” 

Then again tv'ithout thinking, she said: 

"Only the head, of course.” 

And he, suddenly afraid that he might have gone too far, 
stammered apologetically: 

“Oh, of comSG, only the head.” 

Both rather disconcerted, they said no more, and Claude 
began to paint while she lay still, gazing into space, annoyed 
with herself for having made that last remark, yet alread\ 
filled with remorse for being even so obliging. There w.o- 
soniGthing reprehensible, she felt, in allou'ing her liVenf-' 
to be painted on that nude body lying there resjdcnden' i:" 
die sun. 

In two sittings the head was finished. Claude was dC.r ■ r 
with joy. It was the best bit of painting hc-’r! r-\rr d ■ - 
cried.’ And he was right. He had never nain-ed • ’ - 

more alive or more genuinely lighted. Hann-. 
happy, Christine cheered up too and even er- - - ' ■ - 

say the head was very good; still not a \crv _• 
hut full of expression. They stood a Ion? tiw ' - T 

half closing their eves and standing bact ■ 

“Now,” he .said at last, "I can polish ' h: 
njodel. ... Thank God I've settled 5h: ' • • - 

, much for me.” , , _ 

And in a fit of childish merrimenr he 5 e.:e: '"r 




that it revealed nothing of her figure, his courage failed 
completely and he looked away from her lest she should 
notice him trying to trace, beneath her bodice, the supple 
line of her breast. No, you could not make such demands on 
a girl like her. He, at least, would never have the courage 
to do it. 

Then, one evening, as he was getting ready to escort her 
and she was putting on her hat, they stood for a second 
looking into each other’s eyes, just as the upward movement 
of her arms moulded her dress closely to the shape of her 
breasts. A thrill went through him, and he knew by the 
sudden serious look and the way the colour left her cheeks 
that his thoughts had been divined. As they walked along 
the river the sun was setting in a sky of burnished bronze, 
but they hardly exchanged a word, as though they sensed 
there was something between them. Twice he saw from her 
look that she knew what was haunting his mind. Indeed, 
his thoughts had affected the train of hers, noiv fully awake 
to the most unintentional allusions, and, although at first 
she had hardly noticed the effect, it was soon brought clearly 
home to her. But even then she felt there ^vas no call to be 
on the defensive, for it was just something that had no place 
in real life, but was one of those things one dreamed and 
blushed to think of after^vards. The fear that he might make 
the request of her never even crossed her mind. She knew 
him so well now that she could have silenced him with a 
look, in spite of his sudden flashes of temper, even before he 
could have managed to stammer out the first few tvords. 
The whole idea was mad. Nothing could possibly come of it, 
ever! 

Days went by, and the fixed idea they shared in silence 
grew. No sooner were they together than they felt bound to 
think of it. No mention of it ever passed their lips, but their 
very silences were full of it. Behind every gesture thev made 
and every smile they exchanged they felt the presence of the 
Aing they could never bring themselves to express, 
it now filled every corner of their minds. Soon it was the cr- • 
thing left in their relationship as friends. She felt as 
was undressing her with every look; the most innocer.: j - -* 
began to resound with equivocal overtones; e-e. • 
shake went a little farther than the wrist and 
of emotion through the entire body. And the 
so far avoided in their friendship, the distunfnnr 
awakening of the male and female in the— - 



shoulder-straps and let her chemise slip down over her hips. 
She did all this without saying a word, as if she were else- 
where, or in her own room undressing herself without 
thinking while her mind wandered off in pursuit of a 
dream. Why should she let a rival give him her body ivhen 
she herself had already given him her face? She wanted it 
to be her picture, hers entirely, the token of her afFection, 
and as she realized that, she realized also that she had been 
jealous all along of that strange, nondescript monster on the 
canvas. And so, still silent, virgin in her'nudity, she lay on 
the divan and took up the pose, eyes closed, one arm 
beneath her head. 

Petrified with joy, Claude watched her undress. It all 
came back to him now, the momentary vision, so often 
conjured up in his mind, was come to life again, a little 
childlike and frail, but supple, youthful and fresh. Again 
he wondered how she managed to dissemble such a well- 
formed, bosom so that it could hardly be suspected beneath 
her dress. He did not speak either, but started to paint in 
the rapt silence that had settled on them both. For three 
long hours he lost himself in work, and in one virile effort 
finished a superb sketch of the whole figure. No woman’s 
form had so enraptured him; his heart pounded in his 
breast as it might have done in the presence of a naked 
saint. He made no attempt to approach, but stood amazed 
at the transfiguration of the face, its heavy, sensual jaw 
softened and outshone by the soothing calm of the cheeks 
and brow. Throughout those three hours she never stirred 
or even appeared to breathe, but made the sacrifice of her 
modesty without a tremor and without embarrassment. 
Both were aware that it either of them spoke so much as a 
word they would be overwhelmed by shame. All she did 
from time to time was to open her bright eyes and fix for a 
moment some vague point in space, revealing nothing of 
her thoughts the while, then closing them again, assuming 
once more the remoteness of a lovely marble statue but 
never losing the fixed, mysterious smile that was part of the 
pose. 

With a gesture Claude indicated he had finished, imme- 
diately regained his clumsiness and knocked over a ch-iir 
in his haste to turn his back while Christine, bh:>h:ng 
‘Violently, rose from the divan. Shivering nou’. andjv* 
flustered that she did up the hooks all awn\ she 
on her clothes, pulling down her sleeves and even rnrr.::'^ 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


On the hfteenth of May, Claude, who had come home from 
Sandoz s at three o clock in the morning, was still asleep at 
nine when Madame Joseph brought him up a big bunch 
of. white lilac. He knew what it meant. It was Christine 
celebrating in advance the success of his picture. For this 
was his great day, the opening of the Salon des Refuses, 
the first of its kind, where his picture, which had been 
turned down by the Selection Committee of the Official 
Salon, was being hung. 

He was touched by her delicate thought of sending fresh, 
sweet lilacs to greet him on awaking, like the promise of a 
happy day. Barefoot in his shirt, he took them and put them 
in his water-jug. Then, bleary-eyed still, he hustled into his 
clothes, grumbling because he had slept so late. The night 
before he had promised Dubuche and Sandoz he would pick 
them up at eight o’clock at the latter’s flat, so that they 
could all go together to the Palais de I’lndustrie where they 
were to meet the rest of the gang. And he was an hour late 
already ! 

He might have known he would be unable to lay his hand 
on anything, since the studio had not been tidied up since 
the big picture was taken away. It took him five minutes to 
find his shoes, crawling around on his knees among a lot of 
old frames, with gold dust floating in the air all round him. 
As he had not known where to find the money for a big 
frame, he had got the local joiner to knock together four 
pieces of wood and he had gilded them himself, assisted bv 
Christine, who had proved a very inexpert gilder. Fnilv 
dressed at last, and his hat sparkling with constellations of 
gold dust, he was just about to go rvhen a superstifiotts 
thought called him back to the flowers left standing alone 
in the middle of the table. He had to kiss those lilacs or 
meet tvith a setback; so he kissed them and filled his nostrils 
with their heavy springtime scent. 

Down in the porch he handed his key to the concierge as 
usual and said : 

“I shall be out all day, Madame Joseph.” 
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that filtered through the glass and settled on them like dust 
At the southern end the centre aisle was blocked, by suti 
blinds, making it golden when the sun was out, with a 
splash of bright red and blue at either end from the stained- 
glass in some of the windows. The odd visitors who were 
already feeling the strain were sitting about on the brand 
new chairs and benches bright with paint, while flocks of 
the sparrotvs which roosted in the forest of girders overhead 
kept swooping and wheeling in noisy pursuit, or boldly 
scratching about in the sand. 

Claude and Sandoz made a point of hurrying ahead 
without looking at anything, they had been so irritated by 
the first thing they saw, a stately but graceless Minerva in 
bronze, by a Member of the Institut. But, as they tvere 
racing past an interminable row of busts, they recognized 
Bongrand, alone, walking slowly round a massive recumbent 
figure of colossal proportions. 

“Why, hallo! ” he exclaimed when they went to shake his 
hand. “I was just looking at friend Mahoudeau’s effort. They 
did at least have the intelligence to accept it and put it in a 
good place. . . .” 

He stopped suddenly, then asked : 

“Have you been upstairs?” 

"No,” said Claude, "we’ve just come in.” 

Then he talked to them, very enthusiastically, about the 
Salon des Refuses. He was a Member of the Institut him- 
self, though he had little in common with his fellow mem- 
bers, but he found the whole thing very amusing; the 
everlasting dissatisfaction of the painters, the campaign 
launched by the smaller papers such as Le Tambotir, the 
protests, the endless complaints which had at last begun to 
worry the Emperor himself; the artistic coup d’rlnt for 
which he had been solely responsible, silent and dreamy 
though he tvas; the hubbub and consternation catised by 
the Emperor’s bombshell. 

“You have no idea,” he went on, “of the indignation 
among the members of the Selection Committee! . . . Ami 
they don’t say too much in front of me. you know: (hcv 
don’t quite trust me. The full blast of their fury, of com<;c. 
is meant for tho.se awful Realists. It was a, gainst them, vou 
remember, that the doors of the temple were systemniirallv 
barfed, and it’s, for their benefit that the Emperor wanted 
to give the public a chance to revise its opinion. And the 
Realists have won! Oh, the things I heard said! If half of 



(11 were true, I should thmK me uuuuuzv^ — 

tty black for you youngsters ! ” 

aid with a big, kindly laugh he flung iride his arms as if 
nibrace all the youth he felt was springing up about him. 
Your pupils are growing up/' said Claude. 

Jongrand silenced him with a gesture, as though suddenly 
baixassed. He had nothing in the exhibition, and. all 
se things he was walking round and looking at, all this 
)rt of human creation, the pictures, the statues, filled him 
nehow with regret. It wasn’t jealousy, he was too high- 
nded to stoop to that, it was just retrospection, the vague 
spoken fear of gradual decline that he was never able to 
rape. 

'*What about the ‘Refuses'?" asked Sandoz. “Are they a 
ccess?” 

‘‘Undoubtedly. You'll see/' Then, turning to Claude, and 
asping both his hands, he said: 

“You, my lad, have got something. , . . They tell me Tm 
aart, but believe me, I’d give ten years of my life to have 
ainted that buxom tvench of yours upstairs." 

Such praise, from such a source, moved the young artist to 
le verge of tears. So he had done something worth while 
t last! Unable to utter a word of thanks, he suddenly 
witched the conversation to another subject, to cover up 
as emotion. 

“Good old Mahoudeaul" he cried, “he’s done a good job 
lerc! Talk about temperament, eh!" he added, as he and 
iandoz walked round Mahoudea u’s figure. 

“Temperament enough/* said Bongrand with a smile, 
‘but too much leg and too much bust. Still, look at the 
oints of those limbs, hoa^ delicate; beautifully done! . . - 
V.h well, good’bye. This is where I leave you, I'm weary and 
.ootsore. Fm going to sic down/' 

Claude, meanwhile, was looking up, listening, suddenly 
ware that the air was filled with a terrific noise, a persistent 
rumbling, like the pounding of a storm against rocks, or the 
:easeless roar of some untiring onslaught from out of the 
infinite. 

"Listen/* he said. “WhaFs that?" 

“That," said Bongrand, as he moved away, “fs the crowd 
upstairs at the show." 

And the two young men hurried across the garden and 
up to the Salon des Refuses. 

It was all very well set out; the setting quite as luxurious 
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: that provided for the accepted pictures: tall antique 
pestry hangings in the doorways, exhibition panels 
ivered with green serge, red velvet cushions on the benches, 
hite cotton screen stretched under the skylights, and, at 
le first glance down the long succession of rooms, it looked • 
;ry much like the official Salon, with the same gold frames, • 
le same patches of colour for the pictures. But what was 
ot immediately obvious, was the predominant liveliness of 
le atmosphere, the feeling of youth and brightness. The 
rowd, already dense, was growing every minute, for visitors 
ere flocking away_ from the official Salon, goaded by 
uriosity, eager to judge the judges, convinced from the 
utset that they were going to enjoy themselves and see some 
xtremely amusing things. It was hot; there was a fine dust 
ising from the floor; by four o’clock the place would be 
tiffing. 

“The devil I ’’ said Sandoz, elbowing his way in. “It’s going 
a be no easy job getting through this crush and finding 
our picture.’’ 

In the warmth of his friendship for Claude, Sandoz ivanted 
o lose no time; this day he was living only for Claude, 
jiaude’s work and Claude’s success. 

“Don’t worry ! ’’ cried Claude, “we’ll get to it in time, 
t won’t fly away ! ” 

And he deliberately pretended to be in no hurry, in spite 
)f his overwhelming desire to run. Head high, he began to 
ook about him. Soori, through the mighty voice of the 
:rowd that had dazed him somewhat at first, he detected 
laughter, restrained still, and drowned by the trampling 
af feet and the hubbub of conversation. Visitors were crack- 
ing jokes in front of some of the pictures. That disturbed 
him, for beneath his rugged revolutionary’s exterior he was 
as credulous and sensitive as a woman, always expecting 
martyrdom, always suffering tortures, always amazed to find 
himself rebuffed or ridiculed. 

“They seem to be having fun in here,’’ he said, half to 
himself, 

“I should think they are, and no wonder,” Sandoz pointed 
out. “Look at the nags there. Can you beat those?” 

At that moment, just as they were preparing to Imger a 
moment in the first room, Fagerolles walked straight into 
them. He had not seen them, and started slight!)’, as ir tnc 
meeting annoyed him, but he was soon his amiable sei 
again. 





all c3.nV3.s, and she, with a smile on her comic little face# 
s looking about her, thoroughly enjoying being jostled ' 
the crowd. ° 

“Hallo,” said Sandoz, surprised. “She’s with Ga^miere 
,w, is she?” 

“Just a passing fancy," explained Fagerolles calmly. “It’s 
ry funny really. . . . You know somebody's furnished a flat 
r her, of course? Oh, yes, the very last word. It’s that 
lung duifer of a marquis there was such a fuss about in 
,e papers, remember? Oh, she’s a girl with a future, is 
ma; I've always said she tvas. You can put her in a four- 
aster in a mansion, but there are times -when you can’t 
tep her out of a camp-bed in a studio. That’s what she was 
fter on Sunday night. She dropped in at the Cafe Baude- 
uin about one o’clock in the morning: we’d just gone, and 
here was only Gagnifere left, asleep over his beer. ... So 
he picked up Gagni^re!" 

Irma had noticed them at once and %vas already making 
iffectionate gestures to them, so they could not escape. When 
Gagni^re turned round, looking even more generally colour- 
less than usual, with his light hair and beardless cheeks, he 
sWed no surprise at finding them standing behind him. 
“It's amazing,’’ he faltered. 

“What is?" asked Fagerolles. 

“This picture. ... A little, masterpiece. . . . Honest, 
simple, painted with real conviction.” 

And he pointed to the tiny canvas in tvhich he had just 
been so absorbed. It was such an infantile effort that it 
might have been painted by a child of four : a little house 
with a little path in front and a little tree on one side, all 
very badly askew, all outlined firmly ivith black, with the 
inevitable corkscrew of smoke twirling out of the chimney. 
Claude looked impatient, but Fagerolles, completely self- 
ossessed, murmured : 

“Subtle, very subtle," and added: “But what about your 
licture, Gagni^re? Where’s that?" 

“Mine? There,” replied Gagniere. 

And indeed there it was, not far from the little master- 
piece. It was a landscape, all pearly grey. A bit of the Seine, 
'•try carefully painted, pretty, though rather heavy in tone, 
perfectly balanced and completely free from all revolu- 
tionary, crudity. 

enough to turn this down, were they?” 
- ■ Claude, now full of interest. “But why?” he went on. 
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offered his arm to the mother and .was moving awav 
explaining the pictures with a wealth of obsequious and 
exaggerated gestures. 

“Come on,” said Fagerolles. “It’s time we moved, too.’’ 

Then, tiurning to Gagniere, he added: 

“Do you happen to know where they’ve stuck Claude’s 
picture.^” 

“I don’t,” replied Gagniere. “I was looking for it. . . . I’ll 
go along with you.” 

So' he joined the party, but forgot to include Irma Becot. 
It had been her idea that it would be nice to go round the 
Salon on his arm, but he was so unused to having a woman 
with him that he was continually losing her and was always 
surprised to find her at his side, since he could not think 
• how, or tvhy, they came to be together. She ran after him 
now and clutched his arm again, though she really wanted 
to be with Claude, who was just moving into the next room 
with Fagerolles and Sandoz. 

All five of them wandered around taking in what they 
could, forced apart one moment, crushed together the next, 
but carried along by the general surge of the crowd. An 
abominable effort of Chaine’s, ‘Christ and the Woman taken 
in Adultery’, brought them to a momentary halt with its 
stiff, tvooden figures, all skin and bones, painted in the 
drabbest of colours. Next to it was something they admired; 
a beautiful study of a woman from the back, her haunches 
well in evidence, and her head turned towards the painter. 
On every side the walls were covered with a mixture of the 
excellent and the execrable, in every possible style; last- 
ditchers of the ‘historical’ school cheek by jowl with youth- 
ful fanatics of Realism, colourless mediocrity with blatant 
; originality, a ‘Jezebel Dead’ that looked as if she had 
, mouldered atvay in the cellars of the Beaux-Arts hung next 
to a ‘Woman in White’, a curious vision, but seen by the eye 
of a great artist; opposite an immense ‘Shepherds contem- 
^ plating the Sea (Fable)’, a tiny picture of Spaniards playing 
pelola, a marvel of intensity in lighting. The execrable was 
, very fully represented; nothing was left out, neither military 
1, subjects complete with toy soldiers, wishy-washy Classical 
'j subjects nor Medieval subjects heavily scored with bitumen. 
Superficially, it was an incoherent jumble, but there u^s 
. truth arid sincerity enough about the landscapes and sufn- 
! cient points of technical interest in most of the portraits to 

. Fivf^ if rkf irniit fifiil nn<5<;inn and viffOUi. 



e last hour. . . . Talk about a success, old boy 1 Tve never . 
in anything like it!** 

‘‘Success? What success?’* 

“Your picture, of course! . . . Come on, I must show you. 
0 , go and see for yourself. It’s stunning! ** 

Overjoyed, Claude turned pale and he felt a lump in his 
roat, although he pretended to be unmoved by his friend’s 
inouncement. Recalling what Bongrand h^ad said, he was 
)w convinced of his genius. 

“Good afternoon all!” Jory ran on, shaking hands all 
lund. Then he, Fageroiles and Gagniere settled round the 
)od-natured Irma, who dispensed her smiles evenly among 
le three of them; it was, as she said, “quite a family 
ithering”. 

Sandoz was impatient. 

“Where is the thing?” he asked. “Take us to it, can’t 
DU?” So Jory took the lead and the others followed. They 
ractically had to fight their way into the last room, and 
llaude, who was well behind the rest, heard the laughter 
rowing louder and louder, mounting like a tide. Then, 
/hen at last he did manage tovget inside the room, he saw 
me enormous confused mass of humanity seething and 
ailling in front of his own picture. It was there that every- 
)ody was laughing loudest and longest; in front of his 
)icture. 

“There!” cried the triumphant Jory, “How’s that for 
•uccess?” 

Gagniere, cowed and feeling almost as ashamed as if he 
Dad taken a smack in the face, murmured: 

“It’s the wrong sort. ... I’d rather have seen something 
else.” 

“Something elsel Don’t be a fool! ” cried Jory in a burst 
of impassioned conviction. “That’s success, I tell you 1 Who 
cares a damn if they laugh? We’re launched, no doubt about 
k. The papers’ll be full of us tomorrow! ” 

“Idiots!” was all Sandoz could say; he was choking with 
grief. 

Fageroiles said nothing, but assumed the dignified, 
detached look of a family friend at a funeral. The only 
one who could still smile was Irma; she thought it 
fnnny. Then, with a soothing gesture she leaned on the 
shoulder of the wretched Claude and whispered gently: 

Don’t take on because of them, dearie. It’s only meant in 
Inn, you know, so do cheer up.” 



people came stampeding from every other room in the 
exhibition and gangs of sightseers, afraid of missing some- 
iiing, came pushing their way in, shouting ^‘Where?”— 
‘Over there!’— **Oh, I say! Did you ever?” And shafts of 
;vit fell thicker here than any^vhere else. It 'was the subject 
that was the main target for witticisms. Nobody under- 
jtood it; everyone thought it 'mad^ and ‘killingly funny*. 
‘There, do you see, the lady*s too hot, but the gentleman’s 
wearing his jacket, afraid of catching cold.”— “No, that’s not^ 
it! She’s green, can’t you see! Must have been in the water 
some time '^vhen he pulled her out. That’s why he’s holding 
his nose.” — 'Tity he painted the man back to front, makes 
him look so rude, somehow!” — “I know what it is, it’s a 
Young Ladies’ Academy having a picnic. Don’t you see 
those two playing leap-frog?” — “I say, what’s this, ^vashing 
day? People blue, trees blue, he’s blued up the whole thing, 
if you ask me!” The ones who did not laugh lost their 
tempers, taking the overall blueness, Claude’s original way 
of rendering the effect of daylight, as an insult to their 


intelligence. It xvas an outrage and should be stopped, 
according to elderly gentlemen who brandished their '^valk- 
ing sticks in indignation. One very serious indiyidual, as he 
stalked away in anger, was heard announcing to his wife 
tliat he had no use for bad jokes, while another visitor, a 
finicky little man who searched through the catalogue for 
an explanation to enlighten his daughter, read out the title: 
'Open Air’, and released a fresh outburst of booing and 
shouting. The word '^vas picked up, repeated, passed on for 
comment. ‘Open Air’ ! Well, well, it was certainly open, and 
there was plenty in the air, too much in the air, it ^vas all in 
the air! It was beginning to look like a riot. More and 
more people kept forcing their way up to the picture, and 
as the heat grew more intense faces grew more and more 
purple, the stupid, gaping faces of i^orant people pretend- 
ing to appreciate painting and voicing all the nonsense, all 
the preposterous remarks, all the gibes and taunts that the 
sight of an original work never fails to draw from thick- 
headed bourgeois. . 

The last blow had still to fall. The commotion ^ 

height when Claude saw Dubuche coming back c 

Margaillans still in tow. As soon as he came up 
picture the cow^ardly Dubuche, overcome vath stiame anu 
embarrassment, tried to burr}' past, pretending i* 
seen neither the nicture nor his friends. But the bui „ 
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science, he realized at once where the discrepancy lay and 
he had the vague feeling that some slight attenuation a 
rearrangement of the subject and a general toning-down of 
the treatment were all that was needed to make the picture 
an unqualified popular success. The influence Claude had 
had on him persisted; it had soaked deep into him, left its 
mark upon him; but he still thought Claude was an unutter- 
able fool for submitting a picture like this. Wasn't it sheer 
stupidity to believe in the intelligence of the public? What 
was the point of the woman being naked and the man fully 
clothed? What was the sense of the two small female figures, 
wrestling in the background? Here was a piece of painting 
without its equal in the Salon, the work of a master, but for 
all that he could not help feeling a profound contempt for 
a painter who, though so admirably gifted, set all Paris 
laughing as if he was the craziest of crazy daubers. 

His feeling of contempt was so strong that he could hide ' 
it no longer, and in an outburst of irrepressible candour he 
said to Claude : 

“Between you and me old fellow, you asked for it. If 
anyone's a fool here, it's yourself! " 

-Claude did not answer, but turned his eyes from the 
crowd and looked at him. He was pale and his lips twitched 
occasionally, but otherwise the laughter had not affected 
him; nobody knew who he was; it was his work, not he, that 
had been outraged. For a short while, then, he looked back 
at the picture and then, very slowly, at all the other paint- 
ings in the room, and, in the disaster that had befallen his 
illusions and the pain of the ivound inflicted on his pi'ide, 
there came to him, out of all that painting, so gay and brave 
and reckless in its challenge to out-of-date routine, a breath 
of youth and sanity. It both consoled him and gave him 
strength, it freed him from all sense of remorse or self- 
reproach and urged him rather to make an even firmer 
stand against the public. Some of the efforts were clumsy, 
inevitably, and some of them childish, but the general tone 
was. admirable and so was the light, a fine, silvery, diffused 
light, with all the verve and sparkle of the open air ! It was 
like a window flung open on all the drab concoctions and 
the stewing juices of tradition, letting the sun pour in till 
the walls were as gay as a morning in spring, and the clear 
light of his own picture, the blue effect that had caused so 
much amusement, shone out brighter than all the rest. This 
Was surely the long-awaited dawn, the new day breaking on 
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the time of something else, while Claude and Sandoz, out 
of loyalty to Dubuche, showed a genuine interest in the 
work. 

“It’s not at all bad,” said Claude. “The decoration looks a 
bit mongrel to me, but that’s a mere detail.” 

Jory broke in then; he was getting impatient. 

“Let’s get a move on,” he said. “I’m catching my death 
in this place.” 

So the gang moved on. The one drawback tvas that, to 
make a short cut, they had to go through the official Salon; 
this they resigned themselves to doing; although they had 
sworn that, as a protest, they would not even set foot in it. 
Cutting through the crowd they went firmly from end to 
end of the rooms casting only the occasional indignant look 
to right or left. There was nothing here to recall the lively 
riot of their Salon, with its fresh colours and its exaggerated 
rendering of bright sunlight. It was one long succession of 
gold frames filled with shadow, black, ungraceful shapes, 
jaundiced-looking nudes in gloomy half-lights, all the para- 
phernalia of Classical Antiquity, historical subjects, genre 
paintings, landscapes, everyone thoroughly soaked in the 
train-oil of convention. Every picture oozed unfailing 
mediocrity; every one showed the same dingy, muddy 
quality typical of anaemic, degenerate art doing its best tc 
put on a good face. They hurried ahead, ran almost, tc 
escape from this place where bitumen still reigned supreme 
condemning everything wholesale with the injustice of all 
good partisans and swearing there was nothing worth 
while in the place. 

They managed to escape at last and were just going dotvn 
stairs to the garden when they ran into Mahoudeau and 
Chaine. The former flung himself into Claude’s arms ex- 
claiming; 

“What a picture, old fellow! Full of temperament! Full 
of temperament ! ” 

Claude immediately replied with a tvord of praise for the 
‘Grape-Picker’. 

“You’ve given them something of an eye-opener, too! ” he 
said. 

Then, seeing Chaine hovering in the background without 
3 word 'from any of them about his ‘Woman taken in 
Adultery’, Claude felt sorry for him. There ivas something 
inexpressively sad about Chaine’s abominable painting and 
the way his whole life had been spoilt by the misguided 
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^.In nauun oi a foolish amateur, so Claude always tried to 
J-aer him with a word of approval. 

0(>(k 1 bit of work, too, that little thing of yours/* he said, 
.Mjig Cliaine a friendly slap on the back. *'You can still 
‘em points when it comes to dialing, my boy.** 

‘ Yes, I believe I can/* replied Chaine, blushing purple 
uith vanity under his scrubby black beard. 

Now he and I^Iahoudeau tagi?ed on to the rest, and 
Mahoudeau asked them if thev had seen Chambouvard*s 
'Sower*. It ivas amazing, the onh docent bit of sculpture in 
the show, he said, as he led them into the garden which was 
now also being ovenun bv the crowds. 

"Look!** he said, stopping in the middle of the centre 
alley\vay. ‘‘There it is. and Chambouvard himself standing 
in front of it!” 

And there, indeed. firmJv planted in front of the statue, 
admiring his own \\ork. 'was a big fat man with a bull neck, 
and the heavy handsome face of an Indian idol. He was said 
to be the son of a ^etennal v surgeon from Amiens or. there- 
abouts. At forn fue he had already produced a score of 
masterpieces, simple, litelike statues, modern in texture, 
modelled h\ a workman of genius, without any refinements, 
all pan of his routine production, for he brought fourth 
statues as a iuld pioduccN gias^. good one day, bad the next, 
with no uit a (it the ^alu(' c.f the thing created. His lack of 
critical facultv wa^ Muh that he drew no distinction between 
the most gloiious woiks of his hands and the abominable 
ginurack hgures he sonieiimes turtied out. Never worried or 
dubious ah(HU his work. Inn alwavs firmly convinced of its 
worth, he had the pride of Lucifer himself. 

Stupencious ! ' Claude remarked as he examined ‘The 
Sower’. ‘’Look at the size — and the gesture!” 

Fagerolles did ncu even look at the statue; he was much 
more amused bv the great man and the train of young 
worshippers he alwacs dragged around, 

fust look at them! he said. 'Tou’d think they %vere at 
Holy Communion! And look at him! The brainless brute 
tranhgured through contemplating his own marvel!’* 

Isolated, completely unaffected by the general curiosity, 
Chambouvard stood gaping at his Sower wdth the shattered 
look of a man who cannot quite believe he ever fathered 
such a work. He might have been viewing it for the first 
time and finding it more than he could take in. Then a look 


nod and he broke into a soft, irrepressible laugh as he 
murmured over and over again to himself: 

“Funny . . . funny . . . funny.” 

Behind him his entire train was almost swooning in rap- 
ture, but that was the only word he could find to express his 
boundless admiration of himself. 

There was a moment of tension when Bongrand, who 
was walking round with his hands behind his back, looking 
at nothing in particular, came up against Chambouvard. A 
whisper ran through the croivd as it ivatched the two famous 
artists, one short and sanguine, the other tall and diffident, 
shake hands and exchange a few friendly words; 

“Still producing marvels, I see.” 

“As usual! What about you, have you nothing in this 
year?” 

“Not a thing. I’m having a rest, looking for a new idea.” 

“Don’t be funny ! You don’t need to look for new ideas! ” 

With that they parted. Chambouvard and his courtiers 
made a measured progress through the crowd, like a 
sovereign very satisfied with life. Bongrand, on seeing 
Claude and his friends, came up to them, his hands now 
fluttering with agitation, and said, indicating the sculptor 
with a movement of his chin : 

“There’s a fellow I envy! Always convinced he produces 
masterpieces ! ” 

He complimented Mahoudeau on his 'Grape-Picker’ and 
treated them all with a fatherly good humour that well 
became an old Romantic who had made his peace with the 
world and received the blessings of officialdom. Turning to 
Claude, he said: 

“Now, what did I tell you? You’ve seen for yourself, now 
you’ve been upstairs yonder. . . . You’ve founded a new 
school.” 

“Well, they certainly didn’t mince matters upstairs, said 
Claude, then added: “But the master of all of us is you. 

Bongrand made a vague, pained sort of gesture: ^ 

“What do you mean?” he said as he hastened away. I m 
not even my own master yet ! ” 

The gang strolled round for a little longer and had 
back to look once again at the ‘Grape-Picker when jon 
noticed that Gagniere no longer had Irma Bccot on nis 
Cagniere was flabbergasted; he could not think how he nu 
lost her. But when Fagerolles told him she had gone oil m 
; the crowd with a couple of young men he stopped worrying 
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m a cloud of glory, the carriages tvith wheels like radian, 
stars, the great yellow omnibuses more heavily gilded than 
triumphal cars, riders whose glossy mounts seemed to shoot 
out sparks, while the very passers-by were transfigured and 
resplendent in the blaze of the sun. 

For close on three hours Claude sat there, his beer 
untouched, talking, arguing, in an ever-rising fever, worn 
out physically, but his brain seething with ideas after all 
the painting he had just seen. 'IVhat usually happened after 
their visit to the Salon was greatly intensified this year 
as a result of the Emperor’s liberal gesture; the tide of 
theories rose even higher, their voices grew thicker as they 
grew more and more intoxicated tvith far-fetched theories 
and gave vent to their burning passion for art and 
beauty. 

“What does it matter,” he cried, “if the public laughs? 
All we have to do is to educate the public! . . . After all, it 
really amounts to a victory. Take out a couple of hundred 
duds and our Salon knocks theirs into a cocked hat. IVe’ve 
got guts! We’ve got courage! We are the future! . . . Oh 
' yes, the day will come tvhen tre’ll kill their Salon stone 
dead. We’ll ride into it as conquerors, with masterpieces 
for weapons. If Paris is silly enough to laugh, let it laugh! 
We’ll have it at our feet yet! ” 

He broke off only to make a prophetic gesture embracing 
the great triumphal Avenue, alive with all the gaiety and 
luxury of the city and sweeping down to the Place de la 
Concorde, the vietv of which, through the trees, was com- 
posed of one of its splashing fountains, a stretch of balus- 
trade, and two of its statues, Rouen with her enormous 
breasts, and Lille advancing her gigantic naked foot. . . . 

“They think it’s amusing, the open air,” he scent on. 
“Good! If it’s open air they want, let ’em have open air. 
the Open-Air School, eh! Yesterday nobody had heard of it 
except you and me and one or two artists. Todav the name s 
well launched, the new school’s founded, and they founded 
it. . . . After all, why not? Open-Air School’s a good name, 

so I’ve no objection.” ■ e ■ 

Jory meanwhile was slapping his thighs with satisfaetion 
“What did I tell you?” he said. “After those ai tides -»t 
mine they’d got to bite, they’d got to swallow it, the num- 
skulls! We’ve got ’em at our mercy now, and the le cming 

to know it! ” . . . n 

Mahoudeau ioined in the victors' chorus, too, rcneaicc 
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“Hallo, you leaving us?” said Mahoudeau to Chainc, who 
was moving a\v'ay from the table. 

Chaine mumbled some vague reply into his whiskers, 
shook hands all round and made off. 

“You kno^vr Avhere he’s going,” said Jory to Mahoudeau. 
“He’s off for another bit of' fun with your midwife friend, 
the herbalist, the lady who smells of seasoning! ... I know 
he is; ,I saw that burning look come into his eyes. Look at 
him, practically running. Comes over him suddenly 
evidently, like a touch of toothache 1 ” 

Some of tliem laughed; Mahoudeau shrugged his 
shoulders; Claude was not listening, he was busy talking 
architecture to Dubuche. The art gallery Dubuche had 
shown was riot at all bad, but there was nothing new about 
it; it was simply a patient piecing together of Beaux-Arts 
formulas. Surely all the arts were intended to march in line, 
and evolution, which ivas bringing about such changes in 
literature, painting and even music, was going to lead to a 
revision of architecture too. If ever there was a century in 
which architecture should have a style of its own, it was 
the century shortly to begin, the new century, new ground 
ready for. reconstruction of every kind, a freshly sown field, 
the breeding gxound of a new people. Down with the Greek 
temples; there was no use or place for them in modern 
society! Down with the Gothic cathedrals; belief in legends 
was dead I Down, too, with the delicate colonnades and the 
intricate tracery of the Renaissance, that Classical revival 
crossed with medieval art, ■which produced architectural 
jewels but could never house modern democracy 1 What was 
wanted, and he emphasized his words with vigorous gestures, 
was an architectural formula to fit that democracy, the 
power, to express it in stone, building it could feel was its 
own, something big and strong and simple, the sort of thing 
that was already asserting itself in railway stations ana 
market-halls, tire solid elegance of metal girders, developed 
and refined still further, raised to the status of genuine 
beauty, proclaiming the greatness of human achievement. 

“Yes, quite,” Dubuche kept saying, swept off his feet 
Claude’s enthusiasm. “Yes, quite. That’s exact!' 
want to do. You rvait. Give me a chance to get nnere '' 
to, and as soon as I’m free, the moment Ini tree. . 


WUUL X Lclll UU. . 

It was growing darker, and Claude’s 
made him more eloquent than his friencis nac 
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ileepwaiker guided by instinct. Opposite his own door on 
;he Quai de Bourbon he looked up, surprised to find a cab 
in his way, drawn up at the kerb waiting for someone. With 
the same mechanical step he went up to the concierge’s 
lodge to pick up his key, 

'‘I’ve given it to the lady,” Madame Joseph called out 
[rom the depths of her retreat. “She’s gone upstairs.” 
“Lady!” he exclaimed in amazement. “What lady.?” 
“The young lady, of course ! You know very well who I 
mean, the one that comes here regular.” 

He had no idea what she meant, his mind was so con- 
fused, so he decided to go and investigate. He found the 
key in the lock, went in, and closed the door behind him, 
very gently. 

He stood where he was for a moment. The studio had 
been invaded by shadow, a deep violet shadow, that poured 
through the skylight in a melancholy twilight, drowning 
everything. He could not, even see the floor clearly; furni- 
ture, pictures and everything else that happened to be lying 
about seemed to have merged into one even mass, like the 
stagnant water of a pool. One thing, however, stood out 
against the dying light of day, a dark shape sitting on the 
edge, of the divan, a tense, anxious figure desperately await- 
ing his return. He recognized her now; it was Christine. 

She stretched out her hands to him and murmured in a 
low, broken voice: 

“I’ve been here three hours, three whole hours, listening 
for you. . . . When I came out of that place I took a cab, 
because I only rvanted to look in and then hurry home. . . . 
■But I couldn’t go away without shaking your hand, even if 
I'd had to wait all night.” 

She went on to tell him of her burning desire to see his 
picture and how she had slipped away to the Salon and 
found herself caught in the storm of laughter and derision. 
It was at her the hisses of the croivd were aimed, her nudiiv 
that was being spat upon, her nudity so brazenly exposed 
to all the wits and wags of Paris that it had taken her breath 
away as soon as she entered the room. Panic-stricken, over- 
come by shame and mortification, she had run awa}', fcelin,g 
as if the laughter were pounding down upon her nakcfl 
flesh, drawing blood like the merciless lashing of whips. Bui 
now she could forget about herself and think only pf Bun, 
for she was keenly aware of the depths of his gnci anf 
her feminine sensitiveness intensified the bitterness or us 


. ,j,p,)!nmient and filled her heart to overflowing with a 
u.ncadous need to share her sympathy. 

■ Don't take it so much to heart,” she said. “I had to come 
and see you and tell, you 1 think tlrey're just jealous, and 
that I think it’s a wonderful picture, and that I am so proud 
and so happy I was able to help you and have my little 
share in it too/' . 

He never stirred as he listened to her ^varm, kind rvords, 
her faltering voice. Then suddenly he collapsed in front, of 
her, with bis head on her knees, and burst into tears. All 
the excitement of the afternoon, his dauntless courage 
before the hisses of the crowd, his gaiety, all his violence 
broke down in a burst of choking sobs. From the moment' 
when the laughter of the crowd had struck him, like a. slap 
in die face, he had felt it pursuing him like a pack of 
bounds in full cry, do^vn the Champs-filysccs, all along the 
embankment, and still now, at his heels in his own studio. 
His. strength gave way in the end, leaving him helpless as 
a child, and he kept on saving, in a weary, toneless voice as 
he rolled his head on her knees : 

“Oh, God. how it hurts! 

Then, in a sweej) of passion, she took hold of him wuth 
both hands, raised him up to her lips and kissed him, 
“Donh cry,” she said, “Don't cry. my dearest. I love you/’ 
.\nd her ivarm bteath carried her words to his very heart. 
They were both in Io\c, and it seemed fitting that their 
love should be consummated there in the studio as part of, 
the story of the picture that had gradually drawn them 
together. Night closed in around them, and they lay in each 
others arms, weeping tears of joy in the first outpourings 
of their passion. NTar them, on the table, the lilacs she had 
sent that morning filled the evening air with their perfume, 
and on the floor flecks of gih fi'OTTi rnncrlit 

the last of the daylight an< 


CHAPTER SIX 


It was quite dark now, and she was still in his arms. 

“Stay here with me,” he said. 

But she withdrew, reluctantly, from his embrace. 

“No,” she said. “It’s impossible. I must go home.” 

“Tomorrow, then. . . . Come back tomorrow. . . . Please.” 

“Tomorrow’s impossible too . . . but I’ll come again soon. 
Good-bye.” 

The folloAving morning she ^vas back again by seven 
o’clock, still blushing at the thought of the lie she had told 
Madame Vanzade. She was supposed to have gone to the 
station to meet a friend from Clermont who was spending 
the day in Paris. 

Claude tvas delighted to have her ivith him for a ’ivhole 
day and suggested taking her to the country, feeling he 
wanted her all to himself, far away from everything, in the 
sunshine. 

Christine was thrilled by the idea, so they rushed out like 
a pair of mad things and reached the Gare Saint-Lazare just 
in time to jump into the train for Le Havre. He knew a 
small village just on the other side of Mantes, Bennecourt, 
where there was an artists’ pub on which he had descended 
more than once with his friends, and without a thought for 
the two-hour journey, he took her there for lunch with as 
little fuss as if he had been taking her no farther afield than 
Asnieres. She thought the long journey was gi-eat fun; the 
longer the better! It seemed imipossible that the day itself 
could ever come to an end. 

By ten o’clock they were at Bonni^res. There they took 
the ramshackle old ferry boat, worked by a chain, across the 
river to Bennecourt. It was a lovely May morning; the little 
waves glittered like spangles in the sun and the tender 
young leaves shone green against the cloudless blue of the 
shy. Then, when they had passed the islands that lie 
scattered across the river at that particular point, they came 
to the intriguing little country inn and grocery' store, with 
its big general room that smelt of washing and its vast faim- 
■ yard full of manure and foraging ducks. 
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ke an old wolf s standing at the open door of the house 

he had been tvatching for them. Christine blushed and 
laude, to hide his embarrassment, exclaimed: 

“Why, if it isn’t old Poirette! ... So it’s yours, is it, this 
ncient hovel?’’ 

The old man explained, with tears in his eyes, that his 
mants had cleared out and paid no rent, but left him their 
irniture. Then he asked them inside. 

“You can always have a look . . . maybe you’d know somc- 
ody who . . . There must be plenty of folk in Paris who'd 
e glad of a place . . . three hundred francs a year, furnished. 

. . If that isn’t cheap, what is?” 

Intrigued, they followed him round. It was a vast, roomy 
Id house that might easily at one time have been a barn. 
)ownstairs there was an enormous kitchen and a living- 
Dom big enough for a ballroom; upstairs were two more 
3oms, both so huge that they felt lost in them. The furni- 
ure consisted of a walnut bed in one of the upstairs rooms 
nd a table and household utensils in the kitchen. In front 
f the house, the garden, badly neglected, was planted witli 
lagnificent apricot trees and overrun with giant rose-bushes, 
11 in full bloom; at the back, running up to the oak wood, 
.'as a small potato field surrounded by a hedge. 

“And I’ll leave the potatoes in,” added old Poirette. 

Claude and Christine looked at each other in one of those 
udden desires for solitude and escape that often sweep over 
overs. How wonderful it would be to be there, in the back 
i’ beyond, far removed from everyone they knew, alone 
nth their love! But could they do it? They looked at each 
ither and smiled; they had only just time to catch the train 
lack to Paris. The old peasant, who happened to be 
dadame Faucheur’s father, went with them along the river- 
lank to the ferry, and as they were getting into the boat he 
ailed to them, after a very tough struggle with his 
onscience : 

“Listen! I’ll take two hundred and fifty, so don’t forget to 
end somebody ! ” 

Back in Paris, Claude escorted Christine all the way to 
dadame Vanzade’s mansion. They were now both very 
lowncast and parted with a long, silent, despairing ham 
:lasp, for they were afraid to kiss each other good niglit. 

It was the beginning of a life of torment for bot!i of ihein. 
tn the next fortnight Christine was able to go to the stmiic 
)nly three times, and then always in a breathless hiin y. witn 



[ like I I’m not asking you to marry me, all I want h to live 
dth you, . . 

Then, in one last heartrending sob, she added; 

“You’re right, after all ! It would be wrong trj leave her, 
poor woman! Oh, I despise myself! . , , if I only had the 
itrength! . . . but I love you too much, and it hurts me too 
much. I can’t go on suifering like this," 

“You shan’t go!” he cried, “Stay -with me, and let ot.hers 
do the suffering. It’s our happiness that a;unt>!” 

He had drawn her down on to his knees, and they sat 
laughing and crying at the same time, swe-aring betv.'C-en 
their kisses that they would never leave each othc't again, 
never. 

In one foolish moment it was done. Christine packed her 
trunk and, without more ado, left Madame Vanzade’s the 
very ne-xt day. Both she and Claude at once turned their 
minds to the old derelict house at Bennecourt '.vit.h its giant 
rose-trees and enormous rooms. If only they could get av.av, 
at once, without wasting a moment, and live their simple 
domestic bliss far away at the end of the world'. She clapned 
her hands for joy. He, still sore after 'nls failure at the Salon, 
felt that nothing svould help him to recover so much as the 
peace and quiet of nature. Out there he could have the real 
open air, he could svork out of doors to his heart’s content 
and come back to Paris loaded with masterpieces. In a 
couple of days they v.'ere ready to go, they had given up the 
studio and packed their bit of furniture off to the station. 
They had had a stroke of luck, a v.-indrall, fr.e hundred 
francs old Malgras had paid for a batch or i-.vent'. -odd 
pictures he picked out from the flotsam and jetsam of 'h': 
removal. They svere going to live like royalty; Claude .oss: 
his thousand francs a year, and Christine brought her 
savings, her linen and a fc".v dresses. So o:i the-.- '■• e.e -- c' s 
might even sav they fled, for they careful!} a-.oided a.- ' 1 -' 
friends and dm not even svrite to tell them the' '■■cr'c vs ' r 
avray. Paris meant nothing to them nosv and thev -s. s 
too happy to lea'/e it. 

, Itsvas nearing the end of June, a.nd for a who’.e ■■ ■■■ ■ s"er 
their removal the rain came do'.vn in otr ' s s. • 
covered, too, that before signing their lease oid 'S' -- f.s s 
taken away half the kitchen utensils. D.sar.s/s.' -s^ - 

no effect on them ho'.vever: th-w th^ vv'.' - 

paddling throush the rain as far as Verr.e ' ' '.. es • 

2v.'ay, to buy pots and pans and hr;r.v "-t." s w- .r. 





“Now, dearest, you*re going to promise me one thing. Say 
yoiill do some ^vork tomorrow.” 

“I promise. Ill do some work tomorrow.” 

“And remember, this time I shall be cross if you donl. I 
don’t keep you from it, do I?” > 

“You! Of course you don’t. I came here to work, didn’t 
I? So wait till tomorrow, you’ll see what I can do.” 

The following morning they would be out boating again. 
She would look at him with a wry smile when she saw him 
starting out with neither paints nor canvas; then she would 
kiss him and laugh at the thought of the power she had 
over him, touched by the perpetual sacrifice he was making 
for her. Then there would be more tender reproaches, and 
she woufd swear that tomorrow, yes, tomorrow she would 
tie him in front of his easel. 

Claude did eventually make the odd attempt to work. He 
started a study of Jeufosse, with the Seine in the foreground, 
but when he went and set up his easel on one of the islands 
Christine would go with him. She would lie in the grass at 
his feet, her lips half open, gazing into the blue, and there, 
among the flowers, in the wilderness where only the murmur 
of the river broke the silence, she appeared so desirable that 
he continually left his painting to lie down beside her and 
let the sweetness of the earth lull them both into oblivion. 
Another time it was an old farm above Bennecourt that took 
his fancy, hemmed in by ancient apple-trees that had grown 
to the size of oaks. T^vo days running he went there, but on 
the third Christine carried him off to Bonni^res market to 
buy hens; the next day, too, was wasted, for the canvas had 
dried; he lost his patience over setting to work on it again, 
and in the end gave it up. Throughout the entire summer 
^ all he did was work in fits and starts, sketching-in pan o: a 
picture, leaving it on the slightest pretext, withou: 
attempt at perseverance. His feverish passion for wor.-c 
once used to get him out of his bed at da^vn to 
his rebellious painting, seemed to have depanec 
way to indifference and idleness. So, like a man 
from a serious illness, he allowed himself 
revelled in it, for the sheer joy of living mreaza ais ^ 

functions alone. , 

Christine was all that mattered to aaa 
who enveloped him in a searing flame^- 
ambitions to shrivel up to noduag. aaae " 
heedlessly placed that first bumiagaias aaca au-i-' 
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where they often used to go in memory of the kisses they 
exchanged there on their first visit to Beunecouvt* Ont of 
sheer curiosity he was questioning her about her convent 
days. With his arm round her waist, and tickling her behind 
the ear with his breath, he was trying to confess hcx% asking 
her what she knew about men in those days, how she used to 
discuss them with her fxdends, what she had thought it 
would be like to be with a man. 

'‘Surely you can tell me something, kitty^at! . . . Had you 
any idea what it might be like?” 

She laughed rather irritably and tried to break away. 
“Don't be so silly,” she said, “and leave mo alone! ♦ . » 
You’d, be no better off if I told you.” 

“But it amuses me. . . . Come on, now, say how much you 
knew.” 

“Oh ... as much as the others, I suppose,” she answered, 
her cheeks flushed with embarrassment. Then, suddenly 
burying her face on his shoulder, she added: 

“But it's a bit of a surprise all the samel” 

He roared with laughter as he hugged her madly to him 
and showered her with kisses. Then, when he thought he 
had won her round and was hoping she would confide iu 
him, like a friend who has nothing more to hide, she cludccl 
him by giving empty answers and ended up by sulking and 
refusing to say another xvord. She never did tell him inoie 
than that, even though she adored him. The first awakening 
of sex even the most outspoken women keep to tliern.'uavcs, 
buried deep within them and somehow sacred, and CluiS' 
tine was verv’ much a v/oman; she retained just 
reserve even though otherwise she abandoned Ijcim. 

completely. . ... 

For the first time, that day, Claude felt that they were sMlI 
strangers to each other. He felt chilled by the rold fro/n 
another bodv. Could it be impossible, he v/ondcred, ior e;u n 
to become part and oarcel of the other v/hen they lay * 
less in each other s arms, each clinging tighter and t/g/dei 
to the other in their burning desire to aiia/n someining 
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! (hirst for activity, turning-to herself and marshalling 
; iew pots and pans in the kitchen. It was gardening, 
i.ouever, that kept her really busy. Armed with a pair of 
,ui ning'shears, scratching her hands on the thorns, she 
eaped bumper harvests from the giant rose-trees. On one 
occasion, when she had made herself ache ail over fay pick- 
ng them, she sold the entire crop of apricots for two 
lundred francs to the English buyers who scour the country- 
ide for them every season. She was inordinately proud of 
ler achievement, for her dream 'was to make a living out of 
heir garden produce. Claude was less keen on gardening, 
ie had put his divan in the big room they had made, into 
■ studio and would often stretch out on it in front of the 
vdde-open window, watching Christine busy sowing and 
Wanting out seedlings. Their peace was absolute, they %vere 
ure that no one \vould call, that the door-bell would never 
Usturb them from one end of the day to the other. Claude 
)ushed his fear of the outside world so far as to avoid 
massing the Faucheurs* inn, as he was always afraid he might 
:ome up against a party of his friends come out from Paris. 
Int the whole summer passed and not a soul appeared, and 
wery night as he went up to bed Claude murmured to him* 
elf that they had been damned lucky. 

There was just one secret wound bleeding quietly away 
inder all their happiness. After their flight from Paris 
iandoz had discovered their address and wrote asking if he 
night go and see Claude, but Claude had never replied. In 
he consequent misunderstanding their old friendship 
cemed to have died. Christine was sorry for what had 
tappened, as she felt that Claude had broken with his , 
fiends on her account, and she talked about it continually, 
he had no wish to set him at loggerheads with his friends 
nd insisted on his making contact with them again. Claude 
iromised to set matters right, but in fact did nothing. All 
iiat was finished now; what was the use, he said, of going 
ack on the past? 

Towards the end of July, as money was getting scarce, he 
ad to go to Paris to sell half a dozen old sketches to 
lalgras, and, as she accompanied him to the station, 
.hrisnnc made him swear to go and see Sandoz. When he 
une back in the evening, there she was at Bonni^res station, 
'auing for him. 

^“Well.” she cried, "did you see him? Have you made it 


2 momtni he could say nothingf, and then, as they 
d along side by side, he mumbled: 

I’d no time.” 

o bi®" tears tcelJed into her eyes.- 
lu’re'^being veiy' unkind,” she said, 
they were under the trees he kissed her cheeks and even 
as he asked her not to make him sadder than he was. 
was life, and he could do nothing to alter it. Was it 
nough that they should both be happy together? 
ily once in those first few months did they meet any 
gets, and that was up above Bennecourt as they were 
iw up from La Roche-Guyon. They were going along 
ie", leafy lane Avhen, at a sudden bend, they came upon 
e townsfolk, father, mother and daughter, taking an 
nir. At that veiy moment, thinking they were alone, they 
Llkir arms round each other’s waist and, heedless like 
f pair of lovers behind a hedge, Christine tvas just o/fering 
t lips to be kissed and Claude was laughingly bending 
cno meet them. They were so surprised that they simply 
:haved as if die others tvere not there, and v/aJked straigijt 
y them, at tlie same slow pace, v.'ithout interrupting their 
mbrace. Dumbfounded, the other three stood back ja.mi.oed 
sjainsttkhank, the fa±er gross a.nd apoplectic, tin,- motber 


ihinasarake, the Gausniera mere apr.cr. 


biid,all three of them ugly. 


vitiated stock. Thev were a blot on :rr 


ilwaswith freshness and vr'rrurrn — e n.are c; 
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' delicacy of the baby’s colouring. It was a feast for his arlisi’s 
eye, a motif for the masterpiece he had at the back oE his 
mind every time he looked at it through half-closed lids. He 
tried.his experiment over and over again, contemplating the 
child for hours on end, exasperated because the young 
demon would not even go to sleep just when it would have 
been the best time to paint him. 

One day, when Jacques was crying and refusing to pose for 
his father, Christine said gently: 

“You tire him, poor darling. That’s what the matter with 
him.” 

Then Claude was angry with himself and overcome with 
remorse. 

“Why yes, I suppose I do,” he said. “I’m a fool to insist. 
Children aren’t made for that sort of thing.” 

Spring and summer went gently by, though Claude and 
Christine did not go about so much now and practically 
never went boating at all, as it was quite a problem taking 
the child out to the islands; so the boat was left to rot in 
the water. One thing they often did, however, was to wander 
slowly down the river bank, though rarely very far afield. 
Claude had tired of painting the garden and turned now to 
the riverside for subjects. On the days he ivas out painting. 
Christine and the boy would go out to meet him and all 
three would saunter gently back home in the growing dusk. 
One afternoon she surprised him by turning up with her 
old painting-book. She made a joke of it and pretended i: 
reminded her of old times to be sitting behind him, pai.-::- 
ingher qwn picture. Her voice trembled a little as she sp-c-ke. 
for the truth ’ivas that she felt she had to claim a share ir. h:? 

. work, as she felt that work was taking him from her m re 
and more every day. With her meticulous schoolriri hrr: 
she did a little drawing and a water-colour or two. ±7.' — - 
couraged by his smiles and feeling that this v.as zr; _r. r :■* 
which they would never really meet, she stopper 'rig 
her painting-book, but forced him to promise he ' r 
her painting lessons later, when he had ttnir 

What was more, she liked his latest ca-tra.-e: t 

whole year’s rest in the open countn' and in rare i e-: 
daylight, hewas painting as with a renewed 'hs;: '- ^tr 

something lighter, livelier, more harmonious :r I'cn 

before had he shown such handling of reSectjo:;. -,11"’ j 
true feeling for people and things bathed tr; dif met 
Now, won over by the feast of colour he pros idec. ni; i-'/it-:' 



im, sick with the need for someone to whom, he could ci'V 
loud what was ready to burst his brain. 

Winter came and went, and Claude had at least the con- 
alation of being able to paint some lovely snow cd'ccts. A 
bird year was beginning when, towards the end of May, lie 
ms profoundly upset by an unexpected meeting. It 
lappened one morning when he had gone up to the plateau 
n search of a subject, having tired of the banks of the Seine, 
\t a sudden bend in the lane that ran between two hed'n-s 
d£ elder bushes he was dumbfounded to find himself face 
:o face with Dubuche wearing a silk hat and lookirn^ very 
correct in a tight-waisted frock-coat. ° ' 

“Well, of all people! ” cried Claude. 

Dubuche was so flustered he hardly knew rvhat to say, 

“I’m just going to pay a call," he mumbled. “Sounds siJly, 
doesn’t it, calling in the country? Still, there are things that 
have to be done, so there ive are! ... What about you? Do 
you live up this way? I thought you did , . . at least I'd heard 
something of the sort, but I thought it was farther down, 
somehow, on the other bank.’ 

Claude was very' moved, but he managed to help Dubuche 
out of his difficulty. 

“Now there’s no need for you to make excuses, old fellow. 
I’m the one who ought to apologize. . . . It’s a long time 
since we last met. isn't it? You can’t imagine the way my 
heart thumped ivhen I saw' you nosing your ivay through 
■the greenery!" 

Grinning with pleasure, he took Dubuche’s arm and 
began to walk along beside him. Full of his owm affairs as 
usual, Dubuche could never stop talking about himself, so 
he started at once to talk about his future. He had taken 
a first-class pass at the Beaux-Arts, after w'orking his way 
painfully dirough all the usual intermediary' grades. But 
success had not solved his problems. His parents never sent 
him a penny now; all they did was to cry poverty in the 
hope that he would help to support them. He had given up 
. the idea of trying for the Prix de Rome as he was sure he 
would be beaten, and he sras in a hurry to start earning his 
living. But he had had enough of it already; he was sick of 
doing odd jobs at one franc nvenrv'-Sve for ignorant archi- 
tects who treated him simply as a drudge. He did not know 
! what to do for the best, which tvas the shortest cut to take. 
; It he left the Beaux-Arts, he would be well backed by bis 
!{ tutor, the powerful Duquersonniere, ’•iho liked him because 




smaller and smaller as ,he hurried across the fields, Claude 
ambled slowly back home, his heart inexplicably heavy; He 
said nothing to Christine about his encounter. 

About a week later Christine had been down to the 
Faucheurs* to buy a pound of vermicelli and was dawdling 
on the way back talking to a neighbour with the child or 
her arm when a man who had just come over by the ferrj 
came up to her and said ; 

‘‘This is the way to Monsieur Claude Lantier's house, ] 
believe?"' 

- She was surprised, but answered simply: 

“Yes, it is, monsieur. If you would care to follow me ’ 

They walked on side by side for a time, and the stranger 
who appeared to knotv her, gave her a friendly smile; but a.‘ 
she tended' to hurry ahead, hiding her confusion under ^ 
very solemn countenance, he did not try to make conversa 
tion. She opened the door and showed him into the living 
room, saying as she did so : 

“Claude, here’s someone to see you.” 

With one great shout of joy the two men fell on each 
other’s neck. 

• “Dear old Pierre! How splendid of you to come! . . 
Where’s Dubuche?” 

“Detained on business at the last minute. He sent me ^ 
telegram telling me to start out without him/’ 

“I see, but I’m not surprised really. . . . You’re here, anc 
God knows I’m glad to see you!” said Claude- Then, turn 
ing towards Christine, who was smiling now to see then 
both so happy, he went on : 

“Why, it’s true, of course, I never told you- 1 met Dubuch( 
the other day on his way up to the big house to call on fht 
monsters. . . . But what am I thinking about?” he cried 
clutching his brow as if he had suddenly remembered soiik* 
thing. “You t^vo don’t know each other, and here am i 
doing nothing about it! ... Darling, the gentleman 
before you is my old friend Pierre Sandoz. I love lum .n 
brother. . . . And this, Pierre old fellow, is mv vlfe. • 
now you’re going to kiss each other and be friemN ' 

With a jolly laugh Christine readily offered ^ 

She had taken to Sandoz at once. She liked his v 

staunch sincerity and the sympathetic, almost ho '' . . 

he looked at her. Tears welled into her eves a> !r 
her hands in Iris and said to her: ^ . 

“Pm glad to know you’re fond of Clande ^ o,* 
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ing in Pans? Oh, nothing lianicularly new, really. Still, 
2 y were putnng up a pretty good figlit to see who would , 
t to the top of the tree lirst. And, as might be expected, 
iks who stayed away from Paris were making a sad mis- 
ke; Paris was a good place to be in if you didn’t want to 
: forgotten altogether. But surely talent tvould out, where- 
er it was, and didn t success depend to a great extent on 
cength of will ?_ Oh, there was no doubt about it that the 
leal was to live in the country and pile up masterpieces and 
len go back to Paris and swamp it with theml 
In the evening, as Claude was escorting him to the station, 
andoz said to him : 

“By the way, I’m going to let you into a secret I think 

’m going to get married.” 

Immediately Claude laughed. 

' “So that’s your game, is it? That accounts for your sermon 
his morning 1” 

They went on talking till the train was due. Sandoz 
;xplained what he thought about marriage. It was the essen- 
;ial condition, he said, for the good, solid, regular work 
required of anyone who meant to produce anything worth 
while today. Woman seeking whom she may devour, Woman 
who kills the Artist, grinds down his heart and eats out his 
brain was a Romantic idea and not in accordance with facts. 
He himself felt the need of an affection to safeguard his 
peace of mind and a sympathetic home into which he could 
live cloistered and give up his rvhole life to the vast work he 
had so long dreamed of. Everything, he added, depended on 
the wife one chose, and he thought he had found what he 
was looking for: a simple girl, the orphan of small business 
people without a penny to her name, but good-looking and 
intelligent. Since he gave up his office job six months ago, he 
had made some headway in journalism and found it more 
remunerative too. He had just settled his mother into a little 
house in the Batignolles where he was looking forward to 
having the' two women to cherish him and to being able to 
support the three of them by his own efforts. 

“You get married by all means,” said Claude. “One should 
always do what one thinks is best. . . . Well, good-bye for 
the' present; here’s your train. Don’t forget, now, you 
promise to come and see- us again.” 

Sandoz did go to see them again many times. He would 
often drop, in uninvited when his newspaper left him any 
etsure and while he was still single; he rvas not to be 



bound to happen! A new literature for the coming centurv 
of science and democracy ! ^ 

. His cry rose and was lost in the heavens. There was not 
a breath of wind, only the river slipping silently by beneath 
the willows. Turning sharply to his companion, Sandoz 
spoke full into his face: 

“I know now exactly what I’m going to do in all this. Oh, 
nothing colossal, something quite modest, just enough for 
one lifetime even when you have some pretty exaggerated 
ambitions! I’m going to take a family and study each 
member of- it, one by one, where they come from, what 
becorhes of them, how they react to one another. Humanity 
, in little, in short, the way humanity evolves, the way it 
behaves. ... I shall place my characters in some definite 
period that will provide the necessary background and make 
the thing a sort of slice of history, if you see what I’m getting 
at. ... I shall make it a series of novels, say fifteen or twenty, 
each complete in itself and with its own particular setting, 
but all connected, a cycle of books that will at least provide 
a roof in my old age, if they don’t prove too much. for me 
in the meantime!” 

He stretched out on his back on the ground and spread 
his arms tvide, as if he wanted the earth to embrace him, 
and then began to laugh as he launched into a comic 
tirade. 

“Good earth!” he cried. “Take me to thy bosom, thou 
who art the mother of us all, the only, the unique source of 
life! Thou, the immortal, the eternal, through whom the 
very soul of the world doth circulate, the sap which floweth 
even through thy stones, and maketh the trees themselves 
the brothers of us all ! ... Let me lose myself in thee, good 
earth, as I feel thee now beneath my limbs, embracing me, 
filling me with thy warmth ! In my work thou alone shalt 
be the great incentive, the means as well as the end, the 
mighty ark in which all things shall draw life from the 
breath of all things!” 

Started as a joke, on a note of mock lyricism, his invoca- 
tion ended as a cry of burning conviction quiveimg wu 
the poet’s true emotion. There were tears in Sandoz s 
and, to hide his feelings, he added in a deliberately ha 
voice and with a vague gesture that embraced the n 
Horizon: „„ 

“Of all .the damned silly notions! One man o 
when there’s this universal soul for all of us . 
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Christine's brain reel with a spate of talk about things she 
had never heard of and people she had never seen. The more 
he talked the more his excitement grew, and Christine was 
called upon to expi'ess her opinion and side with this person 
or that as they cropped up in his never-ending commentary. 

Didn’t she think Gagniere was a fool to throw himself 
away on music when he might have been developing his 
talent as a painter of landscapes? He was going to a young 
lady for music lessons now, it appeared. At his age! What 
did she think of that? Didn't she think he was mad? Then 
there was Jory, trying to make it up with Irma B<!cot ever 
since she got herself a nice little place of her own in the Rue 
de Moscou. She knew those two, of course; a fine pair, and 
well matched, didn’t she think so? But the smartest of the 
smart was Fagerolles. He’d tell him what he thought about 
him next time he met him. He’d let down the whole gang 
by entering for the Prix de Rome, even if he had been 
turned down ! A bounder who used to have nothing to say 
, in favour of the Beaux-Arts and wanted to wipe tradition 
off the face of the earth! There was no getting away from it, 
all this itching for success and being hailed by a lot of 
numskulls even if it meant riding rough-shod over one’s 
friends, made people do the dirtiest tricks. Say what she 
liked, she couldn’t defend him, could she? She couldn’t be 
bourgeois enough to do that! And when she had agreed with 
him on that point, he would revert to another story he 
thought extremely funny and that always provoked him to 
fits of noisy, nervous laughter, the story of Mahoudeau and 
Chaine. Between them they had killed little Jabouille. the 
husband of the terrible Mathilde who kept the herb-shop. 
Oh,- yes, they killed him, the little consumptive cuckold, 
one night when he had one of his fits; his rvife called in the 
pair, of them, and betrveen them they had massaged the hfe 
out of the poor little beggar ! 

When Christine showed no sign of being amused, Claude 
would get up and grumble ; 

“Nothing ever makes you laugh ! . . . Come on to bed. 
do both of us good.” 

He adored her as much as ever and claimed her b : d'- ’•' :‘h 
the desperate urge of a man who means lose to bv i 
itself, blotting out the memory of all else. Bu: 
itself was not enough, he wanted to go 
tor another old, unconquerable urge had ::-~e t 
once more. 



■1 spring came he began to show a lively interest in 
chough he had previously pretended to dUdain 
t i had sworn, he would never submit a picture again, 
jicvcr he met Sandoz he. asked him what the others- 
sending in. On opening^'day he went to see it and came' 
in the evening very excited and very severe.. There 
a bust of Mahoudeau's, not bad but not outstandirtg; a 
r landscape by Gagniere, a make>weight really, but nicely 
:ed. That was all, except a thing by Fagerolles, an ac.trcss 
ont of a mirror making up her face. He did not mention- 
first, but later referred to it with a certain amount of 
gnant laughter. Just like Fagerolles, always with an 
to the main chance! Now he had missed his Prix de 
le he had no qualms about exhibiting his work and 
king away from the Bcaux-Arts; but the way he was 
ig it had to be seen to be believed. He was simply pro-" 
ng a sort of slick compromise, painting that appeared 
ng on the surface but without a single original quality 
at it! What’s more, he was certainly going to make a 
ess of it, for there's nothing the bourgeois likes better 
1 being stroked uhen he thinks he's being manhandled, 
'as time a real painter showed up in that dreary wilder- 
of a Salon, among that crop of smart young men and 
niess idiots! If ever a citadel was ivorth storming that 
it, bv God it was! 

hrisiine. realizing how furious he was, finally ventured 
weak in quietly with: 

[f you like, we can go back to Paris/' 

Who’s talking about going back to Paris?" he cried. ‘-It's* 
OSS i hie to talk to you without your getting everything 
ng!” 

ix weeks later he beard something that kept him occu- 
i for a whole week. . . . His friend Dubuche was going 
marry Mile Rcgine Margaillan, the daughter of* the 
ler of La Richaudierc. It was a complicated story, full 
urprising details ^vhich kept him tremendously amused 
the first place, Dubuchc had gone and rvon himself a 
lal with a project he had exhibited for a pavilion in the 
idle of a park. And the funny part about that was that 
teacher, old Dequersonniere, had apparently remodelled ’ 
whole thing himself and then coolly arranged for the 
iction Committee, of which he was chairman, to awarcl 
he medal! And, to crown all, it was the atvard that 
led the wedding. A pretty state of affairs, ch, .when 


medals wpre used for placing poor but deserving pupils in 
conveniently wealthy families! Like all bawenus, old 
Margaillan wanted nothing more than a son-in-law who 
could be of use to him in business, a son-in-law complete 
with the right sort of diplomas and the latest cut in mornin<r 
coats. ^ 

For some time he had had his eye on the young man from 
the Ecole des Beaux.- Arts who always got such very good 
marks and was so diligent and so highly commended by his 
teachers. The medal brought his enthusiasm to a head; he 
gave him his daughter on the spot and took him into the 
firm as a partner who could not fail to turn millions into 
tens of naillions, since he knew all there was to know about 
good building. Besides, he was just what poor, sickly little 
Regine needed, a good healthy husband. 

“A chap would have to be pretty keen on the cash, don't 
you think, to marry a skinned rabbit like Regine?” was 
Claude's inevitable comment. 

When Christine, who felt sorry for her, tried to say some- 
thing in her favour, he would retort: 

“But I'm not running her down! If married life doesn't 
prove too much for her, all well and good. It's certainly no 
fault of hers if her father's a mason who was silly and 
ambitious enough to marry a bourgeoise. With generations 
of drunkards on one side and the worn-out, disease-ridden 
blood of a degenerate race on the other, no wonder the 
girl's what she is! There’s decrepitude for you, in spite of 
the money-bags! What's the good of piling up wealth? I 
ask you, what is the good of it if all it leads to is a genera- 
tion of foetuses in pickle-bottles?” 

He showed signs of becoming so violent that Christine had 
to take him in her arms and hold him there as she kissed 
him and laughed' him back to his old kind-hearted self. 
Then, in a quieter mood, he understood and even approved 
of the marriage his two old friends had made. It meant t jec 
of them had found wives for themselves, really! Whai a 


funny thing life was, after all! ’ 

Once more summer went by, the fourth they had spe^ 
Bennecourt, and the happiest they were ever to 
living was a quiet, easy affair in the depths ot tne 
Since they went there they had never been for 

Claude's thousand francs a year and the monc> 
the few pictures he sold 'svere enough for bi:\ 

even managed to put a certain amount aside * d 






over, cold, lifeless; he would never do anything worth while 
now in such a god-forsaken backwater! 

October came with its watery skies, and on one of the 
first wet evenings Claude flew into a rage because his dinner 
was late. He pushed the stupid IVHlie out of the house and 
slapped Jacques^ because^ he happened to get into his 
way. Christine, in^ tears, put her arms around him and 
said : 

**It*s time we left this place. Please let us go back to Paris/' 

*‘So you’re at that again, are you?” cried Claude furiously, 
tearing himself from her embrace. ”We shall never go back 
to Paris I Never! Do you hear?” 

“For my sake,” Christine went on gently. “Do it for my 
sake, please. Do it to please me.” 

“Why, don’t you like being here?” 

“No, I shall die if we stay here. Besides, I want you to 
work, and I know your place is in Paris, mot here. It would 
be a crime to bury yourself in this place any longer.” 

“That’s enough! We’re staying here.” 

Pie was trembling with emotion, for Paris was calling 
him, Just on the horizon yonder, Paris lighting up on a 
winter evening. He could feel the mighty effort his friends 
were making there; he was back with them, sharing their 
triumph, being their leader again, since there was not one 
among them strong enough or proud enough to claim their 
leadership. Yet, for all his hallucinations, for all the need 
he felt to hasten black to join them, by some ungovernable 
contradiction which sprung he knew not how, from the 
very depths of his being, he persisted in his refusal to go. 
Was it the fear that is known to attack even the brave, or 
the unconscious revolt of happiness against the force or 
destiny? 

“Listen!” cried Christine. ‘Tm going to pack and 'son u 
going to come with me!” ^ 

Five days^later they were on their way to Paris, aftei 
ing up all their things to be forwarded by rail. 

Claude was already outside in the road with 
when Christine suddenly had an idea that she 
something. She went back into the house 
she saw it completely empty began to cry: she 
how tearing at her, as if she were leaving 
of herself. How willingly she would have 
how keenly she felt she could have f: 

though it was she who had insisted upon - 




CHAPTER SEVEN 


N o sooner was Claude back on the Paris pavements, anuurJL 
the feverish bustle and the din, than he was all agog to be 
out and about, to go and look up his friends. As soon as he 
u^as up in the morning he was out of doors, leaving 
Christine alone to settle into the studio they had rented in 
the-Rue de Douai, near the Boulevard de Clicliy. In chat 
way, two days after their return, he dropped in oi: 
Mahoudeau at eight o'clock on a dull, cold, grey November 
morning. He found the shop the sculptor occupied in 
Rue du Cherche-Midi already open, and Mahoudeau* 
just out of bed, pale-faced, bleary-eyed and shivering 
cold, ^vas just taking down the shutters. 

“Why, it’s you, is it?” he said. “Bit early for Paris, ; 
you? . . . Have you left the country then? Back in lownr 
“Since day before yesterday,” 

“Good! We’ll be seeing more of you now. . . - Corae :r.- 
Bit parky outside this morning.” 

Inside the shop Claude felt colder than before, rie 
his overcoat collar turned up and plunged hxs 
into his pockets as he met the sudden chill of 
streaming do^v^n the bare walls and the mud. :u:r 
clay and the endless pools of water that covergz 
The wind of poverty had blown through the p-zre 
last visit, sweeping the casts after the Atirrzzf r-rcr 
studio shelves, playing havoc irith the r-ru — 

which ^rere noiv held together by rope- .f 

messy, disreputable hole, like a mason's gnre i; y— 
and ruin, and in the whitening that hac ceer ^ 

the glass panel in the door some deiirfre lau • 

a sun with laiys all round and a race hr riir nuiuir - 

grinning semi-circle for a mouth- 

“Wait a bit,” ivent on Mahoudein *-■' - -r 

lire going. These damned studios fe<:ir ^ 

the ^oter and 'vs'et rags and zj:c * ^ 

On turning round, Claude ,...rn:rzr ~ 

kneeling in front of the stove pz — rar rre ^ yy ^ _ T 

seat of an old stool to use as a dri-Cgmer: — — 
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took a piece of crayon in his clumsy, peasant's fingers 
scrawled on the wall: 'Going to buy baccy, put more cn-u 
on stove', and walked out. ^ ^ 

Claude watched him in astonishment; then, when he had 
gone, turned to Mahoudeau. 

“What's all this?" he asked. 

“We're not on speaking terms,” was the sculptor's quiet 
explanation. “We always write.” 

“Since when?” 

“The last three months.” 

“And you share the same bed?” 

“Yes.”^ 

Claude roared with laughter. Of all thing’s! AVhat a coupJc 
of mules they must be to carry on like that! And what, he 
asked, .was the cause of their little tiff? The indignant 
Mahoudeau replied by saying exactly what he thought 
about Chaine. The hound! Hadn't he come home unex- 
pectedly one evening and caught Chaine w’:h ^fAthilde, the 
herbalist next door, both in their undc'A i.vncN. clicking into 
a pot of jani? It wasn't their being dressed that upset 
him, he didn't care a damn about ih.i. ^ '^ hat upset him 

was the jam! He couldn't ever fon: :hem for trcatinr^^ 

themselves to dainties behind his Disgusting, he 

thought, when he had to eat his brc-ic ' God's truth, if 
you share your woman, you can surcb* <:'are your jam! 

So for the last three months or ’v^.hout any explana- 
tion, they had been steadily sulki:':r "y-h other. Their life 
had organized itself in consequence^ :heir strictly neuzy 
sary relations had been reduced rc nne short messages 
scrawled about the walls. Thev same 

just as they still shared the sanic :ec. niMng reached a csd: 
agreement about the times ^ be wi:h her, eed 

an'anging to go out when ire :c:er s turn came zcsS 
After all, it wasn't absoluiei^ :o tali; rhe^'iriir- 

stood each other well enoiigi: 

As he finished making ar ue rre Mihoudeanpz'iri^bi:^ 
all his resentment to Claace ' .. 

“You may not believe ir ’ ie sn. r ‘but umea rru- ^ 
starved it isn’t unpleasuz: mu ri rave :o iiliu 
you to vegetate someh:i'Vl:mur ir i Mri afa 
hunger pains. . . . Ba: Chahie . Yruhe x: 
grasping he can be: ::V ibr reama: :a bhaa 
he found he'd spea: hi? hae scu laa 
making the fortune he f ezprmec lo aiahe •' 





not face the first embarrassment of asking for their delicai^ 
and intimate purchases elsewhere; but the business 
going rapidly downhill, and bankruptcy appeared unavoid- 
able. One night, when the gas company had cutoff supplies 
because she had not paid her bills, she had come round to 
borrow some olive oil, but she had obviously been unable to 
get it to burn in her lamps. She never paid any bills these 
days, and to save the expense of a workman she used to get 
Chaine to repair the sprays and syringes her pious custo* 
mers brought in carefully done up in newspaper. In the 
pub across the street they did say that she sold syringes 
second-hand to convents. In a word, the place was heading 
for disaster; the mysterious little shop with its cassocks 
hovering in the shadows, its murmurings, discreet as any 
confessional, its vestry atmosphere of stale incense and all 
it stood for in the way of intimate care and attention which 
could never be mentioned above a whisper, was all going 
to rack and ruin. The decay of poverty had already such 
a firm hold that the dried herbs hanging from the ceil- 
ing were a mass of cobwebs, and the leeches in their 
bottles were dead and mouldering on the top of their 
\yater. 

“Here he comes,*' said Mahoudeau. “That means she’ll 
be here, too, in a minute. See if it doesn’t.” 

Chaine came in as he spoke and ostentatiously brought 
out a packet of tobacco, filled his pipe and settled down to 
smoke in front of the stove, without speaking a word, as if 
there was no one else present. Almost immediately Mathilde 
appeared, to pass the time of day, as any neighbour might 
do. Claude thought she looked thinner than ever; her face 
was blotchy, there was the same fire in her eyes, but her 
mouth looked wider as she had lost two more teeth. The 
smell of spices that always clung to her unkempt hair seemed 
staler, the sweet freshness of camomile and aniseed had 
gone. She still filled the place with the peppermint that 
seemed to be her natural breath, but that, too, was tainted 
by the stricken body that produced it. 

“Working already! ” she cried, then added : “Good morn- 
ing, sweet one,” and kissed Mahoudeau bcfoie she even 
acknowledged Claude. Then she did go and shake his hand 
in her usual brazen fashion, with her bcllv thrust well 
forward, w’hich made her appear to be offering herself to 
every man she met. 

“Guess what I’ve found!” she said. “A box ct 
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Claude laughed. 

‘‘But you used to say that woman was a scarecrow T’ he 
said. 

“She’s good enough for that job/* Jory answered, with a . 
carefree gesture. “That’s ^vhy I thought I’d pop in and sec 
her this morning. I happened to be passing the shop after 
seeing somebody off at the Gare de I’Ouest. ... It was 
handy, you understand. I wouldn’t go out of my way for it/’ 

He was clearly embarrassed to provide an explanation at 
first; then, in what was, for him, an unexpected flash of 
truth, he suddenly launched into a frank revelation of his 
depravity. 

“Oh, what the hell does it matter? I think she’s an amaz- 
ing creature, so you might as well know it. . . . She’s no 
beauty. I’ll admit, but there's something bewitchinj^ about 
her, the sort of woman you pretend you wouldn’i c\ cn fouch 
with a barge-pole and yet you do the crazicsi for 

her.’’ 

It was only at this point that he expressed smpiiso at 
seeing Claude in Paris, and, as soon as he had heaid C laude’s 
plans and learnt that he was in Paris to stav, he lan on 
again: 

“Now I’ll tell you what you’re going to do lie said. 
“You’re coming with me to lunch with lima! 

The idea frightened Claude; he refused die invitation 
with extraordinary firmness, and pretcndetl he .ould not 
accept as he was not dressed for the occa>iou. 

“What the devil does that matter?” i'*!' [on s retort. 
“That’s all to the good, much more amii"’:'-: Inna 11 be 
delighted. ... I think she has a bit of a v'/ yoor for you, 
she's always talking about you. . . . Conu a.o' c. now, and 
don’t be silly about it. I tell you shes e\o.. .mg me this 
morning, and she’s sure to do both of u> pi o come on/’ 

■He had taken Claude’s arm and 
they walked along together up to thf _ / ' Genei'afly 
Jory kept his love affairs to himself avo:i 

talking about drink, but chat mormry y 

joking about them and describing me::. ^ 

from the cafe-concert with whom "yy n’t — ‘‘y 

sans and who used to tear his face ro - * ^ -cry 

had been abandoned a long time or 
out, his life was just one o: zcjzy-, 

maddest and most unexpecred^cc-jy/rcn: 
house where he used to dii^e ’'-*0 
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“I!” exclaimed Jory, profoundly shocked. “You forae, 
my boy, that she now pays twenty thousand a year in rent ' 
and is talking about building herself a mansion that’s f^oin^ 
to cost live hundred thousand! No, all I do is lunch'^wiih 
her, or dine with her once in a while, and that’s more than 
enough for me/' 

“Apart from sleeping with her, of course?" 

Jory laughed and avoided a direct answer. 

“Fathead! Who wouldn't? . . . Here we are now% In you 
go!" 

But Claude made yet another attempt to get away. He 
could not, he said; his wife was expecting him home for 
lunch. It meant that Jory had to ring the bell and push him 
into the vestibule, insisting that he would accept no excuses 
and that they would send a footman to the Rue dc Douai 
with a message. Suddenly a door opened and there was 
Irma Becot herself. When she sa^v Claude she exclaimed: 

“Well, well! The wanderers return!" 

She put him at his ease immediately, welcoming him as 
an old friend, and he was relieved to see that she did not 
even notice his old overcoat. He found her so altered he 
would hardly have recognized her. In four years she had 
become a different woman. With all the cunning of a 
hardened actress she had narrowed her brow with a fringe 
of frizzled hair, made her face look long and thin, by sheer 
will-power presumably, and changed herself from the 
lightest of blondes into a violent redhead, so that the former 
guttersnipe appeared to have grown up into a courtesan by 
Titian. As she used to say in her more confiding moments, 
this was ‘the mug she put on for the mugs’. The house itself, 
which was smallish, was luxuriously appointed, but not 
free from lapses of taste. There were some good pictures on 
the walls; a Courbet and a notable sketch by Delacrcb: 
prompted Claude to remark to himself that little Irma 
no fool, in spite of the frightful cat in coloured 
so prominently displayed on a side-table in the 
room. 

When Jory mentioned sending the fcoirnan to let Crr*-'*- ' 
wife know where he was, Irma, taken completely dt 
exclaimed: “You married? Not reallv' ‘ 

“Yes, really," replied Claude simpiv. 

She turned to Jory for confirmation: he 
stood, and added: - 

“You're living with somebody, 
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lon^t matter anyhow. The truth of the whole matter is this 
►imply this: he didn*t want to fork out three francs to buy 
ne a book. He’s always the same. Every time he was sup. 
oosed to buy me a few flowers he’d either dropped them 
ander a cab or there wasn’t a flower to be had in Paris! IE 
:hcre was ever a man who had to be loved for his o^sm sake, 
fory’s the manl ” 

Jory, completely unruffled, simply lolled back in his chair, 
puffed his cigar and grinned maliciously as he said: 

“Now that you’ve taken up with Fagerolles again . . 

“But I haven’t/’ she screamed angrily. “And if I had, it’s 
aone of your business. . . . Fagerolles means nothing to me, 
I’you hear, but he does know it’s useless to lose your temper 
mih me. Fagerolles and I understand each other; we both 
^rew out of the same nick in the pavement. , . . Listen to 
me. If I wanted your Fagerolles, I’d only have to raise my 
little finger and he’d be there, on the floor, licking my feeL 
He’s mad about me, your Fagerolles is, mad about me!” 

Seeing she was preparing for a battle, Jory thought it 
wiser to retreat. All he said was: 

“My Fagerolles?” 

“Yes, your Fagerolles! Surely you don’t imagine I can’t 
5ec through your little game, the pair of you? He soft- 
soaping you in the hope you’ll write an article about him; 
you pretending to be generous and broad-minded and work- 
ing out how much you’re likely to make for yourself by 
boosting an artist the public fancies!” 

To this Jory could find no ans^ver. He was very annoyed 
it should have been said in front of Claude, but he made 
no attempt to defend himself and tried to turn the quarrel 
into a joke. Irma was very funny, wasn’t she, when she let 
herself go like that, with that vicious glint in her eye and 
that twist to her mouth that meant she was ready for a 
row? 

“The trouble is, my dear, that it rather shatters your 
Titian effect.” 

Completely disarmed by this last remark, she started to 
laugh. 

Claude meanwhile, completely at peace with the world, 
went on drinking glass after glass of cognac. Like the others, 
he let himself glide smoothly through the mist of tobacco 
smoke into the rising tide of intoxication, that very hallu- 
cinating intoxication produced by liqueurs. The talk 
rambled on for two hours and had reached the subject of 
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he had picked out o£ the box' on his way out. '‘And nn 
obligations, that’s the point. You lunch with her, dine with 
her, sleep with her and that’s that. Afterwards you ^o vonr 
separate ways/*' ^ ' 

By this time Claude was so overcome with shame that he 
felt he could not possibly go straight back home, and when 
his companion, full of energy after his lunch and ready for 
a walk, suggested going to call on Bongrand, he was 
delighted with the idea. So the pair of them made for the 
Boulevard dc Clichy where for the last twenty years Bon* 
grand had had a huge studio. It was the plain, bare studio 
of the older school, with nothing on the walls but the 
master’s own paintings, unframed, and packed as close 
together as ex votos in a church. Bongrand had made no 
concessions to the. taste for sumptuous hangings and valu- 
able curios which was beginning to prevail among the young 
painters. The only luxuries he allowed himself were a 
cheval-glass in Empire style, a huge Norman ^vardrobe, two 
armchairs in Utrecht velvet, very threadbare, and a bear- 
skin, completely devoid of hair, which was thrown over a 
big divan in one corner. One habit he had retained from 
his Romantic youth was wearing a special costume for work- 
nig in, which explained why he received his visitors in baggy 
trousers, a dressing-gown with a cord round the waist like a 
monk, and the top of his head encased in an ecclesiastical 
skull-cap. He answered the door himself, palette and brushes 
in hand. 

“So it’s you! What a good idea of yuirs to call I IVe been 
wondering about you. Somebody, I don’t know who, said 
. you were back in town, so I thought if would not be long 
before I sa^v you,” he said to Claude, ollering him his free 
hand in a burst of genuine affection. I hen, as he shoj;: 
Jory’s he added: 

“Welcome, too, master pundit! l^e just read yourl::-' 
article. Thank you for the kind you said abo::: - 
. , . Come in, both of you. Yea won t disturb ire ‘ ’ 
making the most of every of daylight. 7- 

plenty of time left for doing ridr-g. now the di-:: 
damnably short.” 

He set to work again at eree. standing at ar. " 
which was a small canvas sarvrrg two women, r: 
daughter, sitting sewing a: a aav window in 7:... * " 

The two young men stood bdaarc him, 'wniaa 

“Exquisite,” said Clarderaara time. 
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thunder, and there was anguish in his big, red face, but he 
went on talking, striding up and down the room in a sume 
of uncontrollable violence. ^ 

“Haven^t I told you scores of times that you're always 
beginners, and the greatest satisfaction was not in being at 
the top, but in getting there, in the enjoyment you get out 
of scaling the heights? That's something you don't under- 
stand, and can't understand until you've gone through it 
yourself. Yon-rc still at the stage of unlimited illusions, 
when a good, strong pair of legs make the hardest road 
look short, and you’ve such a mighty appetite for glory that 
the tiniest crumb of success tastes delightfully sweet. You're 
prepared for a feast, you're going to satisfy your ambition 
at last, you feel it's within reach and you don't care if you 
give the skin off your back to get it! And then, the heights 
arc scaled, the summit's reached and you've got to stay ihere. 
That's when the torture begins; you've drunk your excite- 
ment to the dregs and found it all too short and even rather 
bitter, and you wonder whether it was really worth the 
struggle. From that point there is no more unknown to 
explore, no new sensations to experience. Pride has had its 
brief portion of celebrity; you know that your best has been 
given and you're surprised it hasn't brought a keener sense of 
satisfaction. From that moment the horizon starts to empty 
of all the hopes that once attracted you towards it. There's 
nothing to look forward to but death. But in spite of that 
you cling on, you don't want to feel you’re played out, you 
persist in trying to produce something, like old men persist 
in trying to make love, with painful, humiliating results. . . . 
If only we could have the courage to hang ourselves in front 
of our last masterpiece!" 

He seemed larger than life now, and the lofty studio rang 
with his voice, though he was shaking with emotion and his 
eyes were filled ^rith tears. Dropping on to a chair in front 
of his picture, he asked, in the anxious voice of a pupil 
seeking encouragement: 

"So you really think it looks all right? ... I daren't let 
myself believe it does. It must be my misfortune to have 
both too much and not enough critical sense. As soon as I 
set to work on a picture I think there's nothing like it, and 
then, if it isn't well received I’m tortured to death. It would 
be far better to be completely uncritical like Chambouyard 
yonder, or else to have no illusions at all and stop painting. 
. , . Frankly, do you like this little thing?” . _ 
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here, for example, handed out bouquets right and le£t in 
that article in which he so. kindly mentioned my ancient 
self. Two or three of the youngsters he talked- about were * 
geniuses beyond a shadow of doubt,” 

“That’s what a newspaper’s for,” replied Jory, laughing, 
“to be put to good use. There’s nothing the public likes 
better than having great men pointed out to it.” 

“Oh, there’s nothing more brainless than the general 
public, I grant you that, and I’ve no objection to your 
playing up to it. . , . But I was thinking about the way we 
started I We weren’t pampered, believe me. Far from it! 
Every one of us had ten years of gruelling hard work behind 
him before he could get the public to so much as look at 
his pictures. . . . But now any little whipper-snapper who 
shows he can handle a brush is greeted with all the fanfares 
of publicity. And what publicity! Alarums and excursions 
the length and breadth of the country, reputations that blow 
up overnight and go off with a bang before the gaping 
admiration of the populace! To say nothing of the works 
themselves, poor little things, announced with salvoes of 
artillery, awaited with unbridled impatience, a nine days’ 
wonder in Paris and then they’re forgotten as irrevocably 
as if they'd never existed!” 

“That’s the case against the Press in a nutshell," said Jory, 
who had stretched himself out on the divan and was lighting 
another cigar. “There's something to be said on both sides, 
of course, but damn it all, one has to keep abreast of the 
times ! ” 

Bongrand shook his head and then retorted, in the 
highest of spirits : 

“That’s all very well, but nobody these days can splash 
paint on a canvas without being acclaimed a budding 
genius. . . . They make me laugh, you knou^ all these 
budding geniuses of yours! ” 

Then, through an association of ideas, he turned to 
Claude and, in a more serious mood, said : 

“What about Fagerolles, by the way? Flave you seen his 
picture?” 

Claude simply said that he had; but when his eyes met 
Bongrand’s neither could repress a smile, and Bongrand 
added : 

“There’s somebody who’s taken a leaf out of your book!” 

Suddenly embarrassed, Jory looked down at his feet, won- 
dering whether or not to defend Fagerolles. He must have 
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here, for example, handed out bouquets right and left in 
that article in which he so. kindly mentioned my ancient 
self. Two or three of the youngsters he talked* about were 
geniuses beyond a shadow of doubt.” 

“That's what a newspaper's for,” replied Jory, laughino-, 
“to be put to good use. There's nothing the public likes 
better than having great men pointed out to it/' 

“Oh, there's nothing more brainless than the general 
public, I grant you that, and I've no objection to your 
playing up to it. . . . But I u^as thinking about the way we 
started I We weren't pampered, believe me. Far from it! 
Every one of us had ten years of gruelling hard work behind 
him before he could get the public to so much as look at 
his pictures. . . . But now any little whipper-snapper who 
shows he can handle a brush is greeted with all the fanfares 
of publicity. And what publicity! Alarums and excursions 
the length and breadth of the country, reputations that blow 
up overnight and go off with a bang before the gaping 
admiration of the populace! To say nothing of the works 
themselves, poor little things, announced with salvoes of 
artillery, awaited wdth unbridled impatience, a nine days* 
wonder in Paris and then they're forgotten as irrevocably 
as if they'd never existed ! ” 

“That's the case against the Press in a nutshell," said Jory, 
who had stretched himself out on the divan and was lighting 
another cigar. “There's something to be said on both sides, 
of course, but damn it all, one has to keep abreast of the 
times!” 

Bongrand shook his head and then retoited, in the 
highest of spirits : 

“That’s all very well, but nobody these days can splash 
paint on a canvas without being acclaimed a budding 
genius. . . . They make me laugh, you know, all these 
budding geniuses of yours ! ” 

Then, through an association of ideas, he turned ro 
Claude and, in a more serious mood, said; 

“What about Fagerolles, by the way? Have you seen hh ^ 
picture?” 

Claude simply said that he had; but when his 
Bongrand's neither could repress a smile, and 
added : . ' - 

“There's somebody who’s taken a leaf out of 

Suddenly embarrassed, Jory looked down at hisr?--^’;^" 
dering whether or not to defend Fagerolles. He#'"'' 
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^as out-dated, so were his methods — pouncing on novices* ' 
ictures, buying them for ten francs and selling them for • 
fteen, all^ the connoisseur s little routine, pretending to 
urn up his nose at the picture he wanted in the hope of 
etting it cheap, though fundamentally, he was genuinely 
.een on painting, making a wretched living by the quick 
enewal of his very limited capital by his very cautious deals* 
s’audet, the famous Naudet, was quite different; he was 
urned-out like a gentleman, perfectly groomed and 
»olishcd, complete with fancy jacket and jewelled tie-pin 
nd all that goes with them, hired carriage, stall at the 
)pera, table at Brignons, and he made a point of being seen 
n all the right sort of places. In business he was a speculator, 

. gambler, and heartily indifferent to good painting. He had 
. flair for spotting success, that was all; he could divine the 
xtist it would pay him to boost, not the one who showed 
)romise of becoming a great and much-debated painter, but 
he one whose deceptive talent, plus a certain amount of 
uperficial daring, was soon going to be at a premium in the 
ollectors* market. And he changed completely the tenor of 
hat market by ceasing to cater for the old type of collectoi 
srho knew a good picture when he saw one, and dealing 
mly with the wealthier amateur who knew nothing alM>iii 
.rt, who bought a picture as he might have bought 
ind shares, out of sheer vanity or in the hope that it 
ncrease in value. 

Here Bongrand, who had a keen sense of Iminoii' and 
vas no mean actor, began to act a conversation 
S^audet and Fagerolles — “‘You've got geniu". ni\ dear 
cllow, no doubt about it! Ah! You've sold the ln:Ie thing I 
aw the other day, I see. What did you get foi n five 

lundred francs.' — ‘You're mad, my dear It was 

vorth twelve hundred. Now what about iho o’u' lute. How 


luch, eh?' — ‘Oh, I don't know, really. Shall twelve 

undred?’ — ‘Twelve hundred! Come, cenna. r ^ dear MIow^ 
ou're not taking me seriously. It’s woiih O'O rnousand. TL 
ikc it at two thousand, and from ta ^ou wori: 

xclusively for me, Naudet! Au rc\oii. an *a. ^ ^ Andccr^: 
Mste your energies; your fortune’s maa^ > * to i:p:, 
md out he goes, takes the picime a a.m and cr: ar- 
ound calling on his customers. Inniaa ' :a\:cHi5ly 
hem that he had discovered an ' ' really ou: a: :a 

rdinary. Eventually one of thara h r.::d asks * 
wice. ‘Five thousand' — ‘What! FInc :r.a’a'and fora pra- 
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able to do business. Let me have this marvel of yours, and 
[*11 give whatever you ask. There's no limit! " 

It was clear from Bongrands back that every word 
irritated him more than the last. 

'‘Too late," he snapped out. "It's sold." 

"Sold? Dear me, what a pity! Can't you get out of it some- 
how? Tell me who's bought it and I'll move heaven and 
earth. I’ll give anything. . . . Oh, this is really unbearable! 
Sold! Are you absolutely sure? . , . Supposing I offered you 
double?" 

"It’s sold Naudet, and there’s an end of it!” 

But Naudet's lamentations continued. He stayed a few 
moments longer, rhapsodized over another canvas or two as 
he went round the studio, his keen eye on the alert, like a 
gambler stalking his luck. When at last he realized that he 
had struck a bad moment and that he would get nothing 
out of Bongrand, he left, bowing his gratitude and still 
voicing his admiration as he made his way downstairs. 

No sooner had he gone than Jory, surprised at what he 
had heard, put a tentative question: 

"But I thought you said ... It isn’t really sold, is it?” he 
asked. 

Bongrand did not reply at once, but went back to his 
painting. Thcni in a voice like thunder, full of all his 
hidden suffering, all the latent strife he was so reluctant to 
admit, he cried: 

"The man's a nuisance! He’ll get nothing of mine! . . . 
If he has money to spend, let him go to Fagerolles! ” 

When Claude and Jory took their leave a quarter of an 
hour later he was hard at work again, making the most cf 
the fading daylight. At the door they separated, but ClancV 
did not make straight for the Rue de Douai, though heLii 
been away from home so long. His head buzzing widi tcr* 
day’s encounters, he wanted to go on ^valking, to 
seli up entirely to Paris, so on he went until 
through the cold, muddy streets, under the gliinnier ^ 
street-lamps lighting up one bv one, like dim stars 
through the fog. 

He could hardly wait for Thursday to arrive, 
the day he ^vas to dine with Sandoz who, as 
tained his friends once a week. All were welc:c-r r'j'. 
a place set for everyone. He had married, . 

of life completely, Rii-z hhnself ''vholehearv*-^' ^ 
battle of literature, bu: he rail kept Thi::i>.:-"' "" 
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“Come in,” repeated Sandoz, showing Claude into the 
room on the right of the vestibule, the drawing-room which 
he had turned into his study. The dining-room and kitchen 
were on the other side. Upstairs, his mother, who was now 
completely bed-ridden, occupied the big bedroom; he and 
his wife had the smaller one and the dressing-room adjoin- 
ing. That was all it was, a cardboard box divided into com- 
partments by partitions as thin as paper. A little house, 
certainly, but a hive of industry, full of hope for the future, 
vast in comparison with the attics of his boyhood and 
already bright with the first indications of luxury and 
comfort. 

“There 1 ” cried Sandoz. “At least we've plenty of room, 
eh? Deuce of a lot more convenient than the Rue d’Enfer. 
You see, I have a room all for myself. I've bought myself an 
oak table to work at, and ray wife's given me the palm in 
that antique Rouen pot. Nice, isn't it?" 

At that moment his wife came in. She was tall, with a 
gentle, cheerful face and fine dark hair. Over her plain black 
poplin dress she wore a large white apron, for although they 
had a resident maid she did her own cooking, was very 
proud of some of her own special dishes and ran her house- 
hold according to good middle-class standards. 

She and Claude were old acquaintances at once. 

“Call him Claude, dear,” Sandoz told her, “and don't 
forget, her name's Henrietta, ” he said to Claude. “No 
'monsieur' and 'madame', remember, or you'll be fined five 
sous a time.” 

They all laughed and Henriette m;ide her escape to the 
kitchen where she had been making bouillabaisse^ a Pro- 
vencal delicacy, as a surprise for the friends from Plassans. 
She had got the recipe from her husband and she had learnt 
to make it to perfection, he said. 

“She's very charming, your wife,” said Claude, “and I can 
see she spoils you.” 

Sandoz did not reply to his remarks, but, seated at the 
table with his elbows on the pages he had written of his 
latest book during the morning, he began to talk about the 
first novel of the series he had planned which had been pub- 
lished in October. His poor book! It was getting a fine old 
trouncing! Talk about butchery and massacre, he'd got the 
whole pack of critics at his heels, yelping and cursing him as 
if he'd committed murder most foul 1 It made him laugh, it 
even stimulated him, for he had the quiet determination to 
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appeared, delighted with life, saying he had unearthed an 
old article for tomorrow’s paper and so had managed to 
have the evening free. Almost immediately Gagniere and 
Mahoudeau arrived; they had met at the gate and were 
already deep in conversation. Gagniere, ^vho for the past few 
months had been plunged in a theory of colour, was explain- 
ing his process to Mahoudeau. 

put it on raw,” he was saying. “The red in the flag 
looks paler and yellower because it’s next to the blue of 
the sky, and the complementary colour to blue, orange, 
combines with the red in the flag.” 

Claude was interested at once and was just starting to 
question him when the maid brought in a telegram. 

“It's Dubuche,” Sandoz announced. “Sorry hell be late; 
he’s going to look in about eleven.” 

At that moment Henriette flung the door wide open and 
announced that dinner was served. She had taken off her 
working apron, and, like a true hostess, shook hands with 
her guests as she ushered them gaily into the dining-room, 
telling them to lose no time, it was half-past seven and the 
bouillabaisse would not wait. Jory pointed out that 
Fagerolles had given his word he would come, but nobody 
took him seriously. Fagerolles was making himself ridicu- 
lous with his posing and pretending to be snowed-under 
with work. 

The dining-room they filed into was so small that, in order 
to fit in a piano, a sort of recess had had to be made out of 
what had once been a china-cupboard. Still, on special 
occasions they could seat ten or a dozen guests at the round 
dining-table, which meant, of course, sitting so close to the 
sideboard that it was impossible for the maid to get at it 
when she wanted a plate. It was the lady of the house \vho 
did the serving, however, the master sitting opposite her 
near the besieged sideboard, ready to reach and hand round 
anything, they might need from it. 

Henriette had put Claude on her right and Mahoudeau 
on her left; Jory and Gagniere sat on either side of Sandoz. 

“Fran^oisel” she called out to the maid. “Bring in the 
toast, please. It’s on top of the stove.” 

When the toast was brought she served it out, two pieces 
to each plate, and was just pouring the liquid from the 
bouillabaisse .over them when the door opened. 

“Fagerolles, at last!” she exclaimed. “Sit there, tvill you, 
next to Claude.” 
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his cxaggeraced cordiality. Their faces looked a little older 
too, a little more worn; but there was something else besides; 
he felt they were growing apart, he could see tliey were really 
strangers to one another, even though they did happen to be 
packed elbow to elbow round the same table. Besides, the 
atmosphere was new to him; a woman added to its charm, 
but her presence also kept a check on their exuberance. 
Why, then, as a witness of the inevitable sequence of things 
dying and being renewed, had he a distinct feeling that he 
had done all this before? Why could he have sworn that he 
had sat in this very same place last week at the same time? 
Then, suddenly, at last he thought he understood. It was 
Sandoz himself who had stayed as he was, just as confirmed 
in his habits of sentiment as in his habits of work, just as 
delighted to entertain them as a young husband as he had 
been to share his simple fare with them as a bachelor. He 
was immobilized in a dream of eternal friendship, with 
Thursdays like this one following each other in endless 
succession to the remotest outposts of time, with all the 
gang eternally together, having started out together, 
together attaining their coveted victory. 

He must have guessed why Claude was silent, for he called 
to him across the table, with his frank, boyish laugh: 

'*Well, here you arc back again, old fellow! . . . And wc*ve 
missed you, by God we have! . . . But nothing’s changed, as 
you can see. We’re all just exactly as you left usl Aren’t 
we?” he added, turning to the others, who one and all 
nodded their assent. Of course they had not changed! 

‘'With the exception of one thing, of course,” he went on, 
his face beaming with pleasure, ”the cooking, which is rather 
better than it used to be in the Rue d’Enfer. ... I 
daren’t think of the messes I had served up to you in those 
days! ” 

The bouillabaisse was followed by jugged hare, and the 
meal was rounded off by a roast fowl with salad. They sat a 
long time over the dessert, though the talk was far less 
heated than it used to be. Everyone talked about himself 
and finally relapsed into silence when he realized that no 
one was listening. With the cheese, however, ivhen they 
had all sampled the rather tart, light Burgundy from the 
cask Sandoz had ventured to acquire, and the conversation 
turned on the subject of author’s royalties on a first novel, 
voices were raised and the old animation revived. 

”So you’ve come to an understanding with Naudet, hav 



deadly hatred on the persistently violent canvases prodmed 
by the rest of the group. 

'‘Did you see Vernier's article?" Jory asked Gagiiiere. ”He 
does repeat exactly what I said, doesn’t he?" 

For the moment Gagniere was absorbed in contemplating 
his glass and the red shadow cast by the wine on the white 
tablecloth. Jory’s question made him start, 

"What did you say? Vernier s article?" 

"Why yes, all this stuff that's being wjitten about 
Fagerolles!" 

In his amazement, Gagniere turned towards l‘\igvMoUrs 
and said: 

"Writing about you? Really? I didn’t know. Tvo ue\v*v 
seen anything. . . . Writing about you arc tliev? Whau'wv 
for?" 

This provoked a general guffaw, while FageiolK\\ 
rather sheepishly, suspecting Gagni^e of making run s\; 
him. But Gagniere was in dead!-' prncst. Uo no, 

believe in the possible success of a painter who dui ;\o, ow n 
observe the law of values. A hnrmug like ilrn a 
Impossible ! Surely somebody had x eonsciem o 

The outburst of merriment -,i"nicx^ullowo( i iio\o ’iwn n nn 
brought the dinner to a lively enix iiveryboux v,opo,si 
eating some time ago, though thexcicess insisu\? on o;;n> 
them more. 

“Look after your guests/’ she hvAband^ 

who was thoroughly enjovirg xie run. Hand 4hoaA 
biscuits from the sideboard cem 

The guests thanked her, roarrer, and all <0}i iahl<\ 
But as they were going tr the ivs: oi iho 

sitting round it drinking ney stood bank a^ain^^ ilic 
wall and carried on their Avhdo oba luila maid 
was clearing the remains rr — - meal, ludpnd by host and 
hostess, the latter putiirr rv-ar the salt -roll in a </iawci. 
the former giving a ham vam folding ilie lahloohM/i. 

"You may smoke/' iimnette told tliom, ‘'You krioi»' ' ^ 

don’t mind." ^ , 

Fagerolles, whohad m'ini Claude asi^le into ihc 
recess, offered him a efrar, ivhich he refused. 

"Of course, I'd forgotten. You g'' 

Fagerolles. "I shall becoming to sec -nmy; . 

back from the country. Very inieri 
Besides, you tno:r what I think al: 
nobody like you. . . /' i 



He was very humble and genuinely 'sincere, as he. always 
had been, in his admiration, bearing, as he was bound to do, 
ihe stamp of Claude's genius, and having to acknowledge u 
in spite of all his cleverly calculated attempts to evade the 
obligation. His humility was coupled, however, with a 
certain uneasiness, very unusual in him, which sprang from 
his desire to knowNvhy the master of his youth had so far 
found nothing to say about his picture. At length, with 
quivering lips, he ventured to ask: 

'‘Have you seen .my 'Actress* at the Salon? Quite frankly, 

do you like it?*' ‘ 

For a second or so Claude hesitated, then answered 
amiably: 

• • "Yes. It has some very good points/' 

Mortified already by having let himself ask such a 
question, Fagerolles began to make floundering excuses, 
trying to gloss over his borrowings and justify his concessions, 
When at last with great difficulty he had extricated himself 
although he was still iiTitated by his own clumsiness he 
switched back for a moment to being his old amusing sell 
. and set everybody laughing, including Claude, who iaughec 
till he cried. Then he went to take leave of Henriette. . 

“Must you go so early?" she said as he held out hk 
hand. 

“Alas, I must, dear lady. My father's entertaining ar 
influential personage — ^with a view to a decoration! Anc 
as I happen to be one of his titles to fame, Tve sworn to pu 
in an appearance.” 

When he had gone Henriette withdrew, after a whisperec 
exchange of words with Sandoz, and soon was heard moving 
gently about the room above. Since her marriage, it was she 
who attended to her invalid motherun-law, which mean 
that she disappeared several times in the course of th( 
evening, just as Sandoz used to do. 

Her departure was unnoticed by any of the guests 
]Mahoudeau and Gagniere, talking over Fagerolles, wen 
botii being quietly sour but avoiding a direct attack, limit 
ing their disapproval to an exchange of sarcastic glances anc 
eloquent shrugs, like schoolboys who are unwilling to con 
demn one of their fellows outright. Then from Fagerolle 
they turned to Claude and, prostrate with admiration, they 
poured out all their hopes, told him what great store they 
set by him. It was time he came back, they assured him; he 
alone, who had all the makings of a great painter and suefc 


a firm grasp of the requirements of his art, was worthy o! 
being hailed as the master, acknowledged as a leader. Since 
the Salon des Refuses the Open-Air School had developed 
considerably and its influence was being felt more and more. 
Unfortunately, its efforts lacked cohesmn; its new recruits 
turned out little more than sketches and were easily satisfied 
with impressions tossed off on the spur of the moment. What 
was needed was the man of genius whose work would be the 
living image of their theories. What a fortress to storm, they 
said, and what a victory to wdn! To conquer the public, 
open a new period, create a new art! His eyes fixed on the 
ground and his face growing paler and paler, Claude sat 
and listened to them and admitted to himself that, although 
he had never openly expressed it, that had long been his 
dream and his secret ambition. Even now, flattered though 
he was to hear them exalt him as a dictator, as if his victory 
was already, won, his heart was full of misgivings and fears 
for the future, and at last he had to cry: 

“Stop! You’re overdoing it! There are others as good as 
I am. I haven't even found my own feet yet!" 

So far Jory had simply smoked and said nothing, in spite 
of his growing irritation, but now he could bear the argu- 
ments of the other two no longer and suddenly he found 
himself saying: 

“You're saying all this, my beauties, because you can’t 
bear to see Fagerolles doing well.” 

The others protested loudly. Fagerolles the budding 
leader? What a joke! 

“Oh, we know’ you’ve no use for us anv moi 
Mahoudeau retorted. “There’s no danger of v< n 
us up now.” 

“Maybe not,” replied Jory, “because everv line 1 ''i .u- 
about you is spiked. Nobody has a good wonl for ciiIk i <>f 
you, anywhere! . . . Oh, if it were my paper, of course 

At this point Henriette came in again. Her < 'es .insw red 
an inquiring look from her husband and she snuhd o' the 
same gentle w’ay as he used to smile w'hen he Imd heen in to 
see his mother. She called them all to oidei and s.n them 
round the table again while she made and sen id i!te tea. 
But the warmth had gone from the part' and ihe (\ening 
began to drag heavily. Even the arrival of flerii.ind the dog, 
did not relieve the atmosphere; for a time he Ingg'd pitifully , 
for lumps of sugar and then retired to deep stove ,i 

where he snored as heartily as any man. Since ^ t^ussion 


I Faoerolles had been dosed/ there had' been long gaps , in. 
;ic conversation and the atmosphere, akeady heavy with . 
3bacco smoke, seemed to have been made even heavier by 
feeling of annoyance and frustration. At one, point, even 
ra«-niere left the table and sat at the piano quietly picking 
ufbits of Wagner with the stiff unpractised fingers of some- 
ne.who had turned thirty before he did his first five-fingd 
xcrcisc* 

The arrival o£ Dubuche about eleven o'clock brought, 
bout the final’ collapse. He had been to a dance and left 
arly in order to pay this, his last duty»caii of the day, on his 
>ld friends. His evening suit, his white tie and, above it, his 
)ale round face were all expressive of his annoyance at 
laving felt he had to come, of the importance he attached to 
us sacrifice and of his dread of compromising in some way 
\x other his recently acquired wealth. He was careful never 
o mention his wife, so that he would not have to take her 
vitli him to the Sandoz's. He shook hands with Claude with 
IS little emotion as if he had met him only yesterday. He 
efused a cup of tea and, with much puflSng out of his cheeks, . 
;alked with slow deliberation about the worries of moving 
nto a newly-built house and about the ovenvhelming 
imount of %vork he had to get through since he joined his 
‘ather-indaw in business: they were putting up a wlxole street 
new houses near the Parc Monceau. 

Claude felt plainly now that some link with the past was 
broken, and he wondered ’^vhether they Avere really gone for 
2ver, those hectic, friendly meetings he used to enjoy before 
inything had come betAveen them and Avhen none had 
lesired to monopolize all the glory. Today, the battle Avas 
311 , and each man Avas fighting greedily for himself. The rift> 
rvas there, though barely visible as yet, Avhtch had cracked 
ipart the old strorn friendships and Avhich one day tvould 
ihatter them in a thousand pieces, 

Sandqz, on the other hand, Avho still had faith in eternity, 
yas oblivious to all this and still saAV the gang as it had been 
n the Rue d'Enfer days, shoulder to shoulder, marching to 
:onquest. Why should a good thing ever be altered? Did not 
lappiness consist of the eternal enjoyment of one thing 
rhosen in preference to all others? 

When, an hour later, his friends, all suffering from the 
loporific effects of Dubuche's dreary, self-centred talk about 
lis’ own affairs, decided to leave, and Gagniere had been 
iroused from his trance at the piano, Sandoz,* folloAved by 


his wife, insisted on seeing them all to the gate at. the end 
of the. garden, in spite of the cold night. ^ 

“See you again Thursday, Claude ! . . . See you on Thurs- 
day, everybody !“ he said as he shook hands with them* 
“Don't forget, eh? See you Thursday! “ 

“See you Thursday 1“ Henriette repeated as she held up 
the lamp to light the steps, and Gagniere and Mahoudeau 
replied gaily, much to everybody's amusement. 

“Certainly, Professor! . . . Good night. Professor! . . . 
See you Thursday!" 

In the Rue Mollet, Dubuche hailed a cab and drove away. 
The other four walked up to the boulevard, almost without 
exchanging a word, as if they were weary o£ each other's 
company. When they reached the boulevard Jory made off 
after a girl who caught his eye, pretending he was going 
back to the office to look over some proofs. Then, when 
Gagniere automatically came to a standstill with Claude 
outside the Cafe Baudequin, where the lights were still 
burning, Mahoudeau refused to go in and went ahead 
alone, nursing his gloomy thoughts all the way back to the 
Rue du Cherche-Midi. 

Almost before he realized it, Claude found himself sitting 
at their old table opposite the silent Gagniere. The caf? 
itself had not changed; .they still foregathered there on 
Sundays, and with a certain keenness even, since Sandoz had 
come to live quite near. But the gang had been rather lost 
in the flood or newcomers and submerged in the rising tide 
of banality which characterized the latest recruits to the 
Open-Air School. At this time 'of night the cafe was empty- 
ing, anyhow; three young painters, whom Claude did not 
know, came over and shook hands with him on their way 
out, and the only other customer left was a local worthy, 
nodding in front of an empty saucer. 

Gagniere settled in and made himself completely at home, 
paying no attention to the yawns of the last remaining 
waiter, and* sat gazing blankly at Claude. 

“By the way," said the painter, "what was it you irere 
expounding to Mahoudeau this evening? About the red 
on the flag turning yellow against the blue of the sky? — 
Do you mean to say you're fagging up the theory of comple- 
mentary colours?" 

Gagniere did not answer. He picked up his glass, 
down again without drinking and murmured with an 
ecstatic smile: 






over to arouse the gentleman who was dozing in front of 
his empty saucer, repeating: 

“We are closing, monsieur/' 

With a shudder the lingering customer pulled himself 
together and began to g^ope about in the semi-darkness for 
his stick; when the waiter had recovered it for him from 
under his chair, he departed. But Gagniere went on talking. 

“Berlioz brought literature into his music," he said. “He 
is the musical illustrator of Shakespeare and Virgil and 
Goethe. And what a painter I Delacroix in music, with his 
fine conflagration of sounds, the same clashing contrast of 
colours! Like all the Romantics, he had his mental kink, 
of course: religion, and a tendency to let himself be swept 
away into a lot of high-flown ecstasies. No sense of construc- 
tion in opera, but marvellous in his orchestral work, though 
he does tend to torture his orchestra by over-emphasizing 
the personality of every instrument. He actually thought of 
them as real people, you know. I always get a delightful 
thrill out of what he said about clarinets: ‘Clarinets are 
women beloved', he said. . . . Then there's Chopin, such 
a dandy, and so Byronic, the poet of the mind diseased! 
Mendelssohn, now, is like a faultless engraver, Shakespeare 
in dancing-pumps, and his ‘Songs Without Words’ are jewels 
for intelligent women! . . . What comes after can be spoken ^ 
of only on bended knee. . . 

There was only one light left burning now, the one 
immediately above his head, and the waiter was standing 
behind him in the cold, inhospitable gloom, ready to turn it 
out. Gagniere’s voice now assumed a religious tremor, in 
preparation for his devotions, for now he had reached the 
inmost sanctuary, the holy of holies. 

“Oh, Schumann! Despair and pleasure in despair. The 
end of all things, one last, pure, melancholy song, soaring 
above the ruins of the world! . . . Oh, Wagner! The god, 
the incarnation of centuries of music! His work, the mighty 
firmament, where all the arts are blended into one, 
characters portrayed in all their true humanity, and the 
orchestra itself lives through every phase of the acted drama. 
Think what a massacre of conventions, what wholesale 
destruction of ineffectual theories it stands for, the revolu- 
tion, the breaking-down of barriers to infinity! . . . The 
overture to Tayinhduser, what is it but the mighty hallelujah 
of the new century! First, the Pilgrims’ chorus, the calni.,slow 
beat of the profound religious motif, gradual!; 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


With one last flick of Christine’s feather duster^ their 
installation in the Rue de Douai was completed. Besides 
the small, inconvenient studio, they had only a tiny bed- 
room and a kitchen no bigger than a clothes-closet, and as 
the studio served as both living-room and dining-room, the 
child was always in the way. Christine had done her best 
with their few sticks of furniture, in her effort to keep down 
expenses, but she had had to buy an old bed, second-hand, 
and she had even succumbed to the necessary luxury of 
white muslin curtains at seven sous a metre. Once they 
were installed, the place looked pleasant enough, she 
thought, in spite of its drawbacks, and she made a point of 
keeping up a high standard of cleanliness, though she had 
decided to do without a servant, as living was going to be 
more costly now they were in town. 

Claude spent the first few months in Paris in a state of 
increasing nervous tension. The din and excitement of the 
streets, visits to friends, hectic discussions, anger, indigna- 
tion and all the newly-fledged ideas he brought home from 
the outer world kept him arguing at the top of his voice 
long after he was asleep. Paris had got him in its grip again; 
he could feel it in the very marrow in his bones. It was like 
going through a furnace and emerging with his youth 
renewed, full of enthusiasm, ambitious to see cver^’thing. do 
everything, conquer everything. Never had he experienced 
such an urge to work, never had he known such hope or felt 
that all he had to do was to stretch out his hand and produce 
masterpieces which would put him in the rank which was 
his by right, the front rank. As he walked about Paris he 
discovered pictures ever)nvhcre; the whole city, its streets 
and squares and bridges and its ever-changing sky-line 
opened out before him gigantic frescoes which, in his intoxi- 
cation with the colossal, he always found too srnall. He 
would return home in high spirits, his brain bubbling over 
with plans which, in the evening, in the lamplight, h£ would 
sketch on bits of paper, but without ever being ab’ 'miakc 











streets of Paris day after day in search of his lost couraa^ " 
ceased and gave place to a fever which steeled him and 
drove him to work with the blind determination of the artist 
who tears open his very flesh to bring forth the fruit of his > 
torment. His long rest in the country' had given him a 
remarkable freshness of vision and a renewed dclio-ht in 
execution. He was coming back to his painting, he felt, with 
an ease and a balance he had never known before, and with 
them, as he realized the success of his efforts, a sense of 
accomplishment and a feeling of the deepest content. As he 
used to say at Bennecourt, he had ‘got’ his open-air, mean- 
ing the painting with the harmonious liveliness of colour 
which so surprised his friends when they came to see him. 
They all admired it, and were all convinced that with works 
so personal in their expression, showing as they did, for the 
first time, nature bathed in real light, wdth its interplay of 
reflections and the continuous decomposition of colours, all 
he had to do was to show himself to take his place, and a^ 
very high place too, in contemporary art. 

So for three whole years Claude struggled on, never weak- 
ening, clinging firmly to his own ideas, gaining impetus 
from his failures and marching ruthlessly ahead in the 
. unshakable conviction that he was right. 

The first year, in December, when the snow was on the 
ground, he went and stood for four hours a day down 
behind Montmartre on the corner of a patch of waste land, 
and painted: in the background, poverty, dismal hovels 
dominated by great factory chimneys; in the foreground a 
couple of ragged urchins, a boy and a girl, devouring stolen 
apples in the snow. His insistence on painting from life 
complicated his task beyond description, involved him in 
almost insurmountable difficulties. Nevertheless, he finished 
his picture out of doors and limited his work in the studio 
to cleaning up. When he saw it in the cold, dead light of 
the studio, the picture amazed even Claude by its brutality; 
it was like a door flung open on the street revealing the 
blinding snow against which two pitiful figures stood out in 
dirty grey. He knew at once that a picture like that would 
never be accepted, but he made no attempt to tone it down 
and sent it to the Salon as it was. After swearing he would 
never try to get into the Salon again, he now contended that 
on principle one should always put something the 

Selection Committee, if only to prove it was in; ^ 

Besides, he acknowledged the usefulness of “ 




fresh and rosy under her parasol, swept with the ease of ^ 
queen through the fiery air which was dearly her natura 
element. But the really startling thing about the picture w: 
its original treatment of light, breaking it down into its con 
ponents after uncompromising accuracy of observation, bi 
deliberately contradicting all the habits of the eye by stn 
sing blues, yellows and reds in places where no one expecu 
to see them/In the background, the Tuileries melted aw; 
into a golden mist; the pavements were blood-red and t) 
passers-by wei*e merely indicated by a number of dark 
patches, swallowed up by the overbright sunshine. Tf 
time Claude's friends shouted their admiration, as usu: 
but they were also embarrassed, seriously disturbed eve 
for they all felt that martyrdom could be the only rewa; 
for painting such as this. Claude accepted their words 
praise, but he knew that, behind them, a break was in pi 
paration, and when the Committee once again refused 
admit him to the Salon, he cried out in a moment of hea: 
rending intuition: 

'‘Now there's no giving in! .... I'll die first! " 

Gradually, though his valiant determination never seem< 
to diminish, he began to slip back into his old fits of dou 
when his struggle against nature showed any sign of weake 
ing. Every picture rejected he pronounced bad, or rath 
.incomplete, since it failed, he said, to convey his intentioi 
It was this feeling of impotence that exasperated him ev< 
more than the Committee’s repeated rejections. Of course ] 
could never forgive the Committee for being so obdurat 
even the sketchiest of his works was a hundred times bett 
than the rubbish it accepted. What was really unbearat 
was the inability ever to express himself to the full becau 
his genius refused to give birth to the essential masterpieo 
Everything he did had its masterly patches; he acknowledge 
them and they satisfied him. But why the sudden gap 
Why the worthless patches, unnoticed while the work w 
in progress, yet an indelible blemish which killed the who 
effect of the finished picture? He felt he would never be ab 
to correct himself, as if a great insurmountable wall ro 
up before him, beyond which he was forbidden to g 
Twenty times he would go over the same bit and in the en 
it would be twenty times as bad as when he started, 
meaningless mess of paint on canvas. Then, giving way to h 
irritation, his- vision would become distorted and his pow( 
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heavens, accusing nature of defending^ itself against bein^^ 
captured and conquered. He complained bitterly of not. 
being rich, for his dream would have been to have mobile 
studios, one on wheels for use in Paris, one on a boat on the 
Seine, and live like a gypsy artist. But nothing ever came to 
his assistance; everything conspired against his work. 

Christine suffered as much as he did. She had been very 
brave, sharing his hopes and, like a good housewife, keeping 
the studio bright and cheerful; but now, when she saw 
Claude so weary and helpless, she would slump into a chair, 
discouraged. Every time he had a picture rejected, she felt 
it more keenly than ever; it wounded her pride, for, like 
every woman, she was not indifferent to success. As Claude 
grew bitter, she grew bitter too; his feelings were hers, so 
now were his tastes; and she defended his painting, which 
had become, in a way, a part of her, the one important thing 
in her life, the one thing she relied upon for her happiness. 
She sensed that painting was claiming her lover from her a 
little more every day, and she accepted it for the time being, 
offering no resistance but letting herself be carried along, 
determined to be as one with him as long as his effort lasted. 
But she felt sick at heart at the thought that the moment of 
abdication might be near; she was afraid of what the future 
might hold for her and premonitions often chilled her to 
the very soul. She felt she was growing older and a great 
pity welled up within her and a desire to weep for no reason 
at all, a desire which she often satisfied for hours on end 
when she was alone in the gloom of the studio. 

About this time, too, her heart seemed to grow warmer 
and more expansive as she realized that she could be not 
only a lover but also a mother to Claude. He was little more 
than a grown-up child, she felt, and her maternal feelings 
sprang from the vague but infinite pity which so softened 
her heart towards him, his perpetual, illogical sense of 
weakness and the endless calls it made on her sympathy and 
understanding. He was beginning to make her unhappy 
now, and his caresses were of the casual, mechanical kind a 
man bestows on women who have ceased to mean anything 
to him. How could she love him still when he slipped from 
her arms and showed every sign of boredom when she 
enveloped him, as always, in her ardent embrace? How 
could she love him at all if she could not love him with that 
same, absorbing affection, the same eternal adoration 
sacrifice? Deep down inside her she felt the gnawing of 





diaLely lost hers and rushed the child’ back into his chair in 
the corner. There, with a frightened shudder like someone 
suddenly roused from a dream, he would quickly calm down: 
and doze olf to sleep again, his eyes wide open, so uninter- 
ested in life that toys, corks, pictures, old paint-tubes, what- 
ever he was playing with, slipped out of his hands to the. 
floor. Several times Christine had tried to teach him* his 
letters; He had always refused to learn and burst into tears, 
so they had decided to wait another year or two to send 
him to school, where the teachers were bound to ‘make him 
learn something. ' • * 

One thing which scared Christine more than anything 
else was the threat of poverty. Living in- Paris, with a grow- 
ing child, was dearer than living in the country, and 
resources were strained to the utmost, at the end of the 
month particularly, in spite of all kinds of economies., The 
only income they were certain of was Claude’s thousand 
francs a year; out of that four hundred and fifty went on 
rent, and what could they do on the fifty francs a month 
that remained? For a time they managed to avoid financial 
embarrassment by the sale of the occasional picture. Claude 
had somehow run to earth the amateur collector who used 
to patronize Gagniere, a hated bourgeois, of course, but one 
of those with a genuine artist’s soul beneath an outward shell 
of eccentricity. M. Hue, ;that, was his name, w^as a retired 
government official and, unfortunately, not sufficiently well- 
off to be able to buy whenever he wished; all he could do 
was to deplore the short-sightedness of the public in letting 
yet another genius starve to death.. Convinced of Claude’s 
genius from the very first,,he made His choice of the harshest 
of his canvases and hung them side by side with his Dela- 
croix, swearing they had a similar future before them. Old 
Malgras, unfortunately for Claude and Christine, had 
‘retired, his fortune made — a modest fortune, it is true, a 
matter of ten thousand francs a year — and, being a careful 
man, he had decided to enjoy it in a cottage he had bought 
at Bois-Columbes. It was amusing to hear him talk about 
the great Naudet and express his contempt for the gambler’s 
' millions which, he was convinced, would do him no good in 
the end; As the result of a chance meeting, Claude managed 
to sell him one last picture, for his own collection, one of 
the nudes he had painted at Boutin’s studio, that superb 
study of the abdomen which had always made Malgras’s 
heart beat faster every time he saw it. Poverty, then,' was on 



often in the old days. They follow^ed the embankment, 
under the pjane-trecs, seeing the past rise up at every step 
as the landscape opened out before them: the bridges, their 
arches cutting across the satin sheen of the river; the Cite 
covered with shadow, dominated by the yellowing towers of 
Notre-Dame; the great sweeping curve of the right bank, 
bathed in sunshine, leading to the dim silhouette of the 
Pavilion de Flore; the broad avenues, the buildings on 
either bank, and between them, the Seine, with all the lively 
activity of its laundry-boats, its baths, its barges. As in the 
past, the setting sun seemed to follow them along the river- 
side, rolling over the roofs of the distant houses, partially 
eclipsed for a moment by the dome of the Institut. It was a 
dazzling sunset, finer than they had ever seen, a slow descent 
through tiny clouds which gradually turned into a trellis of 
purple with molten gold pouring through every mesh. But 
out of the past they were calling to mind nothing reached 
them but an unconquerable melancholy, a feeling that it 
would always be jusk beyond their reach, that it would be 
impossible to live it again. The time-^vorn stones were cold 
and the ever-flowing stream beneath the bridges seemed to 
have carried away something of their selves, the charm of 
awakening desire, the thrill of hope and expectation. Now 
they were all in all to each other, they had forgone the 
simple happiness of feeling the warm pressure of their arms 
as they strolled quietly along, wrapped, as it were, in the 
all-enveloping life of the great city. 

At the Pont des Saints-Peres, Claude, who could bear it 
no longer, came to a standstill. He let go Christine's arm 
and turned back towards the point of the Cite. She felt that 
the break was more than a physical one, and the thought 
filled her heart with sorrow; so, seeing him prepared to linger, 
rapt in admiration, she made some effort to reclaim him. 

‘"It's time to go home, Claude,” she said. “Jacques will be 
expecting us back, you. know.” 

Blit Claude walked along to the centre of the bridge. 
Christine had to follow him. There he stopped again, his 
gaze fixed upon the island riding for ever at anchor in the 
Seine, cradling the heart of Paris through which its blood 
has pulsed for centuries as its suburbs have gone on spread- 
ing themselves over the surrounding plain. His face lit up, 
as with an inward flame, and his eyes were aglow as, with 
a broad sweeping gesture, he said: 

“Look! Look at that! ” 



igged lines of chimneys and beyond the tilted chess-bouvd 
t diminutive roof-tops, the pointed towers of the Palais do 
astice and the lofty gables of the Prefecture spread vast 
cpanses of slate, broken by an enormous blue advertisc- 
lent painted on a wall, its huge letters, visible all over 
aris, breaking out like a rash of modernity on the city’s 
ivered brow. Higher again, much higher, higher than the 
vin towers of Notre-Dame, now the colour of old gold, 
vo spires rose; behind the towers, the cathedral spire, and 
a the left, the spire of the Sainte-Chapelle, so fine, so gracc- 
il that they seemed to sway with the breeze, the lofty 
gging of the age-old ship against the full light of the 
pen sky, ^ ^ 

'‘Are you coming, Claude?” asked Christine gently. 

Spellbound by the heart of Paris, Claude did not hear her 
Deak. The beauty of the evening intensified the clearness 
f the view, with sharp lights, clean shadows, a lively pre- 
ision of detail and a delightful, transparent quality of the 
tmosphere, while the life of the river and the activity of 
le wharves were joined by the stream of humanity flowing 
own from every side, along the streets and over the bridges 
ito the city’s great melting-pot where it steamed and 
iethed and bubbled in the sun. There was a faint breeze 
lowing, and a flight of little rosy clouds, high overhead, 
as drifting across the fading blue of the sky, and from all 
round there rose the low pulsation of the city’s mighty soul. 

Distressed to see Claude so completely absorbed, Christine 
Dok him by the arm to lead him away, as if she had sensed 
vil and felt that he was somehoTV in danger. 

“Come home, Claude,” she murmured, “You're doing 
ourself no good. . . . Come, take me home.” 

As she touched him, he shuddered like a man aroused 
:om a dream. Then, turning back for one las: look, he 
lid: 

“Oh God ! but it’s beautiful ! ” and let her lead him a'ivay. 
or the rest of the evening, throughout their meal, sitting 
ound the stove aftenvards and even up till bedtime, he 
^emed thoroughly dazed and so preoccupied that he did 
ot make more than a half-dozen remarks, so that Christine, 
nable to get him to answer, stopped tndng to make con- 
ersation. She lay looking at him, anxiously, ivondering 
whether he might not be sickening for some serious illness, 
rhether he could possibly have caught a chill as he stood on 
ae bridge that afternoon. Claude meanwhile lay staring 
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he seemed disinclined to share, even with Christine, he 
suddenly turned on Jacques. 

'Tor God's sake be quiet!" he cried. 

Jacques, uninterested in his food, was tapping with his 
spoon on the rim of his plate and looking delighted with the 
din. 

"Jacques! Stop that noise!" added his mother. "Let 
father enjoy his meal in peace! " 

Scared, and suddenly completely calmed, the child 
resumed his stolid silence and sat gazing glumly at his 
potatoes, which he made no attempt to eat. 

Claude deliberately ate large quantities of cheese while 
Christine, mortified, talked about fetching some cooked 
meat from the hara-and-beef shop. But he would not hear 
of it; he kept her talking, saying things which cut her to the 
heart. When the table had been cleared and they were all 
three settled for the evening around the lighted lamp, 
Christine sewing, Jacques quietly looking at a picture-book, 
Claude kept drumming on the table with his fingers, his 
mind far, far away, where he had been during the day. 
Suddenly he got up, took a sheet of paper and a pencil, and, 
sitting down at the table in the bright ring of light from the 
lamp, began to make a rapid sketch. It soon became obvious, 
however, that the sketch, drawn from memory in the urge to 
exteriorize the tumult of ideas in his brain, was a far from 
adequate outlet for his activity. It simply increased his need 
to express himself until at last the cause of his excitement 
found its way to his lips and he w'as able to find relief in 
a spate of words. He would have talked to the walls had he 
been alone; as Christine happened to be there he addressed 
his talk to her: 

"Look!" he said. "It's what we saw yesterday. ... A superb 
sight! I spent three hours there today, and now I’ve got it. 
Just what I want. Amazing! A knock-out, if ever there was 
one! . . . Look, this is it. I stand under the bridge, with the 
Port Saint-Nicolas, the crane and the barges with all the 
porters busy unloading them, in the foreground, see? That’s 
Paris at 'work, understand: hefty labourers, with bare arms 
and chests and plenty of muscle! . . . Now on the other side, 
there's the swimming-bath, Paris at play this time. There’ll 
be an odd boat or something there, to fill the centre, but 
I'm not too sure about that. I shall have to w'ork it out a bit 

first There'll be the Seine of course, between the two, 

a good broad stretch " 




meaning of the child’s tiresome ditty and burst out with a 
furious : 

“Damn that cat I And stop that row! " 

And Christine added: 

'‘Yes, Jacques, do be quiet when father’s talking T* 

“The kid's an idiot, if you ask me,” Claude went on. 
“Look at that head of his; he looks an idiot! Ohl It’s 
enough to. . . . What do you mean, 'nice cat, naughty cat’? 
Which is it?” 

To which little Jacques, white with fear and wagging his 
big head, replied in bewilderment: 

“Don’t know.” 

And as his father and mother said no more, but exchanged 
despairing glances, he lay one of his cheeks on his open 
book, his eyes wide open, and neither stirred nor spoke 
again. 

It was getting late and Christine wanted to go to bed, 
but Claude had launched out into further explanations. 
He would go tomorro^v^, he said, and make a sketch on the 
spot, just to fix his ideas. That led him to suggest that he 
might buy a little portable easel; he had been wanting to 
buy one for months. From there he went on to talk about 
money matters, and Christine, now completely unnerved, 
finally confessed everything, the last sou spent that morn- 
ing, the dress pawned to pay for their evening meal. Over- 
come with remorse and pity, Claude took her in his arms 
and kissed her and asked her forgiveness for complaining 
about the supper. -She’d got to forgive him, he said, for 
he'd have slain his own father and mother whenever he 
felt that devilish painting gnawing at his entrails. As for the 
pawnshop, what a joke. He snapped his fingers at poverty! 

“I tell you I’ve got the very thing this time,” he cried. 
“This is the picture that spells success!” 

She made no reply; her mind was on her encounter on 
the steps of the pawnshop; she wanted to say nothing 
about it, but in her present rather torpid state of mind 
it was too much for her, and she let it slip out for no 
very obvious reason, without any kind of transition: 

"Madame Vanzade*s dead.” 

Claude, taken completely by surprise, asked her how 
she knew.. 

“I happened to meet her old footman. . . . Quite the 
gentleman now, and very sprightly, though he’s well 
turned sixty. I didn’t, recognize him. It was he who spoke 



M me. . . . Yes, she died six weeks ago. Her millions Have 
a gone to hospitals, all except a small annuity^ to the two 
•Id servants' who . have retired to ‘ end their days in 

omfort/* , ' 

Claude looked at her,, then murmured sadly: 

“Poor Christine! You're sorry now, aren't you? She would 
lave provided fox" you, too, and found you a husband, as I 
iscd to say she \vould. You might have come into her whole 
ortune instead of starving with a fool like me for . a ' 
msband.” 

His words awoke her to reality again. She dragged her 
:hair up close to his, flung one arm round him and pressed., 
lerself close against him with every particle of her being, 
:rying: 

*‘No, no! Don’t say that! ... I wouldn't have dared to 
iiink of getting her money. If I had, I should have said so, 
ind you know I don't lie. I don’t really know what tvas the 
matter wuth me; I suddenly felt overcome and sad, somehow*, 
as if I knew the end had come for me, too. ... It 'was 
remorse, I expect, remorse for having left her so thought- 
lessly, poor, helpless old woman! She used to call me her 
little girl. It was an unkind thing to do, and I shall have to 
pay for it some day. Oh, don't try to deny it! I know, I can 
feel there’s not much left in life now for me.” 

She wept bitter tears, for beyond the obsessing thought 
that her whole existence had been laid waste, life appeared . 
to have nothing in store for her but sorrow. 

”Come now, dry your eyes,” said Claude, more tenderly 
now. “It s not like you to lose your nerve like this and let 
yourself be worried by all sorts of pointless nightmares! 
We'll pull through somehow, you know we will ! Besides, 
it was really you who discovered my picture for me! So 
you see, you can’t be such a bird of ill-omen after all! Any- 
how, you brought luck to me]'* 

He laughed, and she nodded her head in assent, seeing 
he wanted her to smile. His picture! That xvas one of the 
causes of her sadness, for down at the bridge he had for- 
gotten all about her, as if she meant nothing to him, and 
since that moment she had felt him moving farther, and 
farther away from her, into a world to which she. could 
nper hope to aspire. But she let him console her and they 
kissed each other as they used to in the old days, before they 
left the table and retired to bed. 

Little Jacques heard nothing of all this; after lying for a 
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only way of making sure of him. We’ve still got a couple of 
hours to spare. ... If the others turn up, get 'em to wait. 
We’ll all start out together." 

Outside, Claude hurried along through the biting cold 
that froze his breath into icicles on his moustache. Mahou- 
deau’s studio was at the far end of a block of tenements, 
which meant that Claude had to go through a iv^hole row 
of tiny gardens, all white with frost and as stark and dreary 
as a graveyard. He recognized Mahoudeau’s door from afar 
off by the huge plaster cast of the ‘Grape-picker’ that had 
once been shown at the Salon, and which it had been impos- 
sible to house in the tiny ground-floor room. There it had 
been left to disintegrate, like a pile of rubbish tipped by a 
dust-cart, a crumbling, depressing spectacle since the rain 
had hollowed its cheeks with great black tears. As the key 
was in the lock, Claude let himself in. 

“Plello! Come to fetch me?” said Mahoudeau, taken 
by surprise. ‘‘I’ve only my hat to put on. . . . But wait just 
a minute. I was wondering whether I oughtn’t to make a bit 
of fire. I’m rather anxious about my ‘Bather’.’’ 

The water in one of the tubs was frozen solid, for it was 
as cold inside the studio as it was out of doors, and, as 
Mahoudeau had not had a sou in his pocket for over a week, 
he was making the last of his coal spin out by lighting the 
stove only for an hour or two in the mornings. It was a 
sinister sort of a place, more like a funeral-vault than a 
studio, for from its bare walls and cracked ceiling the cold 
wrapped round one like a winding-sheet. In retrospect, the 
shop in the Rue du Cherche-Midi appeared to have been a 
haven of warmth and comfort. Other less cumbersome 
statues, cast in moments of genuine enthusiasm, exhibited 
but returned to the artist when they failed to find a buyer, 
stood shivering in the corners, drawn up, face to the wall 
like a row of ghastly cripples, for some of them were broken 
already, exposing their mutilated limbs all thick with dust 
and spattered with clay. For years these miserable nudes had 
bpen dragging out their death-agonies under the eyes of the 
very artist who had given of his life-blood to create them. 
At first he had passionately refused to part with them, in 
spite of the limited space, and had then gradually left them 
to assume the fantastic horror of all dead things; until one 
day he would take a hammer and put them out of their 
misery, ridding himself of an encumbrance at the same time, 
by smashing them to atoms. 
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lYid you say wVd a cbuple of hours to kill?” asked 
Mahoudeau. ‘^Good! Then 111 make a bit of a blaze, it’ll 

|xa haps be wiser;” , ' t . n i • 

he set about lighting the stove he poured out all his 
complaints. A dog’s life, being a sculptor. Masons’ labourers 
had a better time of it. One piece that the authorities bad 
bought for three thousand francs had cost him nearly two 
thousand, what with the model the clay, the marble, the 
bronze and what-not. AH that to see your work stowed 
away in a government vault because there was supposed to 
be nowhere else to put it! There were plenty of empty 
niches on public buildings, if they’d only look for them, 
and plenty of empty pedestals in the parks too, but officially 
there was no room ! Private commissions were almost out of 
the question, apart from the odd bust or an occasional bit 
of statuary done on the cheap for presentation purposes. 

■ Oh, yes, it was the noblest, the manliest of the arts, and 
certainly the one you could rely on for letting you starve! 

. “How's the latest effort going?" said Claude. 

“But for this damned cold it would be finished,” was the 
answer. “Have a look.” 

He stmightened up, once he was sure the stove was draw* 
ing properly, and moved over to the middle of the room 
where, on a table made of a packing-case reinforced with 
struts, stood a statue swathed in old white dust-sheets fi‘ozen 
so stiff that they clung to it and revealed its lines as if they 
were a shroud. This was his dream, his latest ambition, the 
one he had been unable to realize before, through lack of 
funds: an upright figure, the ‘Woman Bathing’, a dozen 
rough models of which had made their appearance in his 
studios in the last few vears. In a fit of impatient revolt he 
had made his own framework, with broom-handles, not 
metal, in the hope that wood might be strong enough after 
all. From time to time he rocked it about to test them, and 
everything had always held firm. 

“Looks as if a breath of warm air’ll do it no harm/* he 
said quietly. “These things have stuck on to it like a shell”. 

The dust-sheets cracked as he touched them and broke 
like pieces of ice. He had to wait until the heat had begun 
to tha%v them, and then, with infinite precautions he began 
to peel them off. revealing first the head, then the bust, then 
the thighs, delighted to find it still intact and smiling like 
a lover contemplating the naked beauty of the woman he 
adored. 



“There! What do you think of Lhai?“ 

Claude, who had not seen the statue since its early stages, 
nodded thoughtiully to avoid having to make an immediate 
reply. There w^s no doubt about it, Mahoudeau was 
weakening, being graceful in spite of himself; pretty-pretti- 
ness sccnicci to ^spring nutumlly from his stonC“Clrcsscr*s 
fingers. Since his colossnl Ompc-Pickcr*, his work hscl 
become less tinci less significant, ttppnrcntly without his 
I'Ctihzing it, for he still tnlkcd glihly nbout ^tempemment* 
while his vision was clearly becoming impervious to any- 
thing but the merely pleasant. His mighty bosoms were now 
simply girlish, his legs long and slim and elegant, revealing 
his true nature through the gradual deflation of his 
ambition. There was still a certain exaggeration about his 
‘Woman Bathing’, but its charm was already very obvious 
in the slightest shudder suggested by the shoulders and the 
folded arms tilting her breasts. He had moulded those 
breasts with infinite love, spurred by his desire, keener than 
ever now that he was too poor to be anything but chaste, to 
create forms profoundly disturbing in their sensuality. 

"You don’t like it, do you?” he asked in a sulky voice. 

“Oh, yes, yes, I do I think you’re right to soften things 

clown a bit if that’s the way you feel. Besides, that’s going 
to be a success. It’s going to go down very well, that’s quite 
certain.” 

In the past Mahoudeau would have been horrified by 
[ such a compliment, now he was delighted. He was deter- 
1 mined to make the conquest of the general public, he said, 
without abandoning any single one of his convictions, 
f “It’s a hell of a relief to hear you say that ! ” he cried. “If 
; you hadn’t liked it and told me to break it up, I’d have 
!. broken it up. Oh, yes I would ! . . . Another fortnight’s tvork, 
and I shall have to sell myself, body and soul, to pay the 
:,j caster. ... I think it should cio pretty well at the Salon, 
I don’t you? Might even get a medal, what?” he went on, 
laughing and now very excited, and added: “As there’s 
i| no hurry, you say, why not take a seat? ... I’d like to thaw 
out completely before tve go.” 

".j The stove tvas getting red notv and giving out a tremen- 
dous heat, and the statue, which tvas quite close to it, 
^ seemed to be coming to life as the hot air stvept up its back 
liij from its calves to the nape of its neck, while the ttvo friends 
a;j .sat examining and discussing it in every detail, lingering 
j over every line and curt'e of its body. Mahoudeau was in 






his knees and then burst into tears. He.had 
face as he fell, and the blood was washed dovm z-:.' zzc . 

“This is where poverty gets you ! he aied. i p 
happens when you haven’t enough in your poc*.&t jv z.., 
a couple of rods! Oh, it’s, enough to drive anybody to tv. 
river! Look at her now, just look at her now! he wentct, 
sobbing as he might have done at a deathbed, and crying 
aloud like an agonized lover over the mutilated corpse ol 
the creature he adored. With trembling hands he kept 
touching the shattered members that lay on the floor 
around him, the head, the body, the splintered arms, but 
what upset him most was the bosom, ^ now completely 
shattered, with a great gaping wound, as if it had been 
operated on for some terrible disease. He could not leave dt 
alone, and his fingers kept on probing the gash through 
which life had been spilled, while his bloodstained tears 
splashed red upon the wounds. 

“Give us a hand,” he stammered. “We can’t leave her 
like this.” 

There ivere tears in Claude’s eyes, too, for he tvas not 
indifferent to a brother-artist’s misfortune. He was only too 
ready to lend a hand, but Mahoudeau, once he had asked 
for assistance, said he preferred to pick up the bits alone, as 
though he ivere afraid another might handle them too 
roughly. Crawling slowly around on his knees, he -picked 
them up one by one and lay them in position on a board. 
Soon the figure ivas made whole again, rather as some 
wretched ivoman who has died for love by flinging herself 
from the top of a building is conscientiously pieced together 
again before she is taken to the morgue, a sad yet somehow 
comic sight. His task completed, Mahoudeau, heart-broken, 

. sat on his haunches lost in contemplation. Gradually his 
sobs subsided and, after a time, he sighed : 

“Ah, ivell, I’ll have to do her reclining after all. . . . Poor 
old girl, after I’d gone to all that trouble to make her stand 
up . . . and a fine girl she ivas too ! ” 

Claude was worried now about his wedding. Mahoudr^n 
was obliged to change his clothes, and as he%ad onlv on^ 
frock-coat, the one he had been wearing, he had to make 
do with an ordinary' suit. Then, once the statue was laid out 
and covered tvuh a doth, like a corpse, tfaev rushed aivav 
leaving the stove still roaring and thawing out the studio' 
bringing trickles of dirty water down its d2st>' ivaJis 




had felt when he saw its bosom and its limbs of clay lying 
smashed to pieces at his feet. 

During' dessert, however, there ^vas a momentar)’^ diver- 
sion. Gagniere suddenly said to Jory: 

‘‘By the way, I saw you with Mathilde on Sunday Ob, 

yes, indeed I did, in the Rue Dauphine.” 

Jory, very red in the face, wanted to lie his way out of the 
difficulty, but first his nose twitched, then his lips, and 
finally, with a sheepish grin, he said: 

“Oh! did you? ... I'd just met her by chance, like that. 
. . . Honour bright, I had. . . I still don't know where she'f 
living. If I'd known, I'd have told you.” 

“What do you mean?" exclaimed Mahoudeau. 'Td like 
to bet you're the one who's hiding her! . . . Ah, well, you're 
welcome to her; nobody's going to claim her back.” 

The truth was that Jory, contrary to all his usual 
prudence and avarice, was keeping Mathilde in a little room 
he had rented for her. She knew his vices, and that gave 
her a hold over him. Instead of relying for his pleasure 
on women he picked up in the gutter, because they were 
cheaper, he was gradually slipping into a regular domestic 
relationship with the ghoul from the shop in the Rue du 
Cherche-Midi. 

“Why be fussy?” put in Sandoz, philosophical and 
indulgent. “You take your pleasure where you find it ! ” 

“Of course you do,” replied Jory, lighting a cigar. 

, They dragged out the end of the meal, and it was gron-ing 
dusk when they accompanied Mahoudeau back to lu’s 
studio, as he had decided he w^ould be better if he went 
to bed. ^Vhen they reached their own studio after rolleetin^ 
Jacques from the concierge, they found it very cold ane. 
so dark that it took them some time to find their he.u 
and light the lamp. The stove, too, had to be rckiiuUi\^^ 
and it ^vas striking seven before the place hc^an to 
reasonably cosy. For supper they ate up the remains of a o:. 
of boiled beef, more to encourage the child to eat 
than because they were hungry. Then, udien fhcN h-'v. 
him to bed, they settled down under the Jainplighr. as av 
any other evening. Still, Christine did not bring ou: aaa 
work to do; she w^as much too upset to settle to anv 
task. She simply sat with her hands folded on the raa.e. 
watching Claude, who had immediately plunged into xn> 
drawing — part of his picture, showing dockers unloading 
cement at the Port Saint-Nicolas. As she looked on, she 


, nuid not help letting her thoughts wander regretfully back 
i<> ihe past; she felt herself giving way to deeper and deeper 
L;Ioom, until her whole bein^ seemed to be numb with pain 
at the thought of dll the indifference, all the boundless soli* 
tude she had to face, even when they were together. They 
were together no\s% at that very moment he ^vas only on 
the opposite side of the table, but how very far away she felt 
he was! He was doAvn at the He de la Cite; he was remoter 
still, in the inaccessible infinity of art; he was so very remote 
that she knew she would never catch him up ! Several times 
she tried "to make conversation, but provoked no teply. 
Hour after hour .u^'cnt by, and, as she was t^^eary of sitting . 
doing nothing, she took out her purse and began to count 
her irioney. 

“Do you know how much we’ve got to start our married 
life?’' she asked. 

Claude did not even look up. 

“We’ve got nine sous! “ she went on. “A wonderful start! ” 

Now he shrugged his shoulders and answered gruffly: 

“Wc’il be rich one day, so don’t worry.” 

Then (here was silence again, and she made no further 
attempt to break it, but sat contemplating the nine sous 
laid out on the table. As midnight struck she shuddered, 
sick at heart now with waiting in the cold. 

“Shall we go to bed?” she said timidly, “I can’t hold up " 
anv longer.” 

Claude was so engrossed in his work that he did not even 
hear her. 

“Look,” she said, “the stove's gone out, we shall both 
catch our deaths. ... Do come to bed.” / 

The note of supplication in her voice made its impression; 
he gave a sudden start of annoyance and rapped oiit: 

“Oh, go to bed if you want to ! Can't you see I have some* . 
thing to finish?” 

She lingered another moment or so, taken aback by his 
sudden flash of anger, and on the verge of tears. Then, 
realizing she was not wanted and that the very fact that she 
was unoccupied annoyed him, she got up from the table 
and went to bed, leaving the studio door tvide open. Half 
an hour, three-quarters went by; not a sound, not even of 
breathing, came from the bedroom, though Christine was 
not asleep; she was lying on her back in the dark, her eves 
wide onpn. Aftrr n 


“Dai'ling," she murmured, “I’m waiting for you. . • • 
Darling. Do please come to bed.’’ •.. i. 

The only reply was an oath, .\fter that, nothing stiriea, 
maybe she "had dropped off to sleep. The studio meanwhile 
was growing colder and colder and the untrimmed lamp 
biurning with a dull red flame, but Claude, still poring o\ei 
his drawing, was apparently unconscious of the passage o 

At two o’clock, however he got up from the table, frmous 
because tire lamp was beginning to burn itself out. 
only iust time to take it into the bedroom, as he had no 
wish to undress in the dark. There, finding Christine lying 
on her back, still wide awake, he remarked angiily . 


“You not asleep yet?’’ 

“No,” she answered. “I’m not sleepy.” 

“Oh. I know,” he retorted, “it’s just another reproach. 
I've told you dozens of times I hate you to wait up tor 


™Then, as the lamp flickered out he lay down beside her. 
She did not move; he, worn out by his “ 

couple of times. They were both ^''idejnv'ake but sail the ^ 
neifrier stirred nor spoke; they were both cold too for 
le<»s were numb and his whole body so thoroughli cn„-ev- 
that it seemed to have taken all the warm* out of *e 
clothes- At last, just as his mind was beginning lO w^~ 
and he was on the point of sleep, he gave a mo-c_- 


and exclaimed: , 

“It’s a good job she wasn’t badly smashed up .j- • 

waist, with a belly like that! What a beautv._ _ 

“A good job who wasn’t smashed up.- 
astounded Christine. 

“Mahoudeau’s bather, of course! ^ ■i 

At this unexpected reply she ^ 

her face in the pilloiv, and, to C-auce^ 


into tears. - -~ 

“WTiat ever’s the matter? he asxe:x 
reply, for she was choking ivith emouc- uu- 

the whole bed. ^ 

“IiVhat is it?” he insisted. “I nsre:: : -j-- *- 

have I? . . - Sweet one, please ccr _: 

As he talked he graduaUv — -- 

; sorrow, and he admitted to • -- 

: days, he ought to have 
! Chi-istine. But she couldn’t rca_; 



vout’ ntile no\'|. •,_ ^,,as a 

at • „’t it? • ' • Y^e via^tnd- ^ Ytutii d y^^ixs was 

T^’^fda-ttneanw^dsl^egave J bee^^ eacU 
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CHAPTER NINE 

Since Claude was unable to paint his bitr picture in (lie 
little studio in the Rue de Douai, he decided to rent r.nnur 
sort of shed where he would have plenty of space. He found 
exactly what he wanted on one of his ramljles round Monf^ 
inartre, half-way up the Rue Tourlac^ue, the street that runs 
down the hill from the cemetery, and from ■which you can 
look out over Clichy and as far as the swarnps at Gcnne- 

■ villiers. It tvas an old dyei s diying-shed, a flimsy lath and 
plaster construction, fifteen metres by ten, and a meeting- 
place for all the winds of heaven. The rent was three 
j^Y^j^dred francs. He took it. Summer was on the wayj as soon 
as he had finished his picture, and that wouldn't take him 
long, he’d give notice and clear out. 

His- mind was made up, now that he was determined to 
work and make fi good job of it, to spare no expense. As his 
ship was bound to come home, why spoil it for a ha’porth of 
tar’ As he now had the right to do so, he broke into ihe 
capital that brought him in his thousand francs a year, and 
soon grew used to indiscriminate spending. Pie did not tell 
• Christine w^hat he had done for some time, as she had 
alrcadyi prevented him from doing it on tivo occasions. 
When he finally did tell her, however, after a week or so of 
'■ worries and reproaches, she too grew accustomed to their 
\ ' altered circumstances, and enjoyed the pleasant feeling that 

■ there was ahvays money to be had for the asking. At least, 
i it meant a year or two of ease and comfort. 

i ■ Claude soon reached the point at which he lived only for 
\ his picture. He had furnished, his big studio with the odd 
I chairs, his old divan fiom the Quai de Bourbon and a deal 
\ table bought for five francs at a junk-shop; he never craved 
for luxury as a background so his; art. His only extravagance 
' was a travelling ladder ivith air adjustable platform. His 
; canvas came next; he wanted ih eigha metres by five and 
\ insisted on preparing it himseT. id's had. the frame specially 
t made, and bought seamless which he and a couple 

; of friends had the greatest dlStaicy In stretching and 
j clamping. Then all he did by wry cr prim ing was to lay on 
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in the harshness^ of its glare, pale and silent as a city o£ thd 
dead, the only live thing in it being the heat that quivered 
on the distant roof-tops. He wanted to see it as the sun was 
going down and night creeping up from the river again 
topping all its buildings with a fringe of glowing light, like 
sparks on dying embers, piercing their sombre frontages 
with bursts of flame from the raging fires it lighted on every 
window pane. But of all the many aspects of the Cite, 
familiar now at all hours of the day and in evei*y kind of 
n^eather, he still preferred the one he admired on that first 
September afternoon, the Citd standing serene in the flawless 
atmosphere, the heart of Paris beating in the gentle breeze, 
swelling against the vastness of the sky broken only by a 
trail of tiny clouds. 

Claude spent all his days now in the shadow of the Pont 
des Saints-Peres; it had become his refuge, his roof, his 
home, and he had grown used to the ceaseless rumble of the 
traffic, like the distant roll of thunder. Standing near the 
first pier of the bridge, under its great iron girders, he made 
sketches in both paint and pencil, but he was never com- 
pletely satisfied and would sketch the same bit of detail over 
and over again at various times. The employees of the 
various navigation companies, ^vhose offices were nearby, 
had come to know him, and the wife of one of the overseers 
who shared a sort of tarred hut with her husband, two 
childi'en and a cat kept his canvases fresh for him to save 
him the trouble of cartix:ig them through the streets every 
day. He was delighted with his refuge, hearing Paris roaring 
in the air above, feeling all its life and ardour flowing over- 
head. First it was the Port Saint-Nicolas that thrilled him bv 
its ceaseless activity like some distant seaport a mere stone’s 
throw from the Institut, with ‘Sophie’ the steam-crane, busy 
moving great blocks of stone, and carts coming for loads of 
sand, horses and drivers heaving and panting up the long 
paved slope leading from the water’s edge above the granite 
wharf, alongside which barges and lighters were moored two 
deep. For weeks on end he worked on one of his studies; 
porters unloading plaster, carrying white sacks on their 
shoulders, leaving a trail of white behind them, covered in 
white dust themselves, while another boat nearbv had been 
unloading coal and left a great inky blot upon the x\hai . 
Next, he took a side view of the open-air bath on the 
left bank. Then, on another plane, a laundry with ail ns 
glass panels wide open and the washenromen kneeling in 



deteriorate. It was the usual story; he worked hitnsolf o\ii 
m one magnificent burst of genius; after that, noiirunr 
would come and he was unable to finish what he h' d 
started. His impotence returned. He worked on the canvas 
for two whole years; for these two years it tvas the sole aim 
and end of his existence, sometimes sending him soarin'^ to 
heights of delirious joy, sometimes plunging him into such 
depths of doubt and despair that poor wretches breaihiijo- 
their last on beds of pain were happy by comparison. Twice 
he was unable to finish in time for the Salon; for always, at 
the last moment, when he was hoping to complete his work 
in a matter of hours, he discovered some blemish or other 
and felt the whole composition crumble and fall to pieces 
in his fingers. With the third Salon approaching, he went 
through another terrible crisis and did not go near the 
studio in the Rue Tourlaque for a whole fortnight. When 
at last he did go back, it was like going into a house left 
uninhabited since the tenant's death. He turned his great 
canvas face to the wall, pushed his ladder into one corner 
and would have smashed up the place and set fire to it if he 
had had strength enough left in his trembling hands. It v;as 
the end of everything; in his wrath he wanted to make a 
clean sweep of the place and talked of tackling little things 
since he was clearly incapable of handling big ones. 

Even then, his first attempt at a smaller picture took him 
straight back to the He de la Cite. Why, after all, shouldn't 
he do a simple view of the place, on a medium-sized can vat? 
A wave of modesty, however, strangely tinged with jealour'.. 
kept him from setting up his easel under the Pont 
Saints-Peres; he felt the spot was somehow sacred now 
that he ought not to deflower the virginity of the greater 
wo.rk, dead though it was. He installed himself, thereftr* 
at the end of the wharf, upstream from the Pori fafhi- 
Nicolas. This time, at least, he was working cj-- 
from nature, and it pleased him not to have to cn-ear. li- 
one had inevitably to do when working on an cudj: 


canvas. 

Although he finished it off with much more cprnn 
much greater detail than was his custom, the smiLiJ'ii.::"' 
met with the same fate as the others when it ciaid 
the Selection Committee tvhich, according to irrr'^' 
then current in the studios, was ‘put off’ by ' 
looked as if it had been done ‘by a drunk ' ’ 

This was a setback even more serious than. 
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,u M had been a certain amount of talk about concessions 
[() the BeauK-Arts to ensure the picture's success. 

W hen it came back, Claude, very embittered and weeping 
. iih rage, tore the canvas into little strips and burned them 
in the stove. It was not enough to stab the thing to death, it 
liad to be destroyed completely. 

For another whole year Claude did noiiung in particular, 
lie painted by force of habit, but never finished anything, 
saying, with a pained son of laugh, that he had lost himself 
and was trying to find himself again. F\en during his long 
fits of despondency there wa^ no dest roving his hopes, for 
he was never complcteh uiaonsc lous of his genius. He. 
suffered all the torments of the man romUnincd to roll a 
rock uphill for ever or he cutslud ivben it rolled back on 
him; but the futinc \sas sidl helore him, and in it the 
assurance that one day he u<mld he able to pick up his rock 
with both hands and !\u\l awa^ to the stars. In time the 
light of passion canu' (o Ins e\es, and it soon became 

known that he \sas heaimiina to shut himself up again in 
the Rue Touiiaque. In the pa^^ he had alwavs let himself 
be carried far bcaond the ple^enr \u>rk b\ his dreams of a 
grt'atei woi k ir. the iuinie \ow lie found himself once more 
at gnps with the old sufijyd, the lie de la Cite; it had 
become Ins iAt'r ii\t\ bl^icking Ins \ision like a brick wall. 
Al'tii a nnit\ in a ise-h (uulunst ol enthusiasm, he began 
tc talk aixnu it tipenlv. ciaing with childish glee that he had 
bt!ij>d hiuiNrli vtg.un and this tune Nictoiv was assured. 

One nioiuing abet keeping his door bolted for a long 
linu ail his fi u nds C laudy at last allosvcd Sandoz into 
the snulto \\ li.u Sando/ bnind tlicio \yas a fine, spirited 
sket< h. (lone uhout a na'del. and admirably coloured. The 
subjcd was thy vunc'. die Port Saint-Xicolas on the left, 
tiic sNsinmung b.\‘h on the n-ht. the Seine and the Cite in 
the IrKkgionnd; but lie isa^ aina/yd to see. in place of the ' 
boat sculled In the baigcc amnlur and much bigger boat, 
filling the udu^le (crnic' of the toniposiuon. and occupied by 
three uomen Oiu' <d them, \vyai ing a bathing costume, was 
rowing, another amis sitting on the edge with her legs in the 
watei and hei bathing dre^s slipped halFway off one • 
shoulder. The thitd was sianding at the prow, completely 
naked, licr nudiiv so ladianr thru it dai?7led like a sun. 

'*! sav. what an idea ! " said Sando? quictlv. “What are they 
supposed to he doing ' ’ 

Bathing, of couise/’ said Claude calmly. "‘They've come 



from the swimming-bath, you see, and that provides a nude 
motif Quite a discovery, don’t you think? it doesn’t shock 
you, does it?” 

As his oldest friend, Sandoz knew Claude’s weakness and, 
afraid of stirring up the slightest doubt, replied; 

“Shock me? Why, of course it doesn’t. . . . Only I’m 
wondering whether the general public is going to misunder- 
stand it again. It could hardly be like that, could it? I mean 
a woman naked like that in the middle of Paris?” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Claude in artless surprise. 
“Oh, well, it can’t matter all that much, can it, so long as 
she's well painted? I’ve got to have her in, to feel the thing’s 
worth while.” 

In the days that followed Sandoz again brought up the 
subject of Claude's strange composition and made a gentle 
plea, since it was in his nature to do so, on behalf of what he 
thought was outraged logic. How, he asked, could a modern 
painter, who took pride in painting nothing hut reality, 
jeopardize the originality of his work by introducing such 
obvious products of the imagination? It was easy enough to 
find other subjects in which studies of the nude would be 
- natural and essential 1 

Claude refused to give way, and offered unsatisfactory and 
violent reasons for his choice, since he did not wish to admit 
the real reason for it. It was an idea he had had, but an idea 
so vague that he would have been unable to e.vpress it clearly, 
the outcome of some tormenting secret symbolism, the old 
streak of romanticism in him that made him think of his 
nude figure as the incarnation of Paris, the city of passion 
seen as the resplendent beauty of a naked woman. Into ii In- 
poured all his own great passion, his love of beautiful bodies 
and thighs and fruitful bosoms, the kind of bodies he w.is 
burning to create in boundless profusion that thev iiii”l!! 
bring forth all the numberless offspring of his piolil < 
art. 

In face of his old friend’s pressing arguments, h<- po- 
tended at last to give way. 

“Very well,” he said. “I’ll see. I’ll put some clothes <.n hci 
later, if that’s what shocks you. . . . But I in still t" 

keep her in, understand. I like her that wa'. 

After that, out of sheer obstinacy, he nevn menii'ie'i >' 
again. He simply craned his neck, gave an cmh n ; e -■ < 
at the faintest allusion to everyone’s ama/<iiKit! .< ■ < 
Venus rising in triumph from the ivnters <>! ilie 's- u ^ • 



discovered was that die damp coming* through the root haa 
made the ladder unsafe, so Claude had to strengthen it vim 
a strip of oak while Christine stood by and handed him tlie 
nails, one at a time. That done, everything was ready tor a 
second attempt on the big canvas. She watched him square 
up his- new sketch, standing behind him until her legs gave 
way beneath her and she dropped on the ground and stayed 
there, still watching him work. 

She would have given anything to win him back from the 
painting that had won him away from her. That was why she 
made herself his slave and took delight in doing menial tasks. 
Ever since she came to play a part in his work again, and the 
three of them were together, he, she and the picture, she had 
been full of hopes. He had managed to escape her, leaving 
her to cry her eyes out alone in the Rue de Douai, and he 
had spent his time and his substance in the Rue Tourlaque 
as if some mistress had held him in thrall, but now raavbe 
she was going to win him back again, now they were with 
him all the time, she and her passion. Oh that paintin^l 
How she loathed it in her jealousy! Yet her attitude toivmds 
it had changed. She was no longer the young lady iviih a 
fondness for water-colours repelled by its freedom and 
superb brutality. No, she had gradually come to undersaind 
it, drawn to it first of all by her attachment to the 
and then by the attraction of the light and by rhe charri- 
the originality of the treatment. Now she acceprea 
. thing, pale mauve gx'ass and bright blue trees, and she 
even beginning to have a certain awe-inspired fsen a g rr 
respect for ivorks Tvhich at one time she rhcnrar 
abominable. She acknowledged them as powfrhd ana 
treated them as rivals ivho must be taken sericnsin a^^ 
admiration grew, so did her rancour, and she %ns naanas a: 
feel herself belittled in the presence of ihh :aaer 
flaunting itself under her very roof. 

Her campaign, though ceaseless, oaened raieh'^ aae 
] began by imposing herself, losing no czpczzirzfr' :z hsaara 
I some part of her body, perhaps only 2 shaalaar ar air 
\ a hand, intervene betw’een the painter aah hh' raaaaa aar 
never left his side but stood as clcs-e ar hha a: are a'a-a. 

I enveloping him in her breath, reahadara haa ar "^aa araa 
I* Then she re^'ived an old ides.: sar ''raar rma a:: lar 
d would go and search him our ia ±r hra: if aa m 
*; I ‘^0 for a month or so she >vcae 2 =arafr raf il.r a 

'•'i P^pd at the side of his mairaa fahafar^i-' arar'iar aa: 



vou to take it on, you know; it's no simple pastime sitting 
for me. . .Still, if you want to do it. . f. And listen, silly; 
you re afraid of another woman coming herc^' aren't you? So' 
why not admit it, you're jealous!" 

She was jealous too, agonizingly jealous, but not of other 
w'omen. All the models in Paris would have made no* 
difference to her feelings. She had one rival, and one rival 
only: painting. That was what was stealing her lover. She 
was ready to strip herself to the last stitch and give herself 
to him naked for days or weeks on end; she was ready to live 
naked if that meant she w’ould win him back and be able to 
claim him for her own when he sank once again into her 
arms! What more had she to offer but herself? It w^as fair 
enough, surely, for her to risk her own body in this one last 
struggle, knowing that to lose would be to admit that she 
rvas a woman with no more power to charm. 

Claude was delighted, and started by making a straight- 
forward study of her in the required pose. They waited till 
Jacques had gone off to school and then locked themselves 
in. The sitting lasted several hours. At first Christine found 
it very painful to stand still for such long periods, but she 
grew used to it. She was afraid to complain, lest it should 
make him angry, and when he bullied her she swallowed 
back her tears. Claude soon began to take her for granted 
and to treat her merely as a model, making more demands 
upon her than if he had been paying her and without c\cr 
thinking that, since she was his wife, he could ask too inuf h 
of her. He used her for everything and expected her to b<-' 
ready to undress for him at any moment, for an arm or a 
or for any odd detail he happened to need. She was redur cd 
to being nothing more nor less than a kind of hurnari Kr. 
figure w^hich he set in position and copied, as he would hnve 
copied a jug or a stewpan in a still life. 

This time Claude proceeded without anv undue ;i 
For months before he sketched in his central ficrfit' 
worn out Christine by scores of attempts to ‘steep , 

as he called it, in the true quality of her skin. I k; ' 
at last he did decide to set to work on the 4.c:eh. on 

an autumn morning, when there was ahead; a distinct nip 
in the wind. It was anything but warm in the studio. ui ^pu - 
of the roaring fire in the stove. As Jerques ^ 

school, suffering from one of his periodic ^ 

and fatigue, they decided to shut him in the rnn^her 
studio and tell him he must be a :;ood hoy. His 



• nuhile, shivering with cow, unaresseu anu iuuk uic 

, .,c ik ;u the stove. , . r 

I'ui ihe first hour Claude never spoke a word but; trom 
liic top of his ladder, kept glancing down at her with eyes 
) hat slashed her across like knives from shoulder, to knee, 
'^he, overcome meanwhile by a feeling of slow, ci^eeping sad-- 
ness, kept trving hard not to break down, wondering whether . 
she was suffering more from ihe cold or from the increasing 
bitterness of some deep, unaccountable despair. She felt so. 
tired and her legs were so numb that she broke the pose and - 
staggered a few steps forward. 

‘‘Already! cried Claude. “Why, you haven’t been posing 
much, more than a quarter of an hour! Don’t you want 
to earn your seven francs?” he added in a gruff sort of 
joke. 

He was so enthralled hv his work that she had hardly 
regained the use of her limits and slipped on a dressing-gown 
before he shouted : 

“Come on. now! Xo slacking! Today’s one of the great 
days. Ihe eiihtr got to show some genius or burst!** 

When she had undressed again and resumed the pose in 
the sickh light, he started to paint again, bring out an occa- 
sional rtntaik, out of tlie sheer need to make some sort of 
no he !Ts sMon as he felt his work was going well. 

fi s cvtraouhnai V what a funn\ skin you've got! It 
p<o/i\Lh ab^Jilis light. . . . You may not believe it, but this 
juni.,,u '4 '.oirie quite grev. The other day you were pink, a 
sou ]>nik that didn't look real somehow. . . . It's a bit of 
a nmsaiitc, ualh \ou nc\er know where you are with it/' 

Ik' snipped, half dosed his e\es, then ran on: 

“Stiii. \ou tan’t beat the nude . . . the way it comes up 
against the background. ... It throbs. Fm damned if it 
doesn’t, and takes on a life of its own, as if you could see the 
blood (oursing thiough the muscles. . . . There's nothing 
finer, nothing better in the whole world than a well-drawn 
muscle on a firmly painted limb. They’re something to 
w’orship. like God himself. . . . They’re my religion, the only 
one I ve got. I could stay on my knees before ^em to the 
end of my days.” 

And, as he had to come down to get another tube of paint, 
be went up to her and, with rising passion, went over evei7 
detail of her beauty, touching with his fingers the parts he 
d^ircd to emphasi7c. “1 here, \ou see, under the left breast,' 
there s a beautiful bit where those little blue veins bring out 
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the delicacy of the skin. . . . And there, on that cux"\'e o£ the 
hip, that dimple where the shadow looks golden, a feast for 
the eye. . . . And there now, under the good, stout modelling 
of the belly, the pure lines of the groin and the tiniest point 
of carmine showing through pale gold. . . . That’s the part 
that's always thrilled me more than all the rest, the belly. 
The very sight of one makes me want to do impossible 
things. It’s so lovely to paint, like a sun! ” 

Back on his ladder again, he cried, in the fever of creation: 
"If I can’t turn out a masterpiece with you, my beauty', 
then by God I must be a duffer, and no mistake! ” 

Christine did not answer. Her distress deepened as her 
situation grew more obvious, and the longer she stood there 
in that atmosphere of brutal materialism the more painful 
did she find her nudity. At every point where Claude’s finger 
had touched her it had left an icy impression through which, 
she now felt, the aching cold was invading her entire body. 
She knew everything now, so what more was there to hope 
for? Her body which once he had covered with his lover’s 
kisses, he now viewed and worshipped merely as an artist. 
Now it was the delicate colouring of her breast that fired his 
imagination, some line of her belly that brought him to his 
knees in worship. His desire w'as blind no longer; he did not 
crush her whole body against his own, as he used to do, with- 
out even looking at her, in an embrace they hoped might 
fuse them into one. 

No! This was the end. 

She had ceased to exist, since all he could find to adore in 
her now was his art, and nature and life. And she stood 
there, rigid as marble, staring into the void, holding back 
the tears she felt welling up in her heart, reduced to the 
point where she felt too wnetched even to cry. 

In the next room an impatient voice was suddenly raised 
accompanied by the beating of small fists on the door. 

“Mummy! Mummy! Tm not asleep. I want someone to 
play with! . . . Open the door, mummy, please! ’’ 

It was Jacques. Claude was annoyed and grumbled about 
never having a minute’s peace. 

“In a minute or two! ’’ Christine called back. “Go to 
sleep! Father has work to do.’’ 

Now she seemed to find yet another cause for anxiety and 
after casting worried glances towards the door she finally left 
the pose for a moment and ran and hung her skirt on the 
key to cover up the keyhole. Then, without a word, she took 



her position near me biuvc, ucawi ^wv*; v***^.,*. 
ind breasts well forward. ' 

The sitting seemed likely to go on for even Hours and 
hours ivent by, and still she stood there» offering herself hkc 
a diver ready to meet the water, while Claude on his ladder^ 
leagues removed, burned with passion for the woman he- was 
paintin^’-. He even stopped talking to her, and she became 
merely an object, perfectly coloured. He had been looking at 
her ever since morning, but she knew it was not her image 
she would find in his eyes, she was a stranger to him now, an 

outcast. , 

At length, out of sheer fatigue, he stopped; seeing her 

trembling, he said: 

. *Tou*re not cold, surely?” 

' "‘Yes, I am rather.” 

“Ho^v funny! Fm boiling Now I can't have you catch- 

ing cold. That’s enough for today.” 

When he got down she expected him to kiss her; that was 
the usual token of husbandly gallantry with which he recom- 
pensed her for the strain of a lengthy sitting. Today he was 
so full of his uork that he forgot and immediately started to 
wash out his brushes, kneeling on the floor and dipping 
them into a jar of soft soap. Still hopeful, Christine stood 
wheic she was, still naked. After a time, surprised to notice 
her sMjuiing there like a shadow, he cast one look of amaze- 
Hu nt in her direction and then continued vigorously wiping 
his Imishes. And so, with trembling fingers, she hastily put 
on lur cinches iii all the painful confusion of a woman dis- 
dained. She (ionned her chemise, struggled with her petti- 
cnats, fastened her bodice all awry as if she wanted to escape 
the shame of her imporent nudity, good now for nothing 
l)iu to grow old out of sight beneath a covering of garments. 
Now she was conquered she despised herself for sinking, like 
tlie basest of prostitutes, to such depths of carnal vulgarity. 

The following morning, however, she had to undress once 
more in the icy blasts and unsparing light of the studio. Was 
it not Iier job, after all? How could she possibly refuse now 
that it had become a habit? She would never have done any- 
thing to hurt Claude, so every day she took up afresh her 
position in what, for her burning, humiliated body, was a 
losing battle. Claude never even mentioned it nowu his 
carnal passion had transferred itself to his work and the 
painted lovers he created for himself. They were the only 
women now who could send his blood pulsing through his 


body, the women whose every limb the n— ---cr r’ 
own efforts. Back there in the countrv, v.hr:t 
at its height, he thought happiness was^ahaTeve^wh-r" 
possessed a real woman and held her in hL- a~as7 He kae-J 
notv that that had been nothing more rra- :he eterrii iiTu- 
sion, since they were still strangers to each o±cr: so he pre- 
ferred the illusion he found in his art, the everhaAiar a-IrsuJ: 
of unattainable beauty, the mad desire which c.ruld Vever be 
satisfied He tvanted ail women, but he v.a.".:ec ±em created 
according to his dreams: bosoms of satin, aatber-r; I rare-dhias, 
and downy virgin loins. He wanted to love thear calv ::r the 
beauty of their colouring; he wanted to reel them t;.err;v:ta- 
ally beyond his grasp ! Christine was reality, the aim t.-hith 
the hand could reach, and Claude had wearied cf her hr a 
season. He was, as Sandoz often jokinglv called him. ‘the 
knight of the uncreated’. 

For months posing was torture to her. Life ao Itarer 
seemed to consist of the two of them liviaj haaailv ttrethhrt 
it was as if a third party had been introduced.'a mhrres.?- the 
woman he was painting with her bcdv ::r me mrdel. 
Between them stood the enormous canvas, hire a rrea: arrrar- 
moimtable wall, and he lived on one side of ;; -.dm the ether 
woman. She could feel it drivim; her mac, her ‘ecircr.' :f 
her own ‘double', but, realizing at the saire taae ihe 
of her suffering, she did not dare to teli hira abcu: 
ing he would only laugh at her. Yet she ac: 
she could feel that he preferred the copv :o herself: :: aie 

copy that he adored, that was his sole pre'cccup.aacr. tre 
object of his affection through every hour cf fhe dav. He “.rrs 
killing her wdth posing while he addec :o :r,e ciner > 
the other alone was the source of his jov cr s- rre'*' 
according as she liv^ed or languished under nrs emsr. r.r: 
was that if not love? And was it not torture :o ha’.e to u:rk: 
the sacrifice of her own body to help bring :::e crr.er : ■ : 

to make it possible for her nightmare rival :o aau::: 
and be for ever between them, more powenul than 
the studio, at table, in bed, eveiywhere : na: as e a: : a 
all, this other woman? Nothing._ reallv: dust, c.l .n. 
canvas, an image — and yet she £o^>tld destroy all tne.r /nn 
ness, making him gloomy, indiuerent. bnuai e\en .vn: .v* 
ing her tortured by his neglect and despairinr vu . ^ v ’ ; 

able to drive out the predator}’ concubine, so n:: de.e ' o. 
painted immobility! , ^ 

Christine knew she was beaten, and from ina: "n "*',*. , ^ 
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probably. Some slight adjustment one v/ay or t.he 
day, overhearing the expression 'near gerdus' applit-n U» 
himself, he was both flattered and horrified. 7e% that 
be the explanation, he thought, fallinfj 

short of the mark through some rnaJadju-Ument of the nerve 
centres, or through some hereditary flav/ which, bcaiij^iG of a 
gramme or two of substance too much or too little, instead 
of making him a great man wxs going to rnaJic him a rnacl- 
man. This was the notion that he could never escape when 
despair drove him out of the studio, the notion of pte^ 
ordained impotence; he could feel it beating in his head 
wdth the persistence of'a funeral knell. 

It made his existence utterly v/rctched; never had he been 
so dogged by self-mistrust. He v/ould disappear for whole 
days at a time; once he stayed out all night and came home 
the following morning in a daze, unable to give any account 
of where he had been. Christine thought he had prefer^d 
to spend the night tramping the streets rather than face ms 
unsatisfactor)" painting. Escape v/as his only relief when his 
wwk filled him w'ith such hatred and shame that his courage 
failed him and he could face it no longer. When he ciune 
home again even Christine did not dare to question him, but 
considered herself lucky to see him again after all her wait- 
ing and anxiety. He scoured all Paris in his furious wander- 
ing, but a desire for self-abasement generally led him to tne 
working-class suburbs to mix wdth dockers and labourers, 
for every crisis led him to express his old desire to be a 
builder's hodman. Happiness, after all, meant ' 

strong limbs, limbs made for doing a good job ^ 

had made a mess of his life; he ought to have gotbimse ^ 
job long ago when he used to go for his meals at (^msr ^ 
’Chien de Montargis', where he had made friends? 
Limousin, a cheerful young fellow whose fine 
cn\'ied. Afterw^ards, w^hen he had returned ^ 7;^^ 
Tourlaque, footsore and light-headed, he ivould ning 
self into his painting, but with the same look o. 
grief and fear that one casts upon a corpse 
chamber, until once more the hope that he rmgn^ / -- r 

it to life again revived the light in his eyes. 

One day Christine was posing and the 
practically finished when, gradually, 
gloomy and to lose all the childish joy he haa — 

the start of the sitting. ^ ^ ^ ^ _ 

' Sensing that all was not well, Christine narnij nrrec 



struggle against flat or streaky effects, since his absorbent 
canvases soaked up the modicum of oil there was in the 
paint. Brushes were another of his problems; he insisted on 
haying them made to order and preferred over-dried horse- 
hair to sable. Perhaps the most important thing ^ras the 
palette knife; like Courbet, he used it for his ground-work 
and had quite a collection of long, flexible knives, broad, 
stubby ones, and in particular a specially made triangular 
one, similar to that used by glaziers and exactly like the 
knife employed by Delacroix. To use either a scraper or a 
razor he considered discreditable, though on the other hand 
he indulged in all kinds of mysterious practices when it 
came to applying his colours. He concocted his own 
recipes and changed them at least once a month, believing 
that he had suddenly discovered the best method of painting 
when he spurned the old, flowing style and proceeded by a 
series of strokes of raw colour juxtaposed until he obtained 
. the exact tone-value he desired. It had long been a mania 
of his to paint from right to left; he never said so, but he 
was sure it was lucky. 

His latest terrible misfortune had been to be led astray 
' by his fast-developing theory of complementary colours. He 
had heard of it from Gagniere, who also had a weakness for 
technical experiments. Then, with characteristic over- 
indulgence, he had begun to exaggerate the scientific 
principle which deduces from the three primary colours, 
yellow, red and blue, the three secondary colours, orange, 
green and violet, and from them a w’hole series of similar 
, complementary colours obtained by mathematical combina- 
tion. In that way science gained a foothold in painting and 
•a method was created for logical observation. It meant that, 
by taking the dominant colour of a picture and establishing 
^ its complementary or cognate colours, it was possible to 
establish by experimental means all the other possible varia- 
cions of colour, red changing to yellow next to blue, for 
. example, or even a whole landscape changing its tone-values 
; through reflection or decomposition of light due to the 
. passing of clouds in the sky. From this true conclusion he 
* argued that things have no fixed colour, but that their colour 
. depends upon circumstances and environment. 

; When, with all that science buzzing in his brain, Ciauae 
? came back to direct observation, his eye, now biased, torcea 
the more delicate shades and over-stated the theory by 
during certain garish notes, with the result that 
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Dumbfounded, He managed to reply cnat a? ^ 
nowhere, at which Irma laughed merrily. As sae ico^ed. at 
nun there was a ^llnt of vice in her ey es^and in her hp xnat 
pcrv'erse little curl that comes into any fine lacly 5 up wnen 
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instructed to serve the coffee and liqueurs in Madame’s 
room. 

Though it was only shortly after eight o'clock, Irma 
insisted on carrying Claude off to her room, where she inmiC' 
diately shot the bolt with a gay: 

“Good night. Madame has retired to bed. Make yourself 
at home," she said to Claude. “You're staying with me 
tonight. . . . We've talked about it long enough, so why not 
make hay while the sun shines?" 

So Claude calmly took off his jacket in Irma's sumptuous 
bedroom with its mauve silk hangings trimmed with silver 
lace and its colossal bed draped with antique embroideries 
like a throne. He was used to being in his shirtsleeves and 
Celt at home at once; besides, it was better sleeping witli 
Irma than spending the night under a bridge, since he had 
sworn he was never going back home. His life had so fallen 
to pieces that even this adventure provoked no surprise. 
Unable to understand anyone sinking quite so low, she 
simply thought he was "killingly funny', and, half-naked 
already, determined to enjoy herself to the full, she began 
to pinch him, bite him and engage him in violent horse-play, 
with all the abandon of a street-urchin. 

' “You know what I call my mug for the mugs, what they 
call my 'Titian effect*? Well it isn’t meant for you. , . . Oh, 
no! You're different, and you make me different too; true, 
you do!" she said, and seizing him with both her hands, 
she told him how much she had wanted him because he was 
so unkempt. Laughter came bubbling up, choking the words 
back in her throat, and she kissed him furiously all over, 
he was so ugly and so very comical. 

About three in the morning, as Irma lay naked between 
the rumpled and disordered sheets, gorged with physical 
pleasure and almost inarticulate with lassitude, she 
murmured : 

“What happened to your fancy woman, did you marry her 
after all?" 

Stupid with sleep, Claude opened his eyes for a second 
and answered: “Yes." 

“And you still sleep together?" 

Of course. 

Irma had to laugh; her only comment was; 

"Poor old Claudel Poor old Claude! What a bore it must 
be for both of you ! ” 

The following morning she released him. Completely 


now, fresh and rosy^ as after a good night's rest, per- 
proper in her dressing-gown with her hair already 
'nnc, >he clasped his hands in hers for a moment, very affec- 
lonatciy, with a look that' hovered between laughter and- 
L'ars, and said to him; / 

“Poor old Claudel You didn't get much kick out of it, 
lid you? Oil, don't say you did, a woman can always tell, 
ou know. But I did, a terrific kick . . . and I want you to 
.now I'm grateful for it, Claude." 

That was end. Claude would have had to pay very dearly, 
ndeed to get her to do it all again. 

The shock of his happy adventure sent Claude straight 
lome to the Rue Tourlaque with strangely mixed feelings 
)f vanity and remorse. For the next two days they not only 
iiade him totally indifferent to painting, but also made him 
ivonder whether, after all. he might not have made more of 
X success of his life. He beliaved so quecrly, being so obsessed, 
by what had happened to him, that w^hen Christine ques- . 
tioned him, though he hesitated a little at first, he confessed, 
everything. There was a scene, of course. Christine wept 
bitter tears and then forgave him, full of indulgence and even 
worried lest his night's activities should have over-tired him: 
while from the depths of hei sorrow there sprang a certain 
inironsc i(nis ]ov compounded of pride in realizing that some- 
one the toiild love him, amusement at his still being capable 
of sluh an escapade, and hope that, since he had been witli 
another woman, he might \et come back to her. He had 
hiought home with him an atmosphere of desire, and that 
ihnlkd in r to the heart; for she was jealous of one thing, 
and one thing only, his painting; but that she loathed so 
much that rather than let him give in to it she would herself 
have given him to another woman. 

Aliuut the middle of the winter, however, Claude found ■ 


the heart to paint again. Tidying up in the studio one day, 
he discovered, behind a lot of old frames, a piece of an old 
canvas, the nude reclining figure from his 'Open Air' which 
he had cut awav from the rest and kept when his picture 
came back from the Salon dcs Refuses, As he unrolled it 
he let out a erv ot genuine admiration: 

"God, but it's bcautifiiP " He fixed it on the ^vall at once, 
with a nail in each corner, and then feasted his eyes upon it. 
for hours. His hands began to tremble and his cheeks grew 
hotter and hotter as he looked at his work and wondered 
how he could possibly have shown such mastery. He must 


ive h3.d genius then, he reflected. Could his brain and his 
es and his hands have changed in the meantime? His 
xitement and the need to express his feelings o-rew to such 
pitch that in the end he called to his wife: ^ 

‘*Coine and iook at this! . . , There, how's that for paint- 
ig? • • • Look at those muscles, are they delicate enough? 
nd even the cuwe of the breast there. . . . Why, damn me 
she isn t alive! I can feel shes alive, as if I were touching 
er. I can feel that skin of hers, it’s soft and warm; I can 
ven smell it! ” 

Christine, as she stood by his side, responded in mono- 
yllables. She had begun by being surprised and rather 
lattered by this sudden resurrection, after all those years, of 
lerself as she had been at eighteen, but the more she felt 
jlaude giving way to his enthusiasm, the more aware she ' 
became of her ovim increasing unhappiness coupled with 
/a’^ue but as yet unspoken irritation. 

“Well!’’ cried Claude. “Isn’t that beauty to bow down to 
ind worship?” 

“Oh yes, yes She’s darkened a bit, though, hasn’t she?’’ 

“DarLnedI ■\\Tiat are you talking about?” came Claude’s 
violent retort “She would never darken,” he went on. “She 
had eternal youth’.” He might have been madly in love 
with her, the' way he talked about her as if she were a real 
person, a person he felt snddtn. urges to see again from time 
to time and who made him forget ererYthln’^ else in his 
haste to keep their reacervous. 

Then, one mcming; he get up wi: 
work. 

“God in heavenl ” he cried, “rve epue it once, I can do it 
again! . . . And this date I'm a duu it I con 
of it!” 

Cliristine had to sit far him mere arip met 
already on his ladder ready rr smrr work agam ou ats big 

stubbornlv refused to mre "-mr rr his ctum mrrrtre. He tm: 
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rao-e and swear violently when he was not satisfied with his 
work, until at last he turned on Christine. 

“No doubt about it, my dear, you’re nothing like what 
you were in those days,” he said. “There’s no comparison. 

. . . Funny, you know, how well developed you were for one 
so young. I shall never forget how surprised I was to see you. 
with a breast like a grown woman when the rest of you was 
as frail as a child. . . . You were supple and fresh in those 
days, too, like an opening bud, a breath of spring. . . . Yoii' 
can flatter yourself, anyhow, you once had, a body worth 
looking atl ” . 

He spoke with no intention of hurting her feelings, but 
simply as an obser\^er, with eyes half-closed, considering her 
body as a specimen that was deteriorating, 

“The colouring’s still splendid," he went on, “but not the 
line. Not now. , . . The legs, oh, the legs are still all right; 
they’re usually the last thing to go in women. . . . But the 
belly and the breast are certainly going to pieces. There, 
just take a look at yourself in the glass. Near the arnipits 
now, you can see the way the flesh is starting to sag? Not 
very lovely, is it? Look at her body now, there’s no sagging 
there, is there?” he added, with a tender glance in the direc- 
tion of the recumbent figure. “It's no fault of yours, of 
course, but that's obviously the root of the trouble. . . . Pity!” 

His every word pained her as she stood listening to him, 
swaying with fatigue. She had already suffered agonies, pos- 
ing for him hours on end; now he was turning posing into 
unbearable torture. What was this latest invention of his, 
throwing her youth in her face and fanning her jealousy by 
filling her mind with poisonous regrets for her lost beauty? 
It was turning her into her own rival, making it impossible 
for her to look at the picture of hex'self as she used to be 
without feeling envy biting into her heart. What a part that 
picture had played in her life I It had been the source of all 
her unhappiness from the moment she had unconsciously 
bared her breast as she slept. Through it, in a gesture of 
soft-hearted charity, she had bared her whole virgin body 
for him,_ and then, after the mocking crowd had ridiculed 
her nudity, she had given herself to him, and so her whole 
life had been his to dispose of; through it, she had stooped 
to^ becoming his model, and through it she had even for- 
feited his love. Now it had come to light again, full of life, 
fuller of life than herself, and ready to kill her outright. 
Now it ivas clear to her that there was one work, and one 


work on^; the reclining woman in the old picture was 
carnated m the upright figure in the new one. 

With every sitting now Christine felt herself CTowin- 
older; looking down at herself with tearful eyes she 
imagined she could actually see her wrinkles formiiK^- and 
the purity of her lines melting away. She had tievcr 
examined herself so closely before, and she felt ashamed and 
disgusted by the sight of her body, which filled her with that 
infinite despair that comes to all women of her ardent dis- 
position when love slips from their grasp as their beauty 
fades. Was that why he had ceased to love her, she iv’ondercd; 
was it that made him spend nights with other women or take 
refuge in his unnatural passion for his painting? Whatever 
it was. It made her lose all interest in life and fall into the 
most slipshod ways. She lost all sense of grace and neatness 
and was quite happy to go about all the time in dirty gar- 
ments, so discouraged was she by the idea that resistance was 
useless since she was showing such signs of age. 

One day infuriated by an unsuccessful sitting, Claude 
made a remark so terrible that she never got over it. In one 
of his fits of uncontrollable rage he nearly put his fist 
through his canvas, and then vented his wrath on her, cry- 
ing as he shook his fist in her face: 

“It’s plain to see I shall never do anything with lhall . . . 
When women want to be models, they should never have 
children! ” 

She was so taken aback by his outrageous remark that slit- 
burst into tears and ran away to dress, but her hands 
trembled so that she could hardly tell one garment from the 
other. 

Immediately overcome by remorse, Claude came down 
from his ladder forthwith to console her. 

“I’m sorry,’’ he said. “I ought not to have said that. I was 
a blackguard. . But please hold the pose just a Iittle 
longer . . . just to show there’s no ill-feeling. ^ 

. He picked her up in his arms, naked ^ 

stopped her in the act of slipping on her chemne.On^ 
she forgave him and took up the po^e agai , “ ^ , 

P . - • felt ^C2.t Oi Pain 



might have been better if that 
It was he, maybe, tvho w'n> - 
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rather sorry to lose was Dubuchc, for whom he still felt a 
certain attachment for old times’ sake, in spite of the clashes 
to which their differences of character had led in recent 
years. Dubuche, apparently, was not particularly happy 
either; he was rolling in wealth, of course, but nevertheless 
wretched; he was in continual disagreement with his father- 
in-law, who complained that he had been disappointed by 
his capacity as an architect, and he lived in a perpetual sick- 
room atmosphere with his invalid wife and his two children, 
both born prematurely and brough up in cotton-wool. 

Sandoz was the only one of the group who still appeared 
to know the way to the Rue Tourlaque. He used to go there 
for the sake of little Jacques, his godson, and of poor, 
wretched Christine, tvhose passion among so much squalor 
moved him very deeply, for he saw in her a woman in love 
he would have liked to portray in his books. He used to go 
there especially because his sympathy for Claude as a 
brother-artist had increased since he realized that Claude 
had somehow lost his foothold and, so far as his art was 
concerned, was slipping deeper and deeper into madness, 
heroic madness. At first he had been amazed, for he had had 
greater faith in his friend than in himself; ever since their 
schooldays he had considered himself inferior to Claude, 
whom he looked up to as one of the masters who would 
revolutionize the art of a whole epoch. Then his heart had 
been wrung by the spectacle of failing genius, and surprise 
had given way to bitter compassion for the unspeakable 
torments of impotence. Was it ever possible, in art, to say 
where madness lay? he wondered. Failures always moved 
him to tears and the more a book or a painting inclined 
towards aberration, the more grotesque and lamentable the 
artist’s effort, the more he tended to radiate charity, the 
greater was his urge to put the stricken soul respectfully to 
sleep among all the wild extravagance of its dreams. 

The day Sandoz called and found Claude was out, he did 
not go away at once when he satv that Christine s eyes ■v\crc 
red w'ith weeping. 

“If you think he’ll be back soon,’’ he said. “I’ll wau t'li 
him.” , 

“Oh, he certainly won’t be atvay for long,” she answered. 

“Then I’ll stay till he comes in, if I shan’t be in N<mr wn- 

Never had he felt so sorry for her as he ^'id - 
seemed so despondent and forlorn, so wearv of 
so slow of speech, so coriipletely uninterested in cmtm i « 



sat down on the divan to contemplate it at leisure and avoid 
hasty condemnation. The background, the embankment, the 
Seine, tvith the prow of the Cite rising triumphantly out of 
it, were merely sketched in,, but sketched in by a masterly 
hand, as if the painter had been afraid of spoiling his 
dream, Paris, by an excess of detail. To the left there was one 
excellent group, porters unloading sacks of plaster, which 
was beautifully and powerfully finished. But the boat with 
the female figures in it simply broke the canvas with a 
violent burst of flesh tints which were completely out of 
place. The big nude figure in particular which had clearly 
been painted at fever-heat and had the glow and the strange 
larger-than-life quality of an hallucination, struck a disturb- 
ing and discordant note amid all the realism of the rest of 
the picture. 

Sandoz said nothing as his heart filled tvith despair in the 
presence of such a splendid failure, until feeling Christine’s 
eyes fixed expectantly upon him, he managed to murmur; 

“Amazing 1 Really amazing, that central figure.” 

He was saved from further comment by the return of 
Claude, who shouted for joy at the sight of his old friend 
and wrung his hand with delight before he went across to 
Christine and kissed little Jacques, who had once more 
thrown off the bedclothes. 

“Plow is he now?” Sandoz asked. 

“Still the same. He'll be all right with a rest. Growing too 
fast, that’s what it is. I told you there was nothing to worry 
about,” he said and then went and sat next to Sandoz on 
the divan. 

There they both lay back and scrutinized the picture, 
while Christine, sitting by the bed, looked at nothing and 
apparently thought about nothing in her desolation. Gradu- 
ally as night came on, the bright light from the window 
faded and weakened in the slow, smooth deepening of the 
twilight. ... 

“So you’ve made up your mind to submit it, Christine 
tells me?” said Sandoz. 

“Yes, I’m sending it in.” 

“You’re right. You've been at it quite long enough- | here 
are some fine bits in it: that perspective along the cnibani-- 
ment on the left, and that man there lifting a sack. But . . 

He hesitated a second, then decided to offer lus criticism 

“But I still don’t see why you’ve insisted on 
those nude figures in the centre. . . . There s no o ^ 


, , uri for them, is there? 'And you promised me. they 
riuiildn’t be just nudes/don’t you remember? Are you really 
Jerermined to leave them as they are?'' 

“I am/' replied Claude curdy and with that note of. 
obstinacy that goes with an idee /?.vc and indicates that- 
explanations are not worth giving. Reclining with his hands 
clasped at the back of his head, he started to talk about 
something else, though gazing all the while at his picture, 
over which the wilight was beginning to cast a fine veil of 
shadow. 

''Do you know where I've been?" he asked. “IVe been, 
calling on Courajod. , . . You know Courajod, the landscape 
painter, his Tool at Gagny' is in the Luxembourg, Don't 
you remember, I thought he was dead, and then we dis* 
covered he lived quite near here, just on the other side of 
the hill, in the Rue de rAbreuvoir ? Well, Courajod had got 
me puzzled. I'd di'^co\ered his abode once w’hen I was walk-. 
ing round that wav for an airing, and I'd never been able to 
pass it since without wanting to go in. 'Who wouldn't, know- 
ing that a great master lived there, the fellow who made 
landscape painting what it is, living there ignored, played 
out, buried a wav like a mole? ... But you don't know tlic 
street or the cottage in question, do ^ou? The street might 
well be in a ^ lilngc: u has grassv banks on either side and 
poultry all over the roadway, and the cottage is more like a 
doll’s house than auN thing else, with its tinv rvindows, tiny 
dofffs. and tirn garden — hardly a garden, really, just a steep, 
sui}) of land with four pear-oecs, cluttered up with a hen- 
nu) in.ulc of mnuldcting lath and plaster and rusty iron- 
raibngv tied together with string." 

His spccdi slotved do'wn perceptibly as he lay back with 
his cscs half dosed, succumbing to the irresistible preoccupa- 
tion with his picture until it became a distinct impediment 
to hi< expression. 

*' Fodax." he wont on, ‘ I spotted Courajod himself on his 
doorstep, a wi7encd old codger, uell over eighty, shrunk to 
the size of a sntall bov. Incredible! He had to be seen to be 
believed, with his sabots and his peasant's jersey and his old . 
woman s kerchief! Anvhow, I stalked straight up to him and 
said: 'Monsieur Courajod. I’m happy to recognize you. You 
have a niasterpicce hanging in the Luxembourg. May; I 
shake hands with vou, as an artist, in acknowledgement? - • • 
Oh. if you could have seen the w’ay he took fright imme- 
diately and stammered and backed away as if I'd been going 



to attack him! He would have run atray if he could. But I 
followed him, and he soon calmed down and sho\v'ed me his 
hens and dvicks and rabbits and dogs, a full-blo^vn men- 
agerie, in short, including a raven! That’s all he lives for 
now, his pets. And the view he has to look out on! The 
whole plain of Saint-Denis, stretching away to the horizon, 
full of rivers and towns, smoking factories and steaming 
trains. A hermit’s retreat, what! up on the hilltop, looking 
away from Paris out over the limitless countryside. ... Of 
course, I took up the subject of painting again and told him 
how much we all admire his genius. ‘You’re one of our 
glories,’ I said. ‘You’ll be remembered as the father of iis 
all! ’ At that his lips began to quiver again and he looked 
simply stupeljed with horror; he couldn’t have turned me 
awav with a more beseeching gesture if I’d actually un- 
eartned some skeleton out of his long-lost youth 1 What he 
said was impossible to understand, really; just a series of 
disjointed expressions chewed over by his toothless gums, 
the vague ramblings of an old man returned to second child- 
hood; ‘Didn’t know . . . long way off . . . too old . . . what 
does it matter?’ was all I could catch. The long and the short 
of it is, he turned me out, and I heard him give a mighty 
turn to his key as he barricaded himself and his pets against 
all attempted admiration from passers-by. Imagine a man 
of his calibre ending his days like a retired grocer, 
deliberately reducing himself to a cipher, in his own life- 
time! What price glory, then, the thing we’d die for?” 

His voice had grown quieter and quieter as he spoke, and 
tailed off in a long-drawn-out sigh. Night had begun to fill 
the room like a rising tide, welling up Erst in the rornei'. 
then rising slowly, inexorably upwards, submerging: ilu' 
legs of the chairs and tlie table and all the untid% litu t on 
the studio floor. Now the lower half of the piituie n.o 
covered, and Claude peered despairingly at it throiuii t n' 
mounting gloom, passing a last judgment upon n .n . 
fading light of day. Meanwhile the deep silenic 
only by the heavy breathing of the sick chiUl. 

Christine still sat like a motionless black ^ . 

At last Sandoz spoke. Like Claude, he wa- i • - ^ - 

cushion, his hands clasped behind his Ik u; ^ , 

“I wonder,” he said, ‘‘whether it uug;.: o.k y, 

live, and die unknown? What a sell tor .u 
we talk about existed no more th.'::;. ;..c ? - 

in the Catechism and which even c.k.o.k : ■ 



nothing now I can call my own. In the bad old days I used 
to dream about foreign travel or restful holidays in the 
country. Now that I could have both here I am hemmed in 
by work, with no hope of so much as a brisk walk in the 
morning, a free moment to visit an old friend, or a moment's 
self-indulgence! I haven't even a will of my own; it's become 
a habit now to lock my door on the world outside and tiirow 
my key out of the window. ... So there we are, cribbed and 
confined together, my work and me. And in the end it'll 
devour me, and that will be the end of that! " 

There was a moment's silence in the deepening shadow 
before he took up his complaint again. 

"If only one felt some satisfaction," he said. "If only one 
got some semblance of pleasure out of leading such a dog's 
lifel ... I don't know how they do it, the people who smoke 
cigarettes and sit blissfully stroking their beards while they 
work. There are people, appafenUy, to whom production 
comes easily and even pleasantly, and who can work or not 
work as the spirit moves them, without any more ado. And 
they think it's wonderful, that everything they write is 
perfect, distinguished and of unmatchable beauty! . . . But 
when I bring forth I need forceps, and even then the child 
always looks to me like a monster. Is it possible for anyone 
to be so devoid of doubt as to have absolute faith in himself? 
It amazes me to see these fellows who can't find a good word 
to say’ for anybody else cast all criticism and common sense 
to the winds when it comes to admiring their own bastard 
offspring! There's always something repulsive, in my 
opinion, about a book. I don't see how you can possibly like 
it once you've gone through the messy business of producing 
it. . . . Then there are all the brickbats you get hurled at 
you. Fortunately, I find them stimulating rather than dis- 
couraging, but I know some people they upset terribly, the 
sort of people who don’t mind admitting that they need to 
feel the public sympathetic. Some women, I know, would 
die rather than fail to please. Perhaps it's only natural. Still, 
there's something healthy in a bit of honest invective, and 
unpopularity's a very sound training-school; there's nothing 
better for keeping you in trim than the insults of the com- 
mon herd. So long as you can say to yourself that you've put 
your whole life into your work, that you expect neither 
immediate justice nor even serious appreciation, that you re 
working without hope of any kind, simply because the uige 
to work beats in your body like your heart, because you can c 



him weeping. Was it the same infinite, despairing sorroxv 
he had just experienced himself? He waited a moment then 
repeated his question; this time, swallowing back his tears 
Claude managed to answer: ' 

No, old fellow. Thanks all the same. The picture's not 
going in." 

‘‘Not going in? But I thought you'd decided it was! " 

“So I had. , . , But I hadn't really seen it then. Tve seen 

it now, though, in the fading daylight And it's another 

failure! Oh yes, it is! It struck me clean between the eyes, 
like a blow from a fist, a staggering blow." 

Hidden in the darkness, he let his hot tears stream slowly 
down his checks. He had held them back as long as he could, 
shattered by the silent drama being played out in his heart, 
but now he could restrain them no longer, 

“My poor Claude," said Sandoz gently, himself very upset. 
“It's a hard thing to have to admit to oneself, but perhaps 
after all you're right to keep it back and go over parts of it 
again. . . . What's making me angry now is the thought that 
I’ve discouraged you by my everlasting dissatisfaction with 
everything." 

*'Yoii discourage me?" said Claude simply. “Of all the 
ideas! Why, I wasn’t even listening. ... I w^as too busy 
watching everything going to pieces on that damned canvas. 
As the light was fading it reached one particular point, a 
very fine, grey half-light, at which I suddenly realized what 
was wrong. I saw how inconsistent it all w^as, apart from the 
background, which is bearable. But the nude figi^c in the 
centre clashes violently with all the rest and isn't even 
properly balanced; the legs aren't right somehow. ... It was 
enough to strike a man dead on the spot; I could actually 
feel the life beginning to break away from my body. . . . 
Then, as darkness went on pouring into the room, I felt mv 
head in a whirl again, as if everything w’as being swallowed 
up, the earth dropping into the void, the whole work! 
coming to an end. Soon the only thing I could see was the 
curve of her belly, shrinking away like a waning moon. And 
look at her now, look! Nothing left at all now, not e\cn 
glimmer. She's dead now, and black, nothing but blnck. 

The picture had, indeed, completely disai)pearcd. CLmdi 
got up from the divan, and Sandoz heard him muinbnug in 
the darkness. 

"Dead, black ... but what the hell docs that^ matter / . . . 
Bm going to start afresh! . . . I’m going to . . . 
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He interrupted by Christine, %vho had also left her 
Mju and with whom he collided in the darkness. 

‘ Be careful,^* she said, *Tm lighting the lamp/' 

^Tm croing to start afresh! '' Claude repeated. It can kill 
me. it can kill my wife, it can kill my child, it can kill the 
lot of us, but this time itUl be a masterpiece, by God it will!” 

Christine went back to her chair and the two men went 
over to look at Jacques, whose restless little hands had 
worked off the bedclothes again. Still breathing heavily, he 
lay quite inert, his head buried in the pillow, like a weight 
too heavy for the bed. As he took his leave Sandoz told them 
he was worried about the child, but Christine seemed utterly 
dazed, and Claude was already holering in front of his 
canvas, his future masterpiece, torn between its passionate 
illusion and the painful reality of his suffering child, the 
flesh of bis flesh. 

The following morning, as he was finishing dressing, he 
heard Christine’s icrror suicken voice call out to him: 

''Claude! Claude!” 

She had fallen inio a deep sleep on the uncomfortable 
chair near the child’s bed, and woken with a start. 

"Look! ” she cried. "He's dead!” 

Claude stumbled across to her in a moment, aghast, not 
quite understanding. 

"He's dead?” he repeated, as thev both stood gazing down 
at the bed where the poor little creature lay on his back, his 
enormous head, that marked him as the child of genius, look- 
ing deformed and swollen like a cretin’s. He did not appear 
to hate stirred all night: his mouth had dropped open and 
the colour gone from his lips: there were no signs of breath- 
ing, while his vacant eyes had not remained closed. His 
father touched him; he was icy cold. 

"It’s true,” he murmured. "He is dead," 

Tljeir stupdacnon was sttch that for a moment no tears 
came to their e\es; thev were so struck by the brutality of the 
situation that they could hardly believe what had happened. 

Then sudden] v Christine dropped to her knees at the bed- 
side, shaking with sobs, her head on her folded arms on the 
edge of the mattress. In the first terrible moment her despair 
was deepened by a sharp pang of remorse for not having 
loved the child enough. As the past flashed before her eyes, 
every day gave her reason for regrets — sharp words, grudging 
caresses and sometimes even blo%vs. Now it was too late, 
now’ she would never be able to make up for having deprived 



iiim of all her mother-love. He had so often been dis 
jbedient; this time he had obeyed only too well. She had 
:oId him so often to ‘be quiet and let father get on with his 
work' that now he was going to be quiet for a lon^, lon«- 
time. The thought was more than she could bear, and her 
2very sob was a muffled cry of remorse. 

Claude had begun to walk to and fro across the studio out 
af the sheer nervous desire to keep moving. His face was 
convulsed with grief, but his tears came slowly and he wiped 
them away mechanically with the back of his hand. Every 
tirne he passed the child’s dead body he felt obliged to look 
at it, as if the glassy, staring eyes were e.xercising some kind 
of power over him. He tried to resist it at first, but the 
attractiori grew stronger and stronger to the point of obses- 
sion, until at last he gave way, fetched out a small canvas 
and set to work on a study of the dead child. For the first 
few moments his vision was fogged by tears, but he kept on 
wiping them away and persisted in plying his wavering 
brush. Work soon dried his eyes and steadied bis hand, and 
the dead body of his son became simply a model, a strange, 
absorbing subject for the artist. The exaggerated shape of 
the head, the waxlike texture of the skin, the eyes like holes 
wide open on the void, everything about it excked him, 
filled him with ardour and enthusiasm. He stood back to see 
the effect; he was pleased, and a vague smile appeared on 
his lips as he worked. 

When Christine looked up she found him completely 
absorbed and, as she burst into tears again, all she could find 


to say was ; 

“Oh, you can paint him now. He’ll keep still enough this 
time I" 

For five whole hours Claude worked solidly away, and two 
days later, when Sandoz came back _with_ him after du- 
funeral, the little picture filled him with pity and admir.i 
tion. It was a picture worthy of the past, a masterpiece o 
lighting, powerfully handled, with the addition of a certain 
overwhelming sadness, a feeling that everything was en et . 
that with the death of the child life itself had been extin 


guished for ever. , i ...-mhn 

Sandoz could not praise it too highly, but he w. > 

taken aback to hear Claude say: , • a .k,. other 

"You really like it? . . . Then that settles it. As the o 
thing isn't ready. I’m sending this to the Salon . 
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“What! You still haven’t had a medal!”; saying to ah 
and sundry: “If I’d anything to do with it. I’d show them 
when a picture s worth looking at! ” The result was that he 
sent his callers away delighted, closing the door behind 
every one of them with an air of extreme amiability, behind 
which there was just the faintest suggestion of a sni^^^er he 
had retained from his raffish past. 

“Now you can see for yourself,” he said to Claude in one 
of the rare moments when they were alone, “the time I have 
to waste on all these brainless idiots!” 

Moving over to the bay window he suddenly flung it 
open, revealing on one of the balconies of the mansion 
opposite a white figure, a woman in a lace ncgHgde^ waving 
her handkerchief. In reply, Fagerolles raised his hand three 
times, then both windows closed. 


Claude had recognized Irma and, after a moraen’t awk- 
ward silence, Fagerolles quietly explained the situation. 

“Very handy, as you obser\'e. We can communicate direct; 
ive even have a complete telegiTiphic code. She wants inc, 
so 1*11 have to go across. . . . There’s a girl who could teach 


you and me a thing or two! 

“What, for example?*' 

“Why everything, if it comes to that. Vice, art, intelli- 
gence, there's nothing she hasn't got . . . including a flair 
for success. Oh, yes, an extraordinary flair. It's she who tells 
me what to paint! It is, seriously. . . . And in spite of it 
all, she dpesn't change. She's just the same cheeky little 
kid she always was, always ready for a bit of fun, and once 
she's taken a fancy to you there’s no holding her! *' 

As he spoke two red patches came up on his checks, like 
flames, and his eyes clouded for a moment, like troubled 
water. He had taken up with Irma again since they both 
came to live in the same street, and rumour had it that he, 
the smart, hardened Parisian adventurer, was letting hci 
bleed him white, perpetually sending her maid to claim 
considerable sums — for a tradesman, for a passing fancy, 
for nothing at all, very often, except for sheer pleasure of 
emptying his pockets. That explained, in part, his being in 
such low water, his ever-inaeasing debt in spi^ of the 
regular upward trend of the price of his pictures. He knew. 

too, that to her he was just a " 

for a woman fond of painting, enjoyed behind the backs of 
the serious gentlemen who footed her bd Is they vere 

her husbands. She thought it a great joke, and. as their 



or five hundred voters, their friends and a sprinklin- of 
sightseers who all_ wanted to watch the counting, tost to 
the lofty ceiling ivith a roar like thunder. Around the table 
tellers were preparing, or had already started, to work 
They worked in threes, two to count, one to check, and 
there were to be about fifteen such groups in all. Three 
or four more were still required to make up the number, 
but there were no more volunteers; everybody was fighting 
shy of a laborious task which would keep them hard at it 
through most of the night. 

It so happened that Fagerolles, who had been on the go 
ever since morning, was doing his best to make himself 
heard, and shouting: 

“Come along, gentlemen one volunteer wanted! One 
volunteer, gentlemen ! ” 

Then, catching sight of Claude, he pounced on him and 
brought him to the table by main force. 

“Just the man we want. Now do us a favour; sit down here 
and give us a hand. It's all in a good cause, so you can't 
refuse! “ 

On the spot, Claude found himself made a 'checker*, a 
function he carried out with great solemnity, being 
naturally shy, and not without a certain subdued excite- 
ment, for he seemed to think that the acceptance of his 
picture depended in some way on his conscientious applica- 
tion to the task in hand. It was he who had to call out the 
names on the lists prepared and handed to him by his 
tellers, with the most frightful din going on all around 
him, twenty or thirty different voices shouting twenty or 
thirty different names pelting like hailstones against the 
never-ceasing rumble of the crowd. As he could do nothing 
in cold blood, he grew more and more excited as the lists 
kept coming in, downcast when Fagerollcs's name did not 
appear, elated when he had to call it out again. This last 
sensation, be it said, he experienced fairly frequently, for 
the young man in question had made himself popular, 
having been seen everywhere, frequenting cah^s favoured 
by the powers that be, risking even certain professions of 
faith, taking up the cudgels on behalf of the younger 
painters, but not forgetting to kowtow to Meinbeis ot the 
Institut. The atmosphere grew more and more sympathetic, 
and Fagerolles was obviously a geneml favoiiriie. ^ 

Night fell, on this wet March day, about six o clock. 
Attendants brought in lamps and round them gatheied the 
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was impossible for them to have reached a decision already 
Then, one evening, on the Boulevard dc Clichy, his heart 
leapt when he recognized a broad-shouldered figure with a 
rolling gait coming towards him. 

It was Bongrand, who seemed embarrassed by the meet- 
ing. It was he who spoke first. 

‘Things are not going too smoothly down at the Palais 
yonder/’ he said. “But there’s still hope; FageroIIes and 1 
are keeping an eye on things. Rely on FageroIIes, my lad, 
for Fm scared to death I might say something to spoil your 
chances.” 

The truth was that Bongrand was continually at logger- 
heads with Mazel, a famous teacher from the Bcaux-Arts 
and one of the die-hards of the elegant, fulsome convention, 
who had been appointed chairman of the Selection 
Committee. Although they called each other 'dear colleague’ 
and exchanged many cordial handshakes, their hostility had 
been manifest from the very first day; one had only got to 
propose the acceptance of a picture for the other to vote 
for its rejection. Now FageroIIes, on the other hand, who 
had been elected secretary, had constituted himself official 
jester to Mazel and fawned so successfully on him that the 
master very readily forgave his renegade pupil. But the 
pupil, now a master, had already a reputation for ruthless- 
ness and was known to be far laarder on novices or over- 
adventurous painters than any Member of the Institut. But 
he could suddenly become human when he wanted to get 
. picture accepted; then, with his endless flow of witticisms 
nd his clever handling of intrigue, he would carry the 
'ote with all the coolness and ease of a conjuror. 

Being on the Committtee was no light task; it used to 
ire out even the sturdy Bongrand. Every day its work was 
)rcpared by the attendants, who set out an endless display 
»f canvases, laid out flat on the ground, propped up around 
he walls, running through all the first-floor rooms of the 
:ntire Palais de rindustrie. Every afternoon, starting at one 
)’clock, the forty members of the Committee, led by then 
ihairman armed with a little bell, started out on their 
ound, which they repeated until they had gone through 
;very letter in the alphabet. Verdicts were pronounced on 
he spot, and they made as short work of it as they could, 
:asling out the obvious failures without even taking a 
Dccasionally a discussion would hold them up; thev would 
fquabble for ten minutes or so and then have the picture 



uphill work; it clashed with other promises he had made 
and he met with nothing but refusals whenever he 
mentioned Claude’s name. He complained, too, of getting 
no assistance from Bongrand, who did not keep a notebook 
and who was so tactless that he ruined even the best of 
causes by his ill-timed outbursts of frankness. Fagerolles 
. would already have dropped Claude a score of times if he 
had not firmly made up his mind to test his strength in 
obtaining an acceptance which was generally considered 
impossible. He wanted to prove that, if need be, he could 
force the Committees hand. Perhaps, too, deep down in his 
conscience, he had heard a call for justice and was aware of 
a certain lurking respect for the man whose talent he v/as 
plundering. 

On that particular day Mazel was not in the best of 
tempers. To begin with, the foreman had come running 
up with the announcement that: 

‘‘Something w^ent wrong yesterday. Monsieur Mazel. An 
hors concour was turned down. Number 2530; you know the 
one, sir, a naked lady under a tree." 

He was right; the picture in question had been 
unanimously consigned to the scrap-heap v/ithout anybody 
. noticing it was by an old classical painter, highly esteemed 
by the Insticut. The idea of such a summary' execution and 
the look of horror and amazement on the foreman’s face 
produced some irritating sniggers among the young 
members of the Committee, who looked upon the matter as 
a priceless joke. Mazel, on the other hand, strongly resented 
such incidents, considering them detrimental to the 
authority of the Iicole des Bcaux-Arts. ^Vith an angry' 
gesture he replied sharply: 

^ "Fish it out again and put it with the accepted ones," 
adding, “There was an unbearable row going on yesterday, 
anyhow. How anyone can judge at top speed I really don t 
know if I can’t even guarantee silence!" 

And he gave a terrible clang on the bell. 

arc ready to start, gentlemen ! " he called. “Your kind 
: attention, if you please!” . 

Unfortunately, no sooner had the first group of pictu^s 
\ been set up than something else went wTong. One of the 
\ pictures struck him as being particularly bad and so harsh 
! in its colouring that it set his teeth on edge. As his sight 
‘ was failing he bent down to look at the signature, muttering 
; tis he did so: 
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Fagcrolles felt at once there was no hope, lie started hy 
trying to be smart and to jolly them into voting for it, 

‘'Come along now, gentlemen. An old stalwart, you 
know. . . 

He was interrupted by a burst of angry exclamations. 
No! Not that fellow! They knew him of old. He was a 
crank; he’d been pestering them Cor the last fifteen years, 
fancied himself a genius, talked about making a clean swxcp 
of the Salon, but had never been able to submit an accept- 
able picture! There was all the hatred of unbridled 
originality, of the potentially successful rival, of Invincible 
strength triumphant even in defeat, behind their shouts and 
exclamations, all meaning "Out with him! We don't w’ant 
him!" 

‘'You're not being fair!" cried Fagcrolles. "You might at 
least try to be fair!" 

They brought the matter to a climax. He was surrounded, 
jostled, threatened, a target for a volley of pointed remarks. 

"You're a disgrace to the Committee! " 

“You’re only defending that to get your name in the 
papers! " 

"You’re not competent to judge!" 

Fagcrolles ^vas so angry that his powers of repartee 
deserted him. The only reply he coulcl muster was: "I'm 
just as competent as you!" 

"Not you!" came the quick retort from one little painter 
with a scathing tongue and a head of yellow hair. "So don't 
think you can palm your duds off on us!” 

“Hear, hear!" was heard on all sides. So w’as the wwd 
*dud’, repeated wdth great conviction, though it was usually 
applied only to the lowest dregs of their rejects and the flat, 
insipid daubs produced by the most obvious amateurs. 

"Very well," saidTagcrolles, clenching his teeth, "I call 
for a vote." 

Ever since the argument had taken a more violent turn 
Mazel had been ringing his little bell for all he was worth, 
and his face had flushed with anger at seeing his authority 
so flouted. , , 

"Come, come, gentlemen!" he kept saying. "There shouiu 
be no need for me to have to shout! Gentlemen, I as' 

you " , • r /? . 

At last he managed to obtain a moment's silence, rim 
mentally he w’as not an unkind man. ^\^hv shouldn c 
accept this little picture, he asked himself, even 




soon took the strength out of their legs and the flicker of 
colours irritated their eyes. Still they had to go on, walking, ■ 
looking, judging till they were ready to drop. From four 
o’clock onwards they tvere a disorderly rabble, a conquered 
array in retreat, with some of the stragglers left breathless 
far away in the rear, while individuals here and there found 
themselves marooned on the little pathways between the 
frames on the ground and wandered helplessly about with- 
out any possible hope of ever finding their way out. 

In such circumstances how could they expect to be fair? 
What could they possibly salvage from such- a heap of 
horrors? All they could do was to pick out haphazard a 
portrait or a landscape — did it matter rvhich? — until they 
had made up the requisite number. Two hundred. Two 
hundred and forty. Still eight short. Eight more wanted. 
Which? This one? No, that. Whichever you like. Seven 
eight, and that’s the lot! They had finished at last, and 
now they could hobble away in safety, free men! 

Another scene had held them up for a time in one of the 
rooms, around the ‘Dead Child’ which was lying on the 
floor with all the other jetsam. This time they treated it 
as a joke. One of them pretended to stumble over the frame 
and put his foot through the canvas, others rvalked all 
round it pretending to see which was the right side up 
and then swore it looked better upside-down. Fagerolles, 
too, joined in the fun. 

“Don’t be shy, gentlemen, don’t be shy! What am I bid 
now? . . . Take a look at it, gentlemen, handle it, examine 
it, and you’ll see you’re getting your money’s worth. . . . 
Now, please, gentlemen, be nice and think again ! Do a 
kind action and take it off my hands 1 ’’ 

Everybody laughed at the joke, but there was a harsh note 
of cruelty in their laughter that made it plain their answer 
was “Never!” 

“Why don’t you take it yourself for your ‘charity’?” some- 
body asked. 

It was a custom that each member of the Committee 
should have a ‘charity’, that is, the right to pick any canvas, 
however bad, which was then accepted without question. 
Usually this was done as a kind of gesture towards artists 
who were known to be poor, and the forty pictures thus 
picked out at the last moment tvere like the beggars who 
were allowed to slip in and pick up the crumbs of the 
banquet. 



fell away he began to look forward to the opening of the 
Salon with all the feverish impatience of a novice, livino- in 
a dream-world where wave after wave of seething humanity 
hailed his picture as a masterpiece. ^ 

With the passage of years it had become established in 
Paris that Varnishing day', originally reseiwcd for artists to 
put the last finishing touches to their pictures, was an impor- 
tant date in the social calendar. Now it was one of those 
acknowledged ‘events' for which the whole town turned 
out in full force. For a whole week before artists monopo- 
lized both the Press and the public. They fascinated Paris 
and Paris focused all its interest on them, their pictures, 
iheir sayings and doings and everything else about them, 
in one of those sudden, violent, irrepressible crazes that 
sent swarms of trippers and soldiers and nursemaids clbow> 
ing their way through the place on ‘free* days, and 
accounted for the startling figure of fifty thousand visitors 
on certain fine Sundays when the main army of sightseers 
was followed by an ignorant goggle-eyed rabble filing 
through what was, for it, just a glorified print-shop. 

At first Claude felt rather afraid of the famous ‘varnishing 
day*. He did not like the idea of the fashionable crowd he 
had heard so much about and thought he would wait for 
the more democratic opening-day proper. Fie even turned 
down Sandoz's offer to go with him. Then, when the day 
came, his excitement reached such a pitch that he suddenly 
changed his mind and was ready to go by eight o’clock in the 
morning, almost before he had given himself time to gulp 
down a bit of bread and cheese. As he was leaving Christine, 
who felt she had not the courage to go with him, called 
him back to give him one more kiss and say to him 
anxiously: 

“Darling, whatever happens, don't be downhearted. 

Claude was quite out of breath when he reached 
central hall of the exhibition, and his heart was pound i n- 
in his breast as he hurried up the grand staircase. Onrsiri^ 
the sky was cloudless; here the May sunshine ^vas filtered 
through the awning stretched beneath the glass mof inn» 
smooth, white daylight, while through the donrwa\s thai 
opened on to the garden balcony came refreshing uafis y 
cool, damp air, for the atmosphere indoors 
beginning to feel heavy, and the faint odour of varnidi 
still discernible through the discreet musk \soin n> 
ladies. 




circulation was already noticeably restricted. This gave 
him time to look about him again and now he recognized 
a number of painters, all of them doing the honours of the 
house for today, after all, was their day. 

One young man, an old acquaintance from the Boutin 
days, obviously eaten up with a desire for publicity and 
determined to get himself a medal, was very busy roping in 
visitors who were likely to have any influence and almost 
dragging them^ to look at his pictures. Then there was the 
wealthy celebrity, a smile of triumph on his lips, holding 
a reception against a background of his own works, and 
being ostentatiously gracious to the ladies who flocked to 
pay court in an endless procession. He noticed rivals who he 
knew hated each other exchanging loud-voiced compli- 
ments; diffident ones hanging round the doorways watching 
their friends being congratulated; shy ones who would not 
for worlds have gone into the room where their pictures 
were hung; others cracking a joke to hide their great disap- 
pointment; earnest ones completely absorbed, going round 
trying to make sense of everything and forecasting which 
would be the medallists. Artists’ families were there in force 
too; a charming young mother with her baby, all dainty 
and be-ribboned; a sour-faced, ultra-respectable mamma, 
flanked by a pair of ugly daughters wearing black; a big 
blousy body resting on a bench with a tribe of snotty-nosed 
^'oungsters clambering over her; a middle-aged lady, with 
>till some claim to beauty, her grown-up daughter by her 
>ide, smiling calmly at each other as they passed a lady 
^f die town, the father’s mistress. The models were there. 
Loo, dragging each other round to look at pictures of thenv 
selves in the nude, talking at the tops of their voices and all 
deplorably dressed, distorting their magnificent figures in 
dresses that made them look like hunchbacks compared iviih 
the well-turned-out Parisian dolls who leould have had 
nothing to show once their clothes were removed. 

When at last Claude managed to force his way through 
the crowd he made for the rooms on the right of the cential 
hall. His letter was on that side, but he went round nil the 
sections marked ‘L’ and found nothing. Perhaps, he thought, 
his picture had been misplaced, or used to hll up some small 
!?ap in another room. So, as he had nou’ reached the .great 
East room, he ventured into the suite of little room^ \^hich 
runs behind the bigger and busier ones, u here piccuies seem. 
CO darken out of sheer boredom, and uhich all painters 
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J.ud as one of the terrors of the Salon. There again his 
s- aich was unrewarded. Bewildered, on the point of despair, 
he wandered out on to the garden balcony and pntinued 
his quest there, where the overflow from the inside rooms 
was accommodated and looked very pale and chilly in the 
broad light of day. 

In the end his peregrinations brought him back a third 
time to the central hall This time he found it packed with 
a swaying mass composed of all that was famous, rich or 
fashionable hi Paris including everyone with any claim to 
being a ‘big noise* — talent, millions or good looks, being 
a leading novelist, playwright or journalist, or being well 
known in clubland, on the turf or on the Stock Exchange — 
the whole freely sprinkled with women of all ranks, prosti- 
tutes, actresses, and society matrons. His temper frayed by 
his fruitless wanderings, Claude was surprised by the general 
vulgarity of faces seen like this, in the mass, by the uneven 
standard of the fashions which ran more to dowdiness than 
elegance, and by the complete absence of any form of dig- 
nity, with the result that his fear of high society gave way 
to contempt. W^cre these the people, he asked himself, who 
were going to scoff at his picture, if ever they found it? 
Nearby two Hu Ic fiaxen-haired reporters were busy conv 
piling lists of celebrities present; a critic was pretending 
to make notes in the margin of his catalogue: another was 
ailing his \iews in the middle of a group of amateurs; a 
third, his hatids clasped behind his back, stood completely, 
detached in front of each picture, majestically refusing to 
let himself be in anv wav impressed. 

What struck Claude most ^vas the general herd-like move- 
ment of the crowd, its mass curiosity devoid of all youth 
and enthusiasm, its harsh voices and drawn faces; the 
universal air of pained malevolence. Envy was clearly at 
work alrcaclv — in the gentleman making skittish remarks to 
the ladies, in the man who, without saying a word, gave a 
terrific shrug of the shoulders and turned away, in the two. 
people who spent a quarter of an hour huddleds together 
over one little picture, whispering like a couple of grim 
conspirators. 

Fagerollcs had just arrived. Immediately he became the 
centre of interest first of one group then another,, shaking 
hands all round, apparently being everyavhere at once, . 
putting his whole heart and soul into playing the double 
role of budding celebrity and influential Committee-man. 


Bombarded with congratulations, thanks, requests, he 
responded to them all with perfect composure, though* ever 
since early morning he had been hounded by all the minor 
painters of his connexion who thought their pictures badly 
placed. It was the usual opening-day rout, with everybody 
looking for his own picture and running round to see every- 
one else’s, bursting with resentment, and with voices raised 
in furious and apparently unending complaints — they were 
hung too high, the light was bad, their effect was killed 
by the pictures on either side, they had a good mind to 
remove their pictures altogether. One lanky young man was 
specially persistent and followed Fagerolles wherever he 
went, in spite of the latter’s vain endeavour to explain that 
what had happened was not his fault and that he could do 
nothing about it. The pictures ivere hung, he explained, 
according to a numbered list; the exhibition panels were 
laid out on the floor and the pictures arranged on them 
before they were attached to the ^vall, and nobody’s was 
given preference. He even went so far as to promise to lodge 
a complaint rvhen the rooms were reorganized after the 
medals were awarded, but did not satisfy the lanky young 
man, to whose badgering powers there seemed to be no 
limit. 

Claude was just on the point of breaking his Avay through 
the crowd to ask Fagerolles what had happened to his 
picture when a flash of pride stopped him. Fagerolles was 
so much in demand, and besides it was both foolish and 
humiliating to be perpetually dependent on somebody else. 
It struck him, too, at that moment that he must have missed 
one whole series of rooms on the right of the hall, as indeed 
he had, for when he went into them he discovered a host of 
other pictures. Fie ended up in a room filled with people 
milling in front of a huge canvas that filled the place of 
honour in the centre. It tvas impossible at first to see the 
picture itself over the heaving mass of shoulders, the mighty 
wall of heads and the battlement of hats, for it had caused 
a stampede of panting admirers. By standing well on the 
tips of his toes, however, he did at last manage to get a 
glimpse of the wonderful work; he recognized the subject at 
once remembering what he had already heard about it. 

It was Fagerolles ’s picture ‘The Picnic’, on y'hich Claude 
saw at once the stamp of his own ‘Open Air . The 
effect was the same, the theory behind it was the same, but 
toned down, faked, warped to produce a skin-deep elegance. 



. vulv arranged to satisfy the taste of an untutored public 
I .i^croUcs had not made the mistake of posing his three 
naked, but he had none the less managed to make 
(hcni look undressed in their daring, fashionable clothes. 
The bosom of one of them ^vas perfectly visible through 
the fine lace of her bodice; another one was showing her 
right leg up to the knee as she stretched backward to pick 
up a plate, and the third, while she did not reveal even a 
square inch of bare flesh, was encased in a gown so clinging 
that there was something alarmingly indecent about the 
way it made her hindquarters reminiscent of a fine, sleek 
mare. Their two gendemen companions were the very 
acme of distinction in their smart sports jackets. In the 
background a manservant lifting another hamper froni 
the carriage drawn up under the trees. E\erything — figures, 
materials, the still-lifc study of the food — stood out in the 
full sunlight against the darker background of Irees and 
greenery; but the supreme touch of smartness lay in the 
artist’s bra/cn assumptiou of originality, the false pretences 
on which he bullied his public just enough to send it into 
ecstasies, pro\oking a storm in a cream- jug. 

As he could L>et no doser to the picture, Claude listened 
to what was being said about it. Here at last was somebody 
who could make rcaliiy look real! He didn’t pile it on like 
those htww handed moderns; he could get everything out 
(^f noUuhig, d heie were nuances for you! , . . the fine art 
of suggr«>tion . . . respect for the public . . . and such delicacy, 
such charm, such wit^ He’s not the kind to let himself go 
in for a hn of incongiuous, high flown bravura pieces, or to. 
let hiv cieaine run away with him. No, if he noted 

three points fiom naiuic, he produced three points, no 
more, no less. One columnist who happened to be there 
went oil into raptnres and then found just the words for 
the occasion: “irulv Parisian painting.'* The expression 
Ciuighr on and after that nobody thought of looking at the 
picture without saying that it was ’truly Parisiank 
The thought of all the admiration rising from the sea.of 
rounded shoulders and craning necks so exasperated Claude 
that he felt he must see what sort of faces go to make a 
triumph. So he worked his w'ay round the fringes of the 
crowd until he w»as able to stand with his back to. the 
picture. There he had the public in front of him, in the 
j^eyish light that filtered through the sun-blind, leaving 
the centre of the room dim, while the bright daylight tiiat 


escaped round the edges of the blind fell sheer on the 
pictures on the walls, putting the warmth of sunshine into 
the gilt of the frames. As soon as he saw the faces, Claude 
recognized the people who had once laughed his own 
picture to scorn; at least, if it was not the very same people, 
it must have been their brothers, now in serious mood, 
enraptured, graced by their air of respectful attention. The 
malignant looks, the marks of overstrain and envy, drawn 
features and bilious colouring he had noted earlier were 
all softened and relaxed in the communal enjoyment of a 
piece of amiable deception. Two very stout ladies he saw 
simply gaping in beatitude, and several round-eyed old 
gentlemen trying to look wise. There was a husband quietly 
explaining the subject to his young wife, who kept tilting 
her chin with a very graceful movement of the neck. There 
was admiration on every face, though the expression varied; 
' some looked blissful, others surprised or thoughtful or gay 
or even austere; many faces wore an unconscious smile, 
many heads were plainly swimming in ecstasy. The shiny 
black toppers were all tipped backwards, and the flowers 
on the women's hats all drooped well down towards their 
shoulders, while all the faces, after a momentary halt, were 
pushed along and replaced by others in a never-ending 
stream, and all exactly the same. 

Bemused by the passing of the tidumphal rout, Claude 
forgot his own quest for a time. The room meanwhile was 
' getting too small for the crot\^ds of visitors who still kept 
piling in in greater and greater numbers. There were no 
little isolated groups no^v, as there had been earlier in the 
day, no breath of cool air from the garden, no lingering 
odour of varnish; the air was hot and the atmosphere soured 
by perfume which soon gave way to a predominating smell 
of wet dog. It was evidently raining outside, a sudden spring 
shower it seemed, for the latest arrivals were very wet, and 
their heavy garments soon began to steam in the heat of 
the room. Patches of darkness had been crossing the sun- 
blind overhead for some time, and as Claude looked up he 
imagined great rain-clouds scudding across the v/indr.'. en: 
sky and deluges of rain beating on the skvlighrs :n :he 
tooE. The walls, too, were mottled with floating 5hic:-5 
^nd the pictures grew more and more dim. wh:lt :hz 
itself was lost in darkness until the cloud had yr-5ffz ^ .ner 
Claude saw all the faces emerge from the cufk. rmn:- 
. eyed and open-mouthed with the same rzr: -re 






nake his escape when Chambouvard, the sculptor, with liis 
isual train of disciples, came in at the opposite door and 
ailed across to him in his thick, booming voice, ignoring 
he roomful of people: 

‘*Aha, you old rascal! Caught you red-handed this time, 
idmiring your own work!*' 

His own contribution that year ^vas an abominable 
Harvester', one of those stupid, unconvincing female figures 
hat his powerful hands managed to turn out so unexpect- 
edly* He was nevertheless beaming with satisfaction, 
:onvinced he had produced another master work and so 
eagerly parading his godlike infallibility in front of the 
rrowd that he did not hear the laughter he provoked. 

Bongrand made no reply; he simply looked at him, his 
eyes burning with emotion. 

'"What do you think of my effort?” Chambouvard ran 
)n. "You've seen it, I expect. . . . These young things have 
i lot to learn yet! We’re still the only ones who count, you 
enow, the Old School!” he added, as he moved on, still 
bllowed by his train and bowing to the crowd as he went. 

"Swine!” Bongrand muttered to himself, choking with 
jrief and as revolted as if he had witnessed some thought- 
less boor bursting in on the peaceful sanctity of a death- 
:hamber. 

On noticing Claude he went over to him. It was cowardly, 
iftcr all, to retreat, so he decided to show his courage and 
10 prove that his mind, as always, was above envy. 

"Friend Fagerolles appears to be a success!” he said. “I 
ihould be lying if I went into ecstasies over his picture, 
because I don’t think much of it, but Fagerolles is a nice 

fellow By the way, he was damned decent about you. 

. . * Did his absolute utmost for you.” 

Claude made a point of saying something complimentarv 
about the ‘Funeral’. 

"The little graveyard in the background is beautifulJv 
done,” he said. “How people can possibly...” 

Bongrand stopped him. ' . . , ^ 

"No condolences, please, my lad,” he s-iid m a 
voice. "I*m not blind.” ^ ^ 

As he spoke someone acknowledged the pair or tpem 
with a familiar gesture, and Claude ar once recogmrec 
Naudet, looking bigger and showier than ever now 
be was making a success of handling big buriness. 
bad gone to his head and he talked glibly or * 




would ralher have given menty thousand francs out of my 
own pocket than have those idiotic newspapers make such 
a to-do about this year’s Fagerolles." 

Bongrand, listening bravely, in spite of his sufferins:, 
smiled. 

“Perhaps they have been rather too indiscreet/’ he said. 
“Why only yesterday I read somewhere that Fagerolles eats 
two boiled eggs every morning!” 

He was poking fun at the sudden outburst of publicity 
which, for the past week, as a result of an article published 
before his picture had been exhibited, had been giving 
Paris its fill of the youthful celebrity. Every available reporter 
had been pressed into the campaign, and they had practic- 
ally stripped him naked, telling everything there tvas to tell 
about his childhood, his father the art zinc manufacturer, 
his schooling, where he lived, hotv he lived, the colour of 
his socks and his trick of pinching the tip of his nose. Fie 
was the rage of the moment, the very painter the public 
wanted, since he had been lucky enough just to miss the 
Prix de Rome and to break with the Beaux-Arts while 


retaining its methods. His good fortune tvould be a short- 
lived affair, brought by the tvind, the passing of a nerve- 
racked city; and his success, hinged on half-measures and 
false courage, the accident which staggers the public in the 
morning but by evening is recounted with indifference. 

Naudet had noticed the ‘Village Funeral’. 

‘‘So this is your picture, is it?” he said. “You’ve been 

wanting to match the ‘Wedding’, I see If you’d asked 

me. I’d have advised you against it. . . . Ah, the ‘Wedding’, 
that was a picture ! ” 

Still listening, still smiling, though with a painful twist 
about his trembling lips, Bongrand forgot all his own 
masterpieces and his own assured claim to immortality, 
thinking only of the immediate, effortless success coming to 
this young whipper-snapper, who tvas not even wortliy of 
cleaning "his palette, and pushing him, Bongrand, into 
oblivion, he who had had to struggle for ten years to gain 
recognition! If they only knew, these younger generations. 

. when they make up their minds to bury you, what tears ol 
. blood they make you shed in death ! 

As he was slow in anstvering, he was afraid he in/giif h.iu 
given some hint of his suffering. He was surely not going o 
ttive wav tn ipainnsv* Vip had nnt vef sunk SO loW? I U 


give way to jealousy; he had not yet sunk so 1< 
to die was standing on one’s own feet, he rcmi 


imh'd liiiiisel 




picture. If there was, that picture was sure to be his Hp 
could still hear the laughter at the Salon des Refuse, 
after all those years. So now he began to listen at everv 
doonvay for jeers as an indication of his picture's where- 
abouts. 

Back again in the great East room, the death<hamber 
of art on a grand scale, where they dump all the out5i^e 
canvases of clammy, gloomy, historical and religious sub- 
jects, a sudden shock brought him to a standstill lie had 
been through this room twice already, but wasn’t that his 
picture up there? It was; but it was hung so very high up 
that he could barely recognize it, it looked so tiny, clil'^'-ing 
like a swallow' to the corner of a frame, the huge ornamental 
frame of a tremendous canvas ten metres long representing 
the Flood, a seething mass of yellow people struggling in a 
dark red sea. On the left hung yet another depressing full- 
length portrait of yet another pale-grey general, and on the 
right a nymph of colossal proportions in a moonlit land- 
scape, like the bloodless corpse of a murder victim lying 
putrefying on the grass, while all around, above, below and 
on every side, were pink effects and mauve effects and 
emotional effects. There was even a comic scene of monks 
imbibing too freely in their monastery, and an ‘Opening of 
the Chamber of Deputies’ with a long screed on a gilded 
scroll and a line reproduction of the Deputies’ heads, each 
one carefully labelled. And there, high up among all its 
sickly-looking neighbours, the little canvas, so much bolder 
in treatment than all the rest, stood out in violent contrast. 


like a monster grinning in pain. 

So that was the ‘Dead Child’, poor litde thing! Hanging 
where it did it was just a confused mass, like the carcase of 
some shapeless creature cast up by the tide, while the 
abnormally large head might have been any white, swollerr 
object, a skull or even a bloated belly, and the wizened 
hands on the shroud looked like the curled-up daws ot a 
bird that has died of cold. The bed, too, svas a sorry ma.^:> 
of white upon v/hite, pale limbs on pale sneets, one once 
ling out the other! In time, however, it '',a^ po>ji.) c j 
distinguish the light, glassy eyes and to recognize a cmld ^ 
head, a pitiful case of some dread cisease of t le » • ^ 

Claude moved first in one direction, then t c ■ " ■- 
a better view, for the light was so bad that 
one mass of reflections. Poor little Jacque>. '„re*likelv 
him very badly, probably out of contempt. 







ejected doctrine had taken with it all its giiosdy person^-- 
ations, imaginary beings and events, the cadaverous nuces 
£ pagan and Catholic mythology, the legends not founded 
n faith, the anecdotes not founded on fact — in short, all 
lie Beaux-Arts bric-a-brac worn threadbare by generations 
f painters, brainless or othenvise, was gradually disappear- 
!]g, and even among the die-hards, both young and old, the 
iilluence ivas obvious: the light of day had dawned. Even 
rom a distance it was plain to see. On every side there were 
actures that were like holes in the tvall, open ivindo^vs on 
he world outside. It ivould not be long before the w-ails 
hemselves crumbled and made Avay for nature itself; the 
)reach was already '^vide, routine had gone do^m before 
he lively onslaught made by youth and hardihood. 

“You'll come into your own yet, old felloiv,” Sander 
m. “You're bound to. The art of the future is going lo be 
,‘our art. These chaps are ivhere they are no^v because ycTve 
'mde them.” 

Claude opened his mouth at last and muttered cemfy: 

“What the hell's the use of having "made' them, if I 

liaven’t ‘made’ myself? Y’ou know as well as I da it 

loo much for me, and that's just ivhai I can't st-tmadb" 

A despairing gesture teas enough to indicaie bis nndn rf 
thought—his inability to be the genius cf his ttm arnspr 

idea but cannot reap the glGry% his despair at setdnr hdmer 
robbed and despoiled by a gang of siaoiahh nainten. a 





better. In one Z -nr : -r- r-e r- - 

iru± rtrre iife if thr ■--- -m tavr- , * 



at first, but now they were taking off their gloves and turn- 
ing up their veils and laughing gaily after their first glass of 
wine. It was this promiscuity, this rubbing of shoulders 
between people of all classes, good ivomen, bad women, 
great artists and obvious nincompoops that gave Varnishing 
day’ an added spice, making the most of a chance encounter, 
providing a mixture not above suspicion which put a 
twinkle in the eye of even the most respectable, 

Sandoz, meanwhile, had decided he could not finish his 
meat, so he shouted to Claude through the general hubbub: 
“Like a bit of cheese? . . . And how about some coffee?'' 
But Claude did not hear. He was gazing dreamily down 
the garden. From where he was sitting he could see the 
central group of tall palms against a background of brown 
draperies, surrounded by a wide circle of statues. He could 
see the back and the shapely hindquarters of a female faun; 
the dainty profile of a young girl, the curve of her cheek, 
the tip of her firm little breast; a full-face view of a Gallic 
warrior in bronze, a colossal piece of sentimentality and mis- 
guided patriotism; the milk-svhite body of a v/oraan 
suspended by her wrists, some Andromeda or other from 
the Place Pigalle; and beyond all those, statues and still 
more statues, rows and rows of shoulders and hips lining 
every pathway, flights of white forms among the luscious 
greenery, heads and bosoms, legs and arms all irrevocably 
mingled in the receding perspective. To the left, srreifbiu;’, 
faraway into the distance, was a row of bosoms, a ravish in;; 
sight; while nothing could have been more amusing than 
one extraordinary series of noses; starting with a piicsi s 
enormous pointed nose and followed by a maidservant wiib 
a little turned-up nose, a Quattrocento Italian lady wnli a 
magnificent Roman nose, a sailor with a nose that was six < i 
fantasy, and a host of other noses, the judge’s imsc. iJi- 
magnate's nose, the gentleman-with-a-decoration's n< 
endless rotv of noses, every one of them pctiiliedl 
But all Claude really saw was just a seiies of bid" ;;‘j j*' 
patches in a vague green light, for his siupoi j>erio>d ■ 
was aware of one thing, hov/ever, and that was ih 
of the dresses. He had misjudged them in 
bustle of the picture galleries. Here in tlm gaHlen 
,be seen to as great advantage as if iIh v "ci 
spacious conservatory. All the elegant c in *’■'’1'' " ’,',‘1 p-'j 
the- women had come to show off the"' ili'ihtv mw ^ 
clothes had been carefullv chosen with ‘ 
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All that reached Claude’s ear was still the roar like an 
ocean overhead made by the public milling through the 
picture-galleries, and he remembered a similar occasion, 
and the gusts o£ laughter, like a mighty hurricane, that 
swept round a picture of his. This time, however, there 
was no laughter, but all Paris breathing aloud its approval 
of a picture by Fagerolles. 

Sandoz, who had been looking round at the latest arrivals, 
suddenly turned to Claude and announced: “There’s 
Fagerolles/' 

Fagerolles and Jory, without noticing the other two, had 
just settled down at a nearby table, jory was just saying 
in his usual loud voice: 


“Yes, I've seen that kid's corpse of his. Pitiful, isn’t it, 
to see him come to that?" 

Fagerolles replied with a violent dig in the ribs, where- 
upon Jory, as soon as he saw the others, carried straight 
on with: 

“Well, if it isn't old Claude! ... How's things?... I 
haven't seen that picture of yours yet, but they tell me it's 
a marvel.” 

“An absolute marvel!” put in Fagerolles, before expres- 
sing his surprise at finding them at the buffet. 

*Tou haven't really lunched here, have you?” he said. 
“It’s so notoriously bad. We've just been to Ledoyen's . . • 
a bit of a crush, but very good fun! . , . Why not push up 
your 'table and let's get together.” 

So the two tables were pushed together, though Fagerolles 
in his ti'iumph was already besieged by flatterers an 
petitioners. Three young men several tables away , 
up and gave him a noisy reception. A woman stoppe 
gazed at him in smiling contemplation after her . 

had whispered his name in her ear, ivhile u:. 

artist who was badly placed and had been 
footsteps ever since he arrived left his ^ 
and continue his request to be put *on the line i ^ 

"Oh, for God-s sale leave me alonel " aSildi' 

who by diis time had come to the end o re£feafj"'d 

and patience. Then, when his mnnentor had rchfcatzc 

mutterinsT veiled threats, he added: rimr-- rhi^-v'd 

:ifsho“peless trying to be Und-he^jedjl the Pme, d, 

drive you crazy in the end ^ 

the line’ as i£ the whole place J ' . ^ at ft aVt la/ 
thankless job being on the Comcaiitee, / 



Old for that. You can’t- please everybody, so aii you get out; 
ill it is a lot o£ enemies r’ . ' . 

C:iaude stared at him blankly, then, though apparently . 
still half asleep, he mumbled: 

*1 did write to you, and I intended to call and thank 
you. . . . Bongrand told me what a hard time you’d had.,/.,. 
It was good of you, and I’m grateful ” 

“Grateful 1 Don’t mention it,” Fagerolles broke in. It was 
for old times’ sake. I’m the one who ought to be grateful 
for the pleasure of doing something for you" ^ / 

His old embarrassment returned, as it always did now iir 
the presence of the unacknowledged master of his youth, 
and he was overcome by an irrepressible feeling of humility 
as he talked to the one man whose silent disdain at this 
particular moment was enough to take the pleasure out of 
his success. 

“First-rate, that picture of yours,” added Claude slowly,/ 
determined to let himself be neither jealous nor discouraged. 

That simple word of praise released in the heart of 
Fagerolles an emorion so keen and so inexplicable in one .so 
hardened and self centred that his voice trembled as he 
answered : 

“Thanks, old fcUmr. It s nice of 5011 to say that, it really* . 
is.” 

Sando/ hv this time had acquired two cups of coffee, 
but as the waiter had foi gotten the sugar he had to be 
satis{'u-(i with the odd lumps left by a party on a neighbour- 
ite/ tabic. There were fewer people now, but the atmosphere 
was all the more relaxed in consequence. One woman 
laiiehcti out so loud that everybody turned to look at her. 
Most of the men were smoking and a fine blue haze hung 
over tlic crumpled, wine-stained tablecloths cluttered with 
greasv crockerv. After Fagerolles had managed to obtain a 
couple of Chartreuses. he settled down to talk with Sandoz, 
i\hom he regarded as a person to be reckoned with and 
handled carefully in consequence. Jory meanwhile turned to . 
Claude, who had sunk back into his gloomy silence, 

‘’Bv the wav, I never wrote to tell you I was married, did 
I?” he said. “We kept it very quiet — just the two of us-7-on 
account of circumstances. . . . Still, I did intend to let you 
know Forgive me for not doing it.” 

Jory proved very expansive and gave a detailed account ^ 
of his doings largely because it satisfied his egoism to feel 
himself well fed and successful in front of a wTetched failure. 



He had given up his newspaper ■work wlien he realized it 
was time to toke life seriously and had raised himself to the 
status of editor of a big art review, a post which, it was 
said, bi ought him in some thirty thousand francs a year, 
plus what he made by some obscure traffic in connection 
with the sale of art collections. The middle-class acquisitive- 
ness, inherited from his father, which had urged him to 
speculate in secret and on a very modest scale as soon as 
he v/as earning his own living, he now indulged to the full, 
with the result that he was becoming notorious for bleeding 
white both artists and collectors who fell into his hands. 

Seeing his financial position fully assured, the all-pow'crful 
Mathilde, after proudly refusing him for six whole months, 
had now brought him to the point of begging her, with 
tears in his eyes, to be his wife. 

“When you've got to live together,” he went on, “it’s best 
to regularize the situation, isn’t it? You ought to know, 
since you’ve gone through it yourself. . . . And, do you 
know, she didn’t want to do it, really I She ivas scared people 
might misinterpret her motives and that she might in some 
way injure my career. . . . Oh, she's a fine, sensible woman, 
Mathilde! . . . You’ve no idea what a splendid woman she 
is; very devoted to me she is, a wonderful housekeeper, very 
canny, and her advice is always worth listening to. Oh, I 
was a lucky man the day I met Mathilde! I never do a 
thing now without asking her advice; she has a completely 
free hand, and, believe me, she makes good use of it ! ” 

The truth was that Mathilde had reduced him to the state 
of a small boy who is too afraid to be disobedient and is 
kept on his best behaviour simply by the threat to deprive 
him of jam. A domineering, grasping, ambitious wife, 
determined to command respect at all costs, had evolved 
from the lascivious ghoul of the old days. .She was c^en 
faithful to him and, apart from some of the old practices 
which she now reserved for him alone and through r\hi<l) 
she had firmly established her power in the houseliold, as 
sour and straitlaced as any genuinely virtuous woman. Tnev 
were even said to have been seen at Commrmion logci u r 
at Notre-Dame de Lorette. They kissed each other m j)ui)uc 
and called each other all kinds of pet names, hut <seiy 
.evening he had to account for both his time and Ins mo • 
If one single hour looked dubious or if he did not P!/’ ' 
the last centime of the day’s takings, she took f .uc . 
spent. such an appalling night, threatening lum \ 
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the courage o£ her old caprice, she u'cnt up and, to tiie 
round-eyed amazement of her punctilious escort, shook 
hands with him first. Laughing, though not unkindly, but 
with just a hint of friendly mockery tiglitening the corners 
of her mouth, she said to him gaily: “No ill-feelings,” then 
laughed again to think that he and she were the o°niy ones 
who understood the full import of her words. It was their 
whole history in brief, the story of the young man she had 
seduced and who had not liked it! 

Fagerollcs was already paying for the two Chanreuscs 
and preparing to join forces with Irma when Jory decided 
to do the same, so Claude was left watching the three of 
them — Irma with a man on cither side — move away through 
the crowd, admired and greeted like royalty. 

‘‘Mathilde s restraining influence seems to have slipped," 
said Sandoz quietly. "But think of the clip on the car hdl 
find waiting for him when he gets home!" 

He asked for the bill, for by this time all the tables were 
being cleared and there was little left on them but a chaos 
of bones and bread-crusts. Two iv^aiters were already wash- 
ing down the marble table-tops, while a third, armed with a 
rake, was engaged in scratching up the surface of the sand 
into which scraps of food had been trodden. From behind 
the brown serge draperies where the staff tv'cre no\v^ at 
lunch came sounds as of hearty chewing, laughter from 
mouths stuffed with food, and appreciative smacking of 
lips, all suggestive of a camp of gypsies mopping up the 
remains of a feast. 


As Claude and Sandoz were on their way round ih<- 
garden they came across a statue by Mahoudeau, verv barlh 
placed, in a corner near the East vestibule. It uas 
upright figure of a woman bathing, but sealed do'.sn 
the proportions of a girl of ten or so: a charming, clr'j.tir 
little thing with slender thighs and tinv brrasts and » 
gesture of hesitation which gave her all the eNqu:-'.'' 
delicacy of a ripening bud. It had atmosphere, rhaf p' ' y 
hardy and tenacious grace which is not accjuired. im 
springs up and flourishes where it will, in tins < .i ' n ' 
clumsy fingers of a workman so ignorant nf hj> f in i » 
that for years he had remained unaware of it'. ( ^ 

Sandoz could not repress a smile. 

"To think," he said, "that a chap Ii^ 
much to spoil his own talent. ... If k*'' 
badly placed, he'd be a roaring suc^e^s 
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that his courage had run out and that all he wanted now 
was to be alone, to hide his wounds in solitude; so he 
said: 

Good-day, then, old fellow. . . . I'll be in to see you 
tomorrow. 

Claude staggered away, pursued by the thunder from 
above, and was soon lost to sight in the garden. 

Two hours later, after losing Mahoudcau and finding 
him again in the company of Jory and FageroUes, Sandoz 
discovered Claude in the East room standing gazing at his 
own picture, exactly as he had found him the first time. The 
poor wretch, instead of going home, had been unable to 
help himself and had wandered back to the place, obsessed. 

The sweltering five o’clock crush was at its height, for 
by this time the mob was worn out and dizzy tvith doing 
the round of the galleries and beginning to panic and jostle 
like cattle making futile attempts to find the way out of 
a pen. The early morning chill had gone, and the heat of 
human bodies and the smell of human breath had made 
the atmosphere dense with a brownish-yellow vapour, while 
fine dust kept rising up from the floor like mist to join 
the exhalations from the human stable. Occasional visitors 
would still stop to look at the pictures, though only for the 
sake of the subjects now; but in general people were either 
simply wandering aimlessly about or marking time w'hcre 
they stood. The rvomen, in particular, were proving obstin- 
ate, refusing to budge until the last moment when the 
attendants would usher them out on the stroke of six. 
number of the stouter ladies had been driven to find seats, 
while others, having failed in their quest for somewhere to 
sit down, bravely propped themselves up on their sunshades, 
exhausted but undaunted, and keeping a keen or suppliant 
eye on the closely packed benches. Not a head in all those 
thousands but was throbbing with the last symptoms of 
fatigue; legs turned to water, features drawn, forehead 
splitting with migraine, that brand of migraine pcruli at lo 
Salons, brought on by perpetually staring upwards .it 
blinding conglomeration of colours. 

The only persons who were apparently unafl cried wen 
the two gentlemen wearing decorations who weie 
.the same seat where they had been in earnest converse snue 
midday, and still leagues removed from ihcir immediate 
suiToundings. They might have moved in the me.immie aiu 
returned, but they might just as easily never liave stmt 
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and cafes open all the year round, and suddenly, to their 
amazement, they found themselves face to face with Chaine 
lording it over a large and prosperous-looking booth. It 
was like a very ornate sort of chapel enshrining a row of 
four turntables loaded with glass and china ware and all 
kinds of nick-nacks which flashed like lightning and tinkled 
like the musical glasses when a customer set them spinning 
and rattling against the pointer which indicated the win- 
ning place when they stopped. There was even a white 
rabbit, the first prize, on one of them, all decked out with 
pink ribbons and quivering with fear as it whirled round 
and round with the crockery. All this wealth was framed 
in red curtains and draperies, in the midst of which, at the 
back of the booth, in a kind of holy of holies, hung Chaine’s 
three masterpieces of painting which followed him round 
from fair to fair, from one end of Paris to the other: the 
‘Woman taken in Adultery’ in the centre, the copy from 
Mantegna on the left, and on the right Mahoudeau’s stove. 
.'Vt night, tvhen the naphtha flares were lit and the wheels 
whirling and sparkling like stars, nothing looked more 
beautiful than those three paintings against the rich 
blood red of the draperies; they never failed to draw a 
crowd. 

It was the sight of them in all their splendour that made 
Claude exclaim : 

“Good God, but they’re wonderful . . . and perfect for 
that job 1 ’’ 

The Mantegna especially, with its gaunt simplicity, was 
rather like a faded print nailed up for the enjoyment of 
simple folks, while the meticulous, lop-sided rendering of 
the stove, balanced by the ginger-bread Christ, looked 
unexpectedly funny. 

As soon as he saw his tw'O friends Chaine greeted them as 
if they had parted only a matter of hours ago, quite cahnlv 
• and w'ithout any indication that he was either proud oi 
ashamed of his present circumstances. He looked no oldej 
hut just as leathery as ever; his nose was still lost " 

his two cheeks, and his uncommunicative mouth hid(ieii m 
the scrub of his beard. ^ 

“Well, well, it’s a small world!” said Satidoz rhccrfolly. 

. . and those pictures of yours look wonderful np ih( i< ■ 

“Yes, and tvhat do you think about him up <• 

Salon of his own like this? Very clever, I call it, - ^ 

added. 




middle of August, Sandoz thought it might be amusin'^ to 
go and spend a whole day in the country. He had met 
Dubuche not long before and found him ver/ deprer.cd 
ind fechng rather sorry for himself, but very cac^cr to talk 
ibout the old days; so, as he ivas going to 'be out at Xa 
Richaudiere’ for another fortnight with his tv:o chihhcj;. 
fie had invited his two old friends to go out there to lurxsi 
one day. Sandoz therefore suggested that, since DuLuche 
ivas so keen to see them both again, they should pay hfrn a 
mrprise visit. But although he insisted tliat he had 3 v;orn 
not to go without Claude, Claude obstinately refused to go 
ivith him. It was as though he were afraid at the thought 
o( seeing Bennecourt again and the Seine and the islands 
ind all the countryside where his years of happiness had 
Jied and been buried. It was only after Christine had 
intervened in the argument that he gave way, though ver*i 
reluctantly. He was going through one of his periods of 
■cverish activity and had worked very late the previous 
night and was still eager to paint again that morning, whir h 
ivas a Sunday, so he found it almost physically painful t'* 
:car himself away. What was the use of going back to 
past? he argued. What was dead was dead and didn’t 
my more. The only thing that existed now was Paris, and 
in Paris only one prospect: the lie de la Citc% the vMon 
hat haunted him always and in all places, the one hit 
Paris to which he had lost his heart. 

In the train he was still obviously agitated and sfared 
10 ruefully out of the window, as if he were lca\ing the c]t\ 
br years, watching it gradually recede into the distant ha/e, 
hat Sandoz, to distract him, started to tell him ail he knoi 
iboiit Dubuche*s affairs. Delighted to have a niedallisf oi 
isondn-law, old Margaillan had begun hv taking him 
^vhere and introducing him as his partner and 
successor, a young feliow who knew how a hns/ness ^ 

:o be run and all about cheaper and better 

:iad burnt the midnight oil. damn it all. an ^ ^ ^ 
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Regine had developed a significant cough, and at the 
moment was taking the waters at Lc Mont-Dovc. She had 
not dared to take the children with her, however, for the 
previous year they had been seriously ill after a season 
in air that was too strong for their frail constitutions. 
That e.Mplained why the family was so broken up: the 
mother in Auvergne with just a lady's maid; the grandfather 
in Paris, back on his big building schemes, keeping his 
four hundred workmen well in hand and proclaiming his 
contempt for laziness and incompetence; the father in exile, 
looking after his boy and girl at ‘La RichaudiiL-re’, interned 
like an invalid incapacitated in his first engagement in the 
batde of life. In a burst of confidence, Dubuche had even 
given Sandoz to understand that, as his wife had nearly 
. died in giving birth to their second child and now fainted 
at the slightest physical shock, he had decided it v/as his 
duty to refrain from all conjugal relations. So even that 
consolation ss-as denied him. 


“A hanpv marriage,” 

It was 'ten o'clock svhen 
the gate of ‘In. Richaudiert 
rat inside, for this '.vas i 

o-'-- 

iremeircL*^ 3 


ras Szndrjz^s quiet summing-up. 
rhe two friends rang the bell at 
They ^/;ere amazed, yihtn they 
ie;r first visit, to see how the 





baby. Near them, in a>%vheei-chair waiting her turn, 
.wis ihe little girl, Alice. Alice had been born prematurely, 
and nature had made such an incomplete job o£ her that 
at six she was still unable to walk. Completely absorbed, 
ihc father -was engaged in exercising the boy's spindly limbs; 
he swung him to and fro for a moment, then tried to make 
him pull himself up by his wrists, but in vain. The. effort, 
faint though it was, made the child perspire so much that 
his father took him away and rolled him in a blanket. 
The whole scene was enacted in silence, a pitiful hezut* * 
rending spectacle in such a magnificent setting.. Looking 
up' from- his task, Dubuche disco\cred his two friends. 

**You here!'' he cried, and added, with a disconsolate 
gesture: “On a Sunday, and you never let me know!” 

He hastened to explain that on Sundays the housemaid 
always went to Paris, and as she was the only person to 
whose care he dared entiust his children, Alice and Gaston, 
it was impossible for him to leave them for a minute. 

‘Til bet you wcic coming to lunch 1” he said. 

At a beseeching look from Claude, Sandoz quietly 
answerctl : 

“Oh no! \Ve’re just on a flving visit. , . . Claude hM to 
come otu this wav on hnsincss. He used to live at Benne- 
rourt, ^ou remember. As 1 was with him, we thought we’d 
include \ou in our round. Somebody's expecting us, so 
don’t let uv put )ou out." 

Ahei that, muth relieved. Dubuche made a show of not 
hun\ing ihcm awa\.... Surclv they could spare him an 
lioui or so! . . So the ihice of them stood about and talked. 

( l.aiuir lof>ked at him again and again, surprised to .see 
hnu he had aged. His round, chubby face had wrinkled and 
turn( d a bilious \cllow broken by tiny red veins. His hair 
and moustache were going grey. His whole body seemed 
to ha\e gioun sluggish, and there was bitter weariness in 
his cverv gesture. ... So financial failures were as hard xo 
hear as aitistic ones? . . . Voice, eves, everything about him 
in his defeat gave away the humiliating state of dependence 
in \%hich he was having to live: his ruined future perpetu- 
ally flung \n his fare: the endless accusations of having 
contracted for a genius that had never been his and conse- 
quently of swindling his wife’s family; food, clothing, 
pocket-money, everything doled out to him as though he 
were a poor relation thev could not decently shake off. 

“Don’t go yct,“ said Dubuche. ‘Tve just another five 



minutes or so to put in ivith one of the poor chicks heie, - 

then we’ll be finished." , 

With infinite precaution and as gently as any momei, 
he took little Alice out of her chair and -held per up to 
the trapeze, laughing and talking baby-talk; to give her 
confidence. For two minutes or so he let her hang on to the 
bar, to exercise her muscles, but he followed every move- 
ment she made ivith open arms in order to save her front 
hurting herself if her frail waxen fingers lost their grip 
and she fell. She had big. pale eyes, and never spoke, but 
always did as she was told, though the exercise obviously 
terrified her; she ivas so pitifully light that she did not 
even tighten the ropes, like those poor, half-starved liule 
birds that drop off Aeir tivigs w-ithout even bending 


them. 

When he tinned for a second to look at Gaston, Dubuche 
was horrified to see that the blanket had slipped, leaving 
the child’s legs uncovered. 

"Good heavens ! ’’ he cried, distractedly. “He'll catch cold 
on the grass ! What can I do? I can’t leave Alice. . . . Gaston, 
chicken! He always does the same thing, waits till I’m 
busy with his sister, then . . . Sandoz, please cover him up. 

. . . That's it! Thanks! Thanks very much! And don't be 


afraid of folding the blanket rvell over ! 


This was what his fine marriage had done with the fiesh 
of his flesh; produced a pair of helpless half-baked creatures 
ready to perish like flies at the least puff of rvind. He had 
married a fortune, but all he had got out of it rvas this: 
the everlasting grief of seeing his or\-n flesh and blood, 
embodied m his two deplorable children, fall into decay, 
and his hopes for the future of his race decline, wither 
away and rot in the last smges of scrofula and consumption. 
From a self-centred young man he had become an admirable 
father, with one great passion burning in bis heart, with 
only one desire: to make his children’s life worth living; 
and for that he struggled every hour of every day, rescuing 
them every morning, Ihing m fear and dread of losin° 
them by evening. Now that his o\vn life, through the bitter 
taunts and insults of his father-in-law and the cheerless 
nays and stiU more cheerless nights he shared with his 
«un?pd^’ Cleaning, his children alone 

SS aerermined, by a miracle of untiring 

^ cune mem into life. . 



“How are your parents keeping:-" Sandoz asked, and 
immediately the light came back into Dubuche’s eyes. 

“Oh, they’re very well and happy,” he answered. "1 
bought them a little house, and they’re living on the income 

from some money I settled on them After all, mother 

had laid out a lot on my education, so I’d got to pay her 

back as I’d promised I would So far as that’s concerned, 

at least, I’ve- given my parents no grounds for complaint.” 

At the gate they stood and talked a few moments longer, 
before Dubuche, looking thoroughly dispirited, took leave 
of his two visitors. When he shook hands with Claude he 
said, without any trace of resentment, as if he were stating 
a simple fact: 

“Good-bye. Try to make a go of it I’ve made a mess 

of my life.” 

And they watched him trudging back towards the house, 
pushing Alice’s chair, supporting Gaston who was already 
showing signs of fatigue, and looking himself like a weary 
round-shouldered old man. 

It struck one as Claude and Sandoz, depressed and hungry, 
hurried down into Bennecourt. There, too, a melancholy 
reception awaited them, for death had passed that way since 
their last visit. The Faucheurs, husband and wife, were both 
in their, graves, so was old Poirette, and the inn had fallen 
into the hands of the feather-brained MHie. Everything in 
it was disgustingly filthy and the lunch they were served 
was practically uneatable; there were hairs in the omelette, 
the chops smelt strong and oily, while the dining-room 
itself, wlrich opened straight on to the dunghill, was so full 
of flies that the tables were black with them. The smell, 
on that blazing August afternoon, was more than they could 
bear. They left without daring to order coffee. 

“To think you used to sing the pi'aises of Mother 
Faucher’s omelettes!” said Sandoz. “They’re a thing of 
the past now, and' no mistake! ... How about a walk 
round?” 

Claude nearly said no. Ever since they had arrived his 
one desire had been to get the whole thing over by walking 
as quickly as possible, as if every step were one step nearer 
Paris, where he had left his mind and his heart and his soul. 
He looked neither to right nor left, but forged straight 
ahead, ignoring the beauty of the trees and the fields, with 
one idea fixed so firmly in his head that at times he would 
have sworn he saw the He de la Cite rise up and beckon to 


: .uross the cornfields. Still, Sandoz’s proposal did not 
i to arouse certain other memories, so in a moment of 
t .ikncss he answered: 

'(,ooci idea! Let's take a look round/' 
lUii as they walked along beside the Seine he realized, 
10 his sorrow, that he ought to have refused. The place 
had been altered almost beyond recognition. A bridge had 
been built to link Bonnieres with Bennccourt ... a bridge, 
if you please, instead of the old ferry-boat creaking on its 
chain that used to put just that nccessarv touch of black 
on the surface of the stream! To make things worse, there 
was now a barrage down-stream at Port-\'iIlez; the water- 
level was now so high that most of the islands were sub- 
merged and the little backwaters flooded. All the beauty- 
spots, all the shady retreats swept clean away! It was 
enough to make one want to murder every engineer on the 
face of the earth! 

'"That clump of willows sticking up there on the left, 
sec it? That used to be Le Barreux, the island where we 
used to go and lie out on the grass and talk, remember? 
...Oh, the vandals!” Claude cried. 

Sandoz. too. who could not bear to see a tree cut down 
without shaking his hst at the woodcutter, was just as livid 
with fur\ at the thought of anyone being allowed to treat 
nature in so ruthless a fashion. 

As ihev thew near his old cottage Claude clenched his 
teeth and relapsed into silence. It had been sold to some 
frfu frs[rcf«pk. who had put up railings and a gate against 
\\hi(h he now pressed his face. The rose-trees were dead, 
wiic the apricot-trees, hut the garden was very neatly 
and riiiilv laid out, with little paths and little flower and 
\cat table beds bordered with box, all reflected in a huge 
bail of silvered glass set up in their midst on a pedestal. 
The coitage itself had been freshly colour-washed, and the 
corners and the tloor and window surrounds painted to 
imitate stonework, giving it a blatant, ostentatious, over- 
dressed look which irritated Claude beyond words. Every- 
thing about it that could have reminded him of Christine, 
their great love and their happy early years had gone. To 
make absolute! v sure, he went up behind the cottage to 
look for the little oak wood and the shadv spot that had 
known the thrill of their first embrace. Like the rest, the 
liuie wood was dead, cut down, sold, burnt as firewood. 
When Claude saw this, restraint gave way to emotion* 


Cursing the whole world with a gesture, he poured out 
ds sorrow to the -lovely countryside he had found so. 
hanged, swept clear of every vestige of their former hap- 
>iness. So a few years were enough to blot out the places 
krhere a man had worked and loved and suITercd! Why, 
hen, all this fuss about life if, as a man goes through it, 
he wind behind him sweeps away all traces of his”foot- 
teps? He knew now that he should never have gone back, 
rhe past was just the graveyard of youthful illusions, so 
vhy return to It if you’re going to find nothing but tomb- 
tones? 

“Let's get away from here!'' he cried. “Come on! Let's 
[et away! It's enough to break anybody's heart, and it isn't 
vorth it!" 

When they came to the new bridge Sandoz tried to calm 
lim down by drawing his attention to a motif. which had 
lot been there in the old days: the stately sweep of the 
ieine, now that it was broader and fdled its bed to the brim, 
iut Claude refused to be interested. For him the only appeal 
t had lay in the fact that it was the same water which had 
.treamed past the old wharves of the Cite, and as he leaned 
)ver the bridge to look at it he imagined he saw the 
reflections of the towers of Notre-Dame and the spire of the 
Jainte-Chapelle in all their glory being carried down the 
river to the sea. 

The ttvo friends missed the three o'clock train and found 
the two hours' wait a painful burden to bear. They had, 
Fortunately, warned their families that they might return 
by an evening train if Dubuche kept them after lunch; 
therefore, as they were not expected at home they decided 
to dine together at a restaurant in the Place du Havre, 
hoping to put themselves in a better frame of mind bv 
lingering over their dessert, chatting as they used to do in 
their bachelor days. It was nearly eight o'clock when they 
sat down to their meal. 

No sooner was Claude outside the station, w'ith his feet 
on the Paris pavements again, than his nervous agitation 
disappeared; he felt he was back on his own grounrl. ibii hr 
remained cold and aloof, in spite of Sandoz’s attemf^rs to 
cheer him up by treating him to a flow of livclv ronversa 
don, rich, savoury food and heady wines worfhv of a ov^i 
tr^'ing to win round a mistress. Cheerfulness, however, 
refused to be coaxed, and in the end Sando/ s o\vn gaiety 
died down. That thankless countr>'side, the Renner oin t they 







] Their drawing-room, which they had been furnishin" by 
slow degrees,^ was now an amazing array of antiques; furni- 
ture, tapestries, ornaments and bric-a-brac of all periods 
from all over the world poured into it in an uncontrollable 
stream which sprang originally from the piece of old Rouen 
pottery Henriette gave to her husband for one of his birth- 
days when they lived up in the Batignolles. Now thev used 
to- scour the antique shops together and derived endless 
pleasure from their purchases,^ To Sandoz it meant satisfying 
the desires of his youth, realizing all the romantic ambitions 
he had gleaned from his early reading. The result was that 
this notoriously modern writer lived in the now old- 
fashioned medieval setting which had been his ideal when 
he was fifteen. He excused himself by saying chat fine 
modern furniture was too expensive, and that you could so 
easily give a room both colour and character with old things, 
even though not of the best. He was no collector; all he was 
interested in was a setting, a stinking general effect. .\nd 
there was no denying that his drawing-room, lighted by two 
old Delft lamps, produced a remarkable over-all effect of 
soft, warm colouring, compounded of the dull gold of the 
^dalmatics used to upholster the chairs, the yellowing inlays 
of the Dutch and Italian cabinets, the delicatelv blendc-d 
tints in the Oriental hangings and the hundred and one 
touches of colour from the ivories, china and enamch. all 
.softened by the passage of time, contrasting with the nturr.il. 
deep red paper on the walls. 

Claude and Christine were the first to arrive. Chnsnu' 
wearing her only black silk dress, a poor threadbare c;.n ni< m 
she carefully kept in good repair for such special om .ishim-- 
Henriette immediately took both her hands and (Irew n > 
oyer to a settee. She had taken a great liking to (.In iouK "m 
was surprised to see her looking unusually pah-, v nh a ^ 
less, anxious look in her eyes: but Christine 
when she asked what was the matter, whether y>c " ^ : 

•feeling well, that she was perfectly happr att" 
she had been able to come. And yet she kept on - 
■at Claude as if she wanted to be sure wltai -- ^ 

in his mind. Claude himself appeared vet \ c v 
much more lively and talkative than he y ■ 
months. Once in a while, however, he no.; - -y .o 

ralm, would stop talking and ; 

if he was aware of something cnllini to 
wav off 


! (mishcd your book last night, Pierre/’ he said: to 

- Jn/. as they stood in front of the great log fire. “A 

- A-vxd fine piece of work, old fellow! You've nailed the 
<iUi'cN’ traps shut this time/’ 

saiitio/'s latest novel had just come out, and although die 
{ 1 iacs had not yet laid down their arms, it had been one of 
those resounding successes which make any man proof 
against the attacks of his adversaries, however persistent. 
Besides, Sandoz knew perfectly well that, even when he had 
won his battle, fighting would break out again every time 
he published a new book. His magnum opus, the series of 
novels he had planned, was now well advanced, and he 
bringing out volume after volume with steady determina- 
tion, making straight for the goal he had set himself, refus- 
ing to let anything, obstacles, calumny or fatigue, stand in 
his way. 

“So you rcallv think thc\'rc weakening, do you?” replied 
Sandoz gailv. “WelK one of them has certainly committed 
himself so far as to acknowledge my good intentions, so it 
docs look as if degeneration's set in! . . , But don't worry, 
they'll make up for it. Some of them I know arc too far 
removed from mv way of thinking ever to be able to accept 
my literarv concepts, mv outspoken language, my ^physio-, 
logical men* and \he inflncnce of environment . . , and Fm 
speaking tiow of fd low* writers I respect, not of the vulgar 
herd (vf iooK and blackguards. There’s only one way of work- 
ing and biie.g happv at the same time, and that is never to 
tiK t»n { ither good faith or justice. If you want to prove 
'0’i'’f ] ^!u. \ou'\e got to die first." 

( t.iudt ‘s cvcs suddeulv turned towards one corner of the 
ijid app.uentK looked through the wall into space to 
wh< ir somcdiing had beckoned to him. They clouded for a 
moment, tften thev turned back to Sandoz, to whom Claude 
replied : 

" I hat’s only sour \va> t>f looking at it. If I were to kick 
tJ)r hti/ xet, I should snd) be in the u rong. . . . Still, that book 
of vours (ertnndv gave me something to think about. I’ve 
been li ving to paint all dav. but couldn’t do a stroke. It’s a 
good jid) I can’t be jealous of an author; if I could, you’d 
lead me a hell of a dance! " 

At this point the door was opened and in sailed Mathildc. 
followed by Jorv. She w’as handsomely dressed, in a tunic of 
nasturtiuni-colotired vel\et over a straW'CoIoured satin skirt, 

ninmnnd eri T-?*i tIfT C o ii>^C l-v A... t... V... 


Claude, who remembered her as scraggy and widened, was so 
surprised that he hardly recognized her, she had turned into 
such a fine, buxom blonde. Her disturbingly vulgar irdiness 
had blossomed out into a sort of middle-class coinclincss and 
her mouth, once full of great black gaps, when she deigned 
to smile or rather curl up her lip, now revealed a set of teeth 
of unexpected whiteness. Obviously, she had scaled the top- 
most heights of respectability and her forty-five years gave 
her a certain air of authority, since her husband was so 
many years her junior that he might have been her nephew. 
The only thing she had not lost was her liking for violent 
perfumes. She drenched herself with the most overpowering 
essences, as if she wanted to drive out all the aromatic 
odours that had impregnated her skin when she lived at the 
herb-shop. But do what she would, the bitter tang of 
rhubarb, the sharp smell of elder and the fiery breath of 
peppermint persisted; and no sooner had she walked across 
the drawing-room than it was filled with the indefinable 
odour of a drug-store, corrected by a dash of musk. 

Henriette, who had risen to greet her, offered her a chair 
facing Christine. 

“You know each other, of course,” she said. “You’ve met 
here before.” 

Mathilde acknowledged Christine by a cold, distant 
glance at her modest finery, and that was all. Christine had 
lived in sin for a long time before she was married, so 
Mathilde had heard, and on that point she had very firm 
ideas, especially since the broad-mindedness of the artistic 
and literary world had opened the door of one or two 
drawing-rooms to her. Henriette thought her unbearable, 
and resumed her conversation with Christine after a mini- 
mum of formalities. 

After shaking hands with Sandoz and Claude, Jory joined 
them in front of the fire and at once began offering apolo 
gies to his host for an article that had appeared in his review 
that morning, severely criticising Sandoz’s novel. 

“You know what it’s like,” he said. “Nobodvs niasur in 
his own house. ... I ought really to do cverMiiing ’ 

but I haven't got the time! Do you know, I hadn't ..■< lu.iiiv 
read that article; I printed it on trust, so yon (.in nn-i'-one 
my fury when I read it through just now. . . . I < an t '-■i' 'ou 

sorry I am. , . , . , ..r,-,, ,h,> 

■‘Don't worry about that,” said Sando/ t[ni<-tlv. ^ ‘ ^ 
sort of thing that was bound to happen .Smcc ins eiKini 
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At that moment a telegram was brought in. It was from 
Dubuche : Sorry impossible come. Worried Alice’s cou'^'h " 

“Ah well, that makes us eight," said Henrietce, with'^the 
regretful resignation of a hostess who sees her guests falling*- 
away one by one. ° 

So when the manservant opened the dining-room door 
and announced that dinner was served, she added : 

“Well, we’re all here Claude, may I take your ann.'" 

and led in her guests. 

Sandoz took in Mathilde andjory Christine, while Mahou- 
deau and Gagnifere brought up the rear, still making crude 
jokes about what they called 7a belle Maihilde’s upholstery’. 

After the discreetly shaded drawing-room, they found the 
big dining-room ablaze ssrith lights. The old-fashioned plates 
hanging all round the tvails were as gay and cheerful as 
brightly coloured prints, ivhile the tu'o side-tables, one for 
glass, the other for silver, sparkled like jewellers’ show-cases. 
Under the huge chandelier in the middle of the room the 
table, too, was one flickering mass of light and colour, all 
thrown into high relief by the spotless whiteness of the 
cloth — the cutlery, in orderly array betiveen the hand-painted 
plates, the cut glass, the red and white decanters, the hors- 
d’cEuvre symmetrically arranged around the centre piece, a 
basket of deep red roses. 

Hcnriette sat between Claude and Mahoudeau; Sandoz 
had Christine on one side, Mathilde on the other, while Jory 
and Gagniere sat at the ends of the table. The butler had 
hardly finished serving the soup before Madame Jory let 
drop a few unfortunate words. With the best of intentions, 
not having heard her husband’s excuses, she said to her 
host; 

“Well, were you pleased with this morning's article. - 
Edouard read the proofs himself, so carefully! 

Jory, terribly embarrassed, immediately corrected her. 

“Indeed I did not! It’s a dreadful article! It went thmu-l' 
the other night when I was array; you know it did 

By the awkward silence that followed she knerr Oun -m 
had said something wrong, but she made the 
more awkward by giving him a withering look and sa\i 
in a loud voice, intending to crush him r\ini ‘c 


^‘‘I see. Another of your lies! . . ’ fool? 


you'd told me, so why do you try to 
I don't like that sort of thin?:/’ 



{ h<u last a blight over the meal from the start, Henrieltc . 
?.,1 her best to rouse an interest in the kiikis, but in vain., 
i !ui'>Line was the only one who liked them. Sandoz, tickled' 
bv Jory's embarrassment, gaily reminded him^when tlie 

illed mullet were brought in, of a lunch they had once had 
m Marseilles. Marseilles! The only place where people kno\v\ 
how to eat! 

Without any transition. Claude, who had been lost in 
thought, suddenly asked, as though wakening from a dream: 

*'Have they decided yet who’s going to do the new decora- 
tion at the H6 tel de Ville?” 

To which Mahoudeau replied: 

“Not yet, but they will soon. ... I shan’t be doing any- 
thing, as I’ve no connections. . . . Fach Fagerolles isn’t too 
sure. He’s quite worried, really. Things are not going too 
smoothly, so 1 suppo‘^c that’s why he’s not here tonight, . . . 
Ah, well, he’s had his tlav I ” 

He laughed, and there was a note of satisfaction in his 
laugh \vhich was echoed at the otlicr end of the table by a 
similar snigger from Gagniere. Then the pair of them be^n 
to grow gleeful over the impending disaster 'which was caus-' 
ing consternaiion among the \oungcr artists. It was bound 
to happen. the\ poinred out: it had all been foreseen; the 
inflated priics pirtures had been fetching were bound to 
lead to a cra-h. \-s soon as private collectors, following the 
lead b\ the Stork Exchange, panicked at the prospect 

of a failing mat Let, priecs had started to go down with a 
u.dloj> .ind Were (hopping every day, so nobody was sellinga 
iMuv.: I he lamous Nandet's writhings in the general con- 
ttninn h.ad been too good to miss! At first he had managed 
m hold his own He liad invented the ‘American’ trick: the 
single c.mvas hanging in sacred isolation in a gallery and 
for which lie would not even take the trouble to name a 
price, he was so sure he could never find the man rich 
enough to pav it, but which he sold in the end for two or 
three hundred thousand francs to a New York pig-breeder 
who was only too proud to have been able to treat himself to 
the most expensive picture of the year. But that sort of thing 
could not be done itidcfinitely, and Naudet, %vhose expendt- 
uire had incieascd with his income, had let himself be 
swept off his feet by the movement for %vhich he was himself 
he was faced with the prospect of seeing 
his house and his fortune go to pieces before the onslaught 
of his creditors. 



Mahoudeau, you haven’t had any njore musiirooms,’’ 
Hennette broke in, doing her duty as hostess. 

The butler was handing round the roast, everyone was 
eating, the wine was flowing freely, but the talk had grown 
so sour that the delicacies were passing unnoticed, much to 
the hostess s sorrow. 


“What?”_ said Mahoudeau. "Mushrooms? No thanks," and 
went on with his story. 

“The joke is that Naudct is suing Fagcrolles. Yes! What 
do you think of that? Going to have him sold up! Damned 
funny, I think, the whole business! Oh, there’s going to be 
a fine clean-up in the Avenue de Villiers among th ° artist- 
princes! Mansions will be going cheap next spring, you'll 
seel . . . Well, it was Naudet who forced Fagcrolles to buiUl 
his little place, and it was he who furnished it like a high- 
class brothel, so now he’s claiming back his belongings, 

curios and what-not But the other one's borrowed money 

on them, apparently. . . . You sec the situation! . . . Naudet 
accuses Fagcrolles of having ruined his market by indis- 
criminate e.xhibiting to satisfy his personal vanity; Fagcrolles 
retorts that he's had enough of being e.xploited; so it looks 
like a fight to the death, I hope it is! ” 

From the far end of the table came Gagniiire’s inexorable, 
day-dreamer’s voice; 

"Done for, Fagcrolles. . . . Never been a real success any- 
how." 

The others pi*otested. What about his hundred thousand a 
year from sales? What about his medals and his decoration.' 
But Gagniere remained unshaken and sat smiling and look- 
ing mysterious, as if facts could make no dilfcrcnce to his 
inspired belief. 

"Don’t try to argue with me,” he said. "Fagcrolles never 
had the faintest notion of values." 

Jory was just going to defend Fagcrolles, whom he rc^.ina o 
.IS one of his own creations, when Hcnriette calle<l fc; ^ 
truce in, honour of the ravioli. So there uas .( di.m ]■>. 
•broken only by the tinkle of glasses and the snlrdm <1 - ' 
of forks, while the table, its admirable sMiniK t;-. ■■ 

seriously impaired, seemed brighter than ever, r > 
borrowed some light from the flare up of ^ ^ 

Sandoz was worried and surprised. W h:i I " o : < ’ 

them go for him like that? he wondcicd ll.'o'-' o,' ^ 
started life together? Weren’t thes all o; ' ' ,,, 

.share in the final victory'? For the hm loh, ■'> 
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Int^ had been disturbed, that long succession of precious 
hursfiavs, every one the same, every one perfectly happy, 
hich he had always imagined stretching away to the far end 
f time. It was not a pleasant feeling, but for the time being 
t least it was easily thrown off. 

"Look out, Claude!" he said with a laugh, "Save some 
oom for the birds! ... Eh! Claudel Where are you?" 

Since the conversation had dropped Claude had floated 
3ack into his dream, and without looking,^ without even 
knowing what he was doing, was helping himself to more 
ravioli. Christine, looking very serious and very charming, 
said nothing, but never took her eyes off him. He started, 
and chose himself a leg when the hazehhens were brought, 
round, filling the room with a violent odour of resin. 

"There!" cried Sandoz. "Can you smell that} If that 
doesn't make you think you’re eating all the forests in 
Russia, nothing will! " 

But Claude had already reverted to his original topic. 

"So Fagerolles is going to do the Council Chamber, is that 
right?" he said. 

That was enough. Mahoudcaii and Gagniere were off 
again at once. A nice mess he’d make of it if he got the 
Council Chamber! And he was ready to stoop to anything 
to get it. Ever since the bottom had dropped out of his 
market lic’d never stopped pestering the authorities. . . . And 
he was {he man who used to pretend to turn up his nose at 
commissioiis, as i[ he were a great master with more patrons 
than he could satish ! Could anybody imagine anything less 
(lignilied than an artist trying to get round a government 
ofhcial? The kow towing, the concessions, the downright 
piosiiiiuion! It was a disgrace; art reduced to such a statt 
ol serxility, art having to depend on the likes and dislike: 
of some fool of a minister! No shadow of doubt tha 
FageroUcs at his official banquet was conscientiously lickinj 
the boots of some half-witted Under'Secretary or other! 

"And why not?” cried Jory. "Why shouldn't he look afte 
Number One? He can’t rely on such as you to pay his debts! 

"Indeed he can’t!’’ retorted Mahoudeau. "Why shoul 
he? / don't liave debts. I know what it is to be poor. I don 
build palaces. I don’t have a mistress like Irma to ruin me 
Once more Gagniere broke in with his strange, cracki 
voice, like some distant oracle. 

"But Irma doesn't ruin him. She pays! " 

There were more sharp words, interspersed with jokes^ 


which Irma's name was frequently mentioned; and now 
Mathilde, who, to^ show her good breeding, had so far 
remained silent and aloof, suddenly asserted herself 
^'Gentlemenl Pleasei; she- exclaimed wUh a -horrified 
gesture. That dreadful woman! In our presence! How 
could you! 

■And tlie set of her moutli was a model of outraged 
prudery. ^ 

From that point, much to their dismay, Henriette and 
Sandoz witnessed the final collapse of their dinner-partv. 
The truffle salad, the ice, the dessert, give no one anv . 
pleasure, feelings ran so high; while the Chambertin and thi 
sparkling Moselle were no more appreciated than tap-water. 
Henriette kept a smiling face, though to little effect, and 
Sandoz, making allowance 'for human weaknesses, did what 
he could to make peace. But not one of them would give 
way, and everyone went on attacking everyone else on the 
slightest provocation. In the old days their parties had often 
ended rather drearily in a mixture of vague boredom and 
sleepy repletion. This time everybody was in fighting trim 
and bent on destroying his adversar)’. The candles in the 
chandelier were burning with longer, pointed flames; on the 
wall, the flowers on the china plates bloomed with unusual 
vividness, and even the table, its orderly array now utter 
confusion, seemed to reflect something of the heat and 
violence of the talk and activity to which it had been sub- 
mitted in the past two hours. 

As everybody was talking at once, Henriette rose from the 
table, hoping that the change might quieten them. Just as 
she did so Claude was heard saying : 

“The very thing for me, the Hotel de Ville job ... if I 
could get itl ... It’s always been my dream to paint the 
walls of Paris! ’’ ,, 

In the drawing-room, where the little lustre and the rva 
brackets had been lit and it felt almost cold after i >i 
Turkish'bath atmosphere they had just left, coffee (.i n'ct 
the. ruffled tempers for a time. Apart from Fageu>i e^. n 
other guests were expected, for it was a very excuisne 'j” . 
hold. Sandoz and Henriette did not make use o 


drawin<;-room either for recruiting a fayourabie P . ^ 
muzzling the Press by a flow of ^ to 

heartily disliked social functions, and her i[]^c 


say, with a laugh, that it took him ten • ^5 suvelv. 

-C.. , for good. H.ippniess, 


somebody and be sure 



. hich some people said was unattainable, meant a few well- 
/icd friendships’ and a haven of homely affection! So in the - 
>.mdozs drawing-room there were never any musical soir&s 
and no one had ever stood up within its four walls to read 
a line of either verse or prose. 

Time seemed to pass very slowly on this particular Thurs-' 
day evening, for the general irritation, though subdued, 
persisted. The ladies gathered round the hre, which had now 
burnt low, and when- the butler had cleared the table and 
reopened the dining-room doors they were soon left alone 
with their conversation while the men retired to smoke and 
drink beer. 

Sandoz and Claude, as they did not smoke, soon returned 
to the drawing-room and sat on a sofa near^ the door. 
Delighted to see his old friend happy and talkative, Sandoz 
had begun to revive old memories. Yesterday he had had 
some news from Plassans. Yes. about Pouillaud, who used 
to be the life and soul of the dormitory and then ended up 
as a staid, respectable solicitor. ^Vell, he*d got into trouble. 
He’d been caught in compromising circumstances with some 
twelve-year-old girls! Oh. he always was a boy, Pouillaud, 
wasn’t he? But Claude made no response; his interest was 
elsewhere- He had heard his name mentioned in the dining- 
room and was trsing to catch the rest of the conversation.'* 

It was Jors*, Mahoudeau and Gagniere who had returned 
ravening and insatiable to the slaughter. Their voices had 
risen fonii a discreet whisper to what was now almost a 
shout- 

“Oh, as a man, you can take him and keep him,*' Jory 
was <a\ing, speaking of Fagcrolles. “He was never up to. 
nuuh in my opinion. And he’s certainly got the better of 
you two, make no mistake about that, breaking with you as 
he did and using you as stepping-stones to his own success! 
Oh. vou weren’t very smart, or you’d have seen his game!” 

“How could we help it?” retorted Mahoudeau furiously. 
”We’d only got to be known as friends of Claude’s for every 
door to be slammed in our face.s! ” 

* Yes. he’s been t lie death of us two I ” said Gagniere firmly. 

And so they went on; after criticising FageroUes for going 
over to the enemy, for grovelling to the Press, for making up 
to elderly duchesses, thev left him alone to vent their fury on 
Claude, the source of all their troubles. What was FageroUes, 
after alH Just an artist like a lot of others, with an eye to the 
mam chance, determined to he n Mrnxo* nil 



it meant breaking with his friends and tearing them to 
pieces behind their backs. But Claude, the great painter who 
had missed the mark, who, in spite of his high opinion of 
himself, couldn’t paint a decent figme if he tried, what had 
he done for them? Nothing, except put them in an awkward 
position and show them no way of getting out of it. Their 
only hope of success lay in breaking with him, that was 
clear. Another time they wouldn’t be such damned fools 
as to sacrifice themselves for what was obviously a hopeless 
cause! They accused Claude of having paralysed them and 
exploited, yes, exploited them, but so heavy-handedly that 
he had got nothing out of it for himself. 

• “Take me, for example,” said Mahoudeau. “Why, at one 
time he practically turned my brain. When I think of it now 
I wonder how ever I came to join his gang at all? I’m not 
like him, am I? Could we have had anything in common? 
... I really don’t know. . . . And it’s maddening to wake up 
to things so late in the day! ” 

“What about me?” put in Gagni^re. “All he did for me 
was pinch my originality. Do you think I’ve enjoyed it, these 
last fifteen years, hearing my pictures described as ‘perfect 
Claudes’? . . . No! I’ve had as much as I can stand of that 
sort of thing. I’d rather never paint another picture. . . . 
I ought never to have had anything to do with him. I can 
see that now.” 

Panic-stricken to discover that, having been like brothers 
since their early youth, they were now suddenly become 
strangers and enemies, they were deliberately breaking the 
last bonds that had held them together. Life had scattered 
them as the years went by, and serious differences had 
sprung up between them; now all that was left of their old 
enthusiasms and their hopes for a victory in which each 
one would have played his part was a bitter taste in the 
mouth and a feeling of vindictiveness. 

"Still, you’ve got to admit,” said Jory with a gru', 
"Fagerolles wasn’t such a ninny as to let someone eLe pinch 
his ideas.” 

This annoyed Mahoudeau, who retorted: . , , 

“I don’t see what you’ve got to laugh at; you didn t exact s 
play the game yourself. . . . Always saying you d gi\c n‘' a 
hand up when you had a paper of your own, ant! ■ 

“Ah, yes, but remember ...” . 

Jory’s reply was cut short by Gagniere joining n 
Mahoudeau’s side. 


‘He’s right, you did/’ he said, “and you can’t tell us now 
iliat \our stufiE’s subbed beyond recognition, because now 
xou’re the boss. But have you ever said a good word for, 
cither of us? Not you! In your last Salon report you never 
c\eu mentioned our names/’ 

At loss for an answer, Jory covered his embarrassment by 
giving vent to his own candid opinion. . 

“If there's anyone to blame for that.” he cried, “it’s that 
crod‘forsaken Claudel . . . ^Vhy should I lose my subscribers 
to please you two? Yoi/re both impossible, though you do 
not realize it. You, Mahoudeau, can work till you drop turn- 
ing out nice little statues, and you, Gagniere, needn’t ever 
handle a paint-brush again, but you’ve both got the sort of 
labels on your backs that it’ll take ten years to get off . . * 
if you ever do get 'em off, and there are plenty of men who 
don't. So far as the public’s coticcnied you’re just a couple of 
fools . . . the only iiien who still believe in the genius of a 
tomfool crank wliu’ll probably end up in the madhouse.” 

Jory’s outburst so stimulated the others that in the end 
ail three were talking at once, v\ing with each other in the 
ferocity of ihcir attacks, their jaws working with such 
violence that ihe\ looked as if they were biting. 

Sitting on the sofa near the door, Sandoz at length found 
himself obliged to interrupt his (low of amusing remini- 
scemes to listen to the tumult in the dining-room. 

“Hear ’em?” wliispcred Claude, a faint smile of pain on 
his lips. “They seem to have got me taped! . . . No, no! 
I>on’i go in to 'em. I deserve it tor making a mess of things.” 

Pale With indignation, Sandoz sat still and listened to all 
the \chctticnce and rancour poured out by personalities in 
coniiut in the struggle for existence, sweeping away his 
thei i'>hcd dream of eternal friendship. 

Fortunately, Henriette heard the angry voices too and, 
wondering what they signified, got up and went to the 
dining-room where she upbraided the smokers for neglecting 
the ladies to spend their time quarrelling. Thereupon they 
all went back to the drawing-room, still sweating and pant- 
ing from the violence of their onslaught, and when Henriette 
looked up at the clock and remarked that Fagerolles could 
not possibly be coming so late in the evening they all looked 
at each other and grinned. Fagerolles had a flair. He knew 
better than to butt in on old friends for whom he had no 
m^e use and who couldn't stand him anyhow! 

Fagerolles did not come, and the evening drew to an 



incomlortable close. Back in the dining-room the candles 
vece lighted again and tea was served on a Russian cloth 
vith a stag-hunt embroidered upon it in red. There was a 
arge buiicne, plates of cakes and sweetmeats and an exotic 
irray of dnnks; whisky, gin, kummel, Scio raki, joined later 
jy punch, brought in by the butler, who then attended to 
he guests’ requirements while the hostess was fillino- the 
:eapot from the steaming samovar. But all the comfort, the 
ielicacies and the subtle aroma of freshly-made tea did 
lothing to ease the tension. The conversation had somehow 
reverted to the subject of success and failure. ’IVas there 
mything more disgraceful than the way they awarded 
nedals and decorations for one sort and another? What 
:ould be more degrading for artists? ’IVhy should they be 
expected to remain schoolboys all their lives? Tliat was the 
reason for all the platitudes; complacency and truckling to 
the masters, to make sure of a good mark! 

In the drawing-room again, as Sandoz was quickly reach- 
ing the point when he would be relieved to see the last of 
his guests, he noticed Mathilde and Gagnicre sitting side bv 
side blissfully talking music, while everybody else had 
apparently talked themselves dry. Gagnicre was going o!T 
into rapturous flights of poetry and philosophy, while 
Mathilde, like the flabby, middle-aged trollop she w.is. 
showed the whites of her eyes, swooning under the caress of 
invisible wings, surrounded as always by her equivocal 
odour of herb-shop. They had noticed e.ach other at a con- 
cert the previous Sunday and now, in a give-and-take of 
high-flown, far-fetched eulogies, w’ere comparing their 
impressions. 

“Ah, monsieur, the Meyerbeer, the Struoisee overture, 
that death motif and then the peasants’ dance, so ryondci 
fully fiery and colourful, and then the death tune again, and 
that C on the ’cellos! Ah, the 'cellos, monsieur, ili. 


cellos! ..." 

“And the Berlioz, madame, Romeo, the fete episode’ < 
the passage where the clarinets — ‘women bcl<)\< <l . • 

them — take up the melody alone, with harp . 

ment! Sheer ecstasy, don’t you think.’' A sou o| ' 

whiteness Then the fete itself, a magnifi(. nt 

like a Veronese — his 'Marri.agc at Cana , i<n tid 

tumultuous activity! And the way the love thnne - ^ 
up again, very softly at first, then sucllni'^ ij|> ; 
up. . . . Oh, magnificent!" 
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, veil-bred familiarity, she bundled her husband into the 
lall where he humbly helped her into her cloak, terrified by 
iie look in her eyes which indicated trouble in store. 

Sandoz could not prevent himself, when they had gone, 
:rom exchanging: 

"We might have expected that. It would be the journalist, 
die scribbler who battens on the stupidity of the public, %vho 
describes everybody else as ‘duds’! Still, we must ahvays 
remember that Mathilde’s motto is ‘Vengeance is mine! ’ ’’ 
Christine and Claude still lingered. Since the drawing- 
room had begun to empty Claude had subsided into an 
armchair in another of his trances, saying nothing, but just 
gazing stiffly into the remote distance, far beyond the walls 
of the room. From the tense expression on his face and the 
way he kept craning his neck, it was clear he could see the 
invisible and- hear the silence calling to him. 

- When Christine got up to go, full of apologies for being 
the last to leave, Henriette took both her hands in hers and 
begged her to come again often and to treat her as a sister, 
while poor Christine, looking very touching in her black 
dress, nodded her gratitude and smiled. 

‘‘Listen, Christine,” Sandoz said to her quietly, after a 
glance in Claude’s direction. “You must try not to worry so 
much He’s talked quite a lot and been much more cheer- 

ful this evening. Everything’s all right, really.” 

“It isn’t, Pierre,” Christine answered in a terrified voice. 
“Look at his eyes. As long as he has that look in his eyes I 
shall be afraid. . . . You’ve been very helpful; you’ve done 
your best. Thank you. What you can’t do, nobody else can. 
If you only knew how it hurts to feel you don’t count any 
more, to feel as helpless as I do ! ” 

Then, turning to Claude, she added: “Are you coming, 
Claude?” 

She had to repeat her question, for he heard nothing the 
first time. Then, with a shudder, he stood up and said : "Yes, 
I’m coming, I’m coming,” just as if he were answering some 
distant call from far away beyond the horizon. 

When they had gone and Sandoz and his v/ife were left 
alone in their drawing-room, stifling now with the heat from 
the lamps and heavy with melancholy silence after the recent 
clamour of furious voices, they looked at each other and let 
their arms drop to their sides in dismay at their evening's 
failure. Henriette did her best to make light of it, and said 
t^uietly; 
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in pursuit. In the Rue Lepic she could have overt.iken him 
but as she was afraid of upsetting him even more she 
thought It better not to let him know she was there but 
simply to follow him pd not let him out of her si-rht. When 
he left the Rue Lepic he turned down the Rue Blanche 
again, then went along the Rue de la Chaussee crAiuin and 
the Rue du Quatre Septembre till he came to the Rue Riche- 
lieu. When she saw him turn down there her blood ran cold; 
he was making for the river, the very thing she tras afraid of! 
the haunting dread that kept her awake at night. What 
should she do, she wondered— go with him, cling^ to him to 
the bitter end, or try to hold him back? She staggered on in 
his Avake, feeling the life ebbing out of her limbs as every 
step brought him nearer the river; for that was where he 
was going, past the Theatre fran^ais, across the Place du 
Carrousel to the Pont des Saints-Peres. Pie walked a few 
paces along the bridge, then went up to the parapet and 
looked down into the Avater. She was sure he was going to 
thrOAV himself over and would have cried out to him, but her 
strength failed her, her throat was paralysed. 

She Avas mistaken. Pie had stopped and was now looking 
straight up the river. She knew then what he had had in his 
mind. It Avas the Cite haunting him, the heart of P:uis that 
fdled his thoughts incessantly, the place he could see when 
he gazed through Avails into space, the place he alone could 
hear calling to him Avherever he happened to be. Still she 
did not dare to hope, and hung bade 'watching him closely, 
though her head ^vas in a whirl, for she imagined that even 
nOAv he might fling himself into the water, yet she had to 
resist the urge to go up to him lest her appearance on the 
scene should precipitate disaster. Pier womanly passion out- 
raged, her motherly heart bleeding for him, there u as 
nothing for her to do but watch, without even being able to 

lift a finger to stop him. , r ' * 

He meanAvhile stood, a tall, motionless figure, gazing ii 
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through the night, and he began to lean over towards the 
great chill, apparently unfathomable ditch with the dancing- 
mystery of its lights, drawn by the melancholy sound of its 
waters, ready — so deep was his-dispair— to respond to their 
call. 

This time Christine knew, by the way her heart throbbed, 
that the terrible thought had flashed into his mind, and 
she held out her quivering hands towards him through the 
stinging wind. But Claude made no move, drawn up now to 
his full height, struggling against the proffered sweetness of 
death. For another full hour he stood, oblivious of time, 
gazing towards the Cite as if, by some miracle, his eyes might 
of their own accord create the light by which to see it. 

When at last he staggered back off the bridge, Christine 
had to pass him and run on ahead, to be home in the Rue 
Tourlaque before him. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


I T was three o’clock before they went to bed that morning in 
their icy room off the studio swept by the sharp November 
wind. Still breathless from hurrying, Christine had slipped 
hastily under the blankets so that Claude should not know 
she had been following him; and Claude, when he came in, 
exhausted, had quickly undressed without saying a word. 
For many months now theirs had been a cold, loveless 
coufh on which they lay down like two strangers since they 
had gradually sundered all carnal bonds through the self- 
imposed chastity which, in theory, was to enable him to put 
all his virility into his painting and whicli, in spite of her 
torturing passion, she had accepted with proud, unspoken 
grief. But never, until this particular night, had she been 
awMre of such an obstacle, such coldness between them, as if 
nothing could ever make them tvarm to each other again 
and fall into each other’s arms. 

For a good quarter of an hour she struggled to ward off 
sleep, though she \vas very weary and her mind w^as already 
numb; but she refused to let herself give way so long as 
Claude was still awake. As on every other night she knew 
she could never settle to rest without being sure that he was 
aj>lcep first. Still he did not blow out the candle, but lay with 
eyes wide open, letting himself be blinded by the flame. 
What could he be thinking about now? Was he still down 
there in the darkness, in the cold, damp breath of the river, 
looking at Paris riddled with stars like a frosty sky? What 
argument, %vhat resolution to be taken so convulsed his 
face? The question still in her mind, she succumbed at last 
to her weariness and fell fast asleep. 

An hour later, a sudden, anguished sensation, a feeling of 
loneliness, awakened her with a violent start. Immediately 
she reached out with her hand and felt the place beside her 
already cold; Claude had gone, and in her sleep she had 
been aware of it. Half awake, her head heavy' and throbbing 
wuh sleep, she was just beginning to panic when she noticed 
a thin shaft of light shining through the open doorway from 
the studio. That reassured her; she thought he had gone to 
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fetch a book to read himself to sleep. Then, as he did not 
come back she got up ver)- quietly to see what he was doin" 
pe sight that met her eyes so startled her that she stopped 
detid, too scared to show herself, ^ ^ 


Cold though it was, Claude, clad only in shirt and trousers, 
his feet in slippers, was standing on his big ladder in front of 
his picture. With his palette at his feet, he was holdinic 
a candle in one hand and painting with the other His eyes 
were wide open, like a sleepwalker’s, and his stiff, precise 
gestures as he bent down to fill his brush, then straightened 
up again, cast on the wall, a big, fantastic shadow wiiJi 
staccato movements like a mechanical doll. Not a sound, not 
a breath even broke the awful silence of the hutte, dark 


room. 


As she stood shivering in the doorway Christine realized 
what had happened. It was his obsession, the hour he had 
spent down on the Pont des Saints-Pferes that had made it 
impossible for him to sleep and driven him back to his 
picture, determined to see it again in spite of the dark. Per- 
haps when he climbed up on to his ladder it was simply lo 
get a closer view; then, irritated by some slight defect that 
so preyed upon his mind that he tvas unable to wait to 
remedy it until it was daylight, he had picked up a brush, 
intending only to touch it up in that one place; and, as 
one correction had led to another, he had ended up by 
painting like a madman, candle in hand, in the pale, inade- 
quate light made fearful by his gestures. In the throes of his 
impotent urge to create, oblivious both of time and place, 
he was wearing out body and soul to give his work the 
breath of life. 

Her heart wrung with pity, her eyes streaming with tears. 
Christine stood and watched him. For a moment she thought 
she would leave him to his ill-tinted task, as one humours .i 
maniac in his madness. One thing was certain 
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picture would never be finished. The harder he woi cc 
the more incoherent it was becoming, detcnoraiing uu 
inextricable mass of dull, drab colours, devoi o a 
of drawing. Even the background, the ^ , 

especially, which had once been so well drawn. " 
ning to lose its original firrnness. But his uuik 
he was determined to finish off every ilimg <- '' 
would touch the central figure, 
always the desire and torment of his ,l, 

flesh that would turn his brain and ciuoiuj 
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otning but a servant; seeing this other creature stealing 
)0U Tom mGj thrusting herself between us and flaunting her 
triumph m my face! . . . For you daren’t deny she’s taken 
every inch of your body, brain and heart and 
alli She s like a vice; you can’t shake her off, and now vou’re 
hers to devour. ... But she’s your wife non-, isn’t she, not 
roe? Sixes the one who sleeps with you now, not me, the 
hateful bitch! ” 

Her outburst, her cry of suffering, had surprised Claude 
into listening to her, although, since half his mind was stili 
engrossed by the task of creation, he did no: really under- 
stand why she xvas talking as she did. His blank amazement 
and slight tremor of impatience tbar :-aade ban lorn: 
roan surprised and disturbed in an -'-a: a: 
her angrier than ever. She clirnH'-V-k" 
the candle from his fist and nsa-'- :a a? nr 

hght the picture. . ^ 
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a^ain with fury. “I’m alive, but the v/o.-hm, 
with are dead! . . . Oh, don’t irv to denv the 
mistresses,. I know they are, cvcrv one o; '/O it 
women. I’ve known it from the .start, f,t;tore '.o'.; a;, 
lovers. Id only got to see the way you carev.ee *.v 
bodies, the way you sat mooning over the.'.o af’.'r.'v 
hours on end. It was a morbid, .suipid ihh.'j for a.o 
do, falling in love with a lot of picturci, ‘o 

an illusion: What’s more, you knov/ it ■; 

you were always on the defensive, beca'.;.-; so r on 
to admit it. . . . Then you fell in love wi:,;; or 
you did, and told me a lot of nonscnic a'oo.o-'. yo -r io 
with the tvomen in your paintings and tried oo o'c: 

, a joke. Do you remember the vray you iv/:d to prev, 
sorry for them, or you wouldn’t itave g 
quickly as you did, like a maniac to h: 
but I didn’t matter any more. They, doe dre';::. v.o 
were the only real things in your life, , , , V/.oat 
suffered on their account you’ll r;ev,er k.oov, .vroa ;o: 
know nothing about real wornero I've live-d vd?.h you aoi 
these years, but that doesn’t mean you ;r:.::e:-,V;,od me, I 
jealous of them, did you know that? Ar.d v/r.er; 1 pored for 
you, on this very spot, stark naked, I :o,ur.d /o,orage to do it 
because I’d only one thing in mind, 
at their own game; I wanted to win ; 
it bring me? Nothing. Not even a kh- 
I put on my clothes again. Oh, tr;e s 
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Ml in bed the night before he had imporcanc \vork to 
lie ^aid ic tired him. Later he pretended that when they 
.MIC love it took his brain three days to clear sufficiently for 
jj;n to produce anything worth %vhile. That was how they . 
had gradually drifted apart; a week would go by while he 
was finishing off a picture, then a month while he Avas 
preparing and starting work on another, and so, with post- 
ponements and neglected opportunities, abstinence had 
grown to be a habit and ended in complete estrangement. 
Now she found herself at grips with the theory she had 
heard expounded hundreds of times before: genius must be 
chaste, its only love must be work, 

“You push me away/’ she cried, “at night rvhen I want to 
be near you, or else you edge away from me as if I Avere 
loathsome to you, and you turn to something else for your 
love. And to what? To something and nothing, a bit of oil 
and colour on a canvas! . . . Now look at her, look at her, 

I say, up there, the Avoman you IoA*'e, and see Avhat a monster 
vou’ve made of her in your madness ! Was any woman ever 
that shape? Did any Avoman have bright gold thighs and 
flowers growing out of her loins? Wake up! Open your eyes 
and come down to earth again! You’re lost! “ 

Automatically obeying her commanding gesture, Claude 
stood up to look at his picture. The candle, Avhich had been . 
left on the top of the ladder, lighted up the female figure 
like an image on an altar, while the rest of the vast studio 
remained in total darkness. He was beginning nOAV to 
awaken from his dream, and as he looked at his painted 
^Voinaa from Avhere he %vas standing, beloAv and at a certain 
distance aw'ay from her, he wns dumbfounded. Who could 
have painted Avhat looked like an idol belonging to some 
unknown religion? Who could have made her of marble 
and gold and precious stones and shown the mystic rose of 
her sex blooming betsveen the precious columns that rvere her 
tliighs, beneath the sacred canopy that was her belly? Could 
he himself have unconsciously produced this symbol of 
insatiable desire, this extra-human image of the flesh turned 
^ gold and jewels in his hands as he strove in vain to bring 
hi$ Avork to life? It frightened him, as he stood there gaping 
in amazement and trembling to realize hOAV he had plunged 
into something beyond reality, and how completely reality 
Itself had evaded him despite his fruitless efforts to master it 
^ ordinary human hands. 

Now, do you see?’* said Christine in triumph. 



And he murmured quietly in renl— 
‘•What have I done? . \ Tc • 


Is creation im 






human hands powerless to make thin;;s come so ..-z'-r 

His courage was flagging and, realizing it, Chri-;:.- 'c-o? 
him warmly m her arms. 

"Why worry about such foolish thin-^s," she sa;c, "..o I'.-r 
as you have me? , , , Youve made me do^ fcr '•■t.'Zt t 
wanted to make copies of my body, but'whv? SlrYv ; 
worth more than all the copies you could ever - 1 

. best they're ugly, besides being as cold and st;5 at .'v k:/.'- 
corpses, . . . But I love you. I want you. Don'.: v: v ^.nd-nr' 
stand? Why do I have to tell you all the :irne:' C::/: ' v v 
feel it when I’m always near you, when I oner :o pv.e .'.'.r 
you, when I’m always wanting to touch vou? Do } ..oov.'^ 
stand now? I love you. I'm alive and I wan: on. ’ iot -nnood 
desperately, twining her naked limbs abon: :Drn foe 
spoke. 

Her nightgown torn half off, she pressed her naDea :y. 
against him as if she would have ground her deabi ;r.:o r.-b 
Now her passion was aroused for its las: cfnandnec on- 
slaught. She was passion itself as she fouab:: pas'do.o un- 
bridled and devastating, freed from ail the chaste rese-^ve sue 
had used to show; passion burning to say ever-.-t 

everything, intent on conquest. Her whol 

her genrie eyes and limpid brow' vt'ere hidden by 
'.oosened hair, giving full prominence to her square jaw, i 
•esolute chin and her blood-red lips. nJser- 

"Don’t! Let me go! ’’ Claude murmured. "I’ni ' 
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“Don’t! Let me go! ’’ 

tble for that sort of thing.” ,, “You 

"Maybe you think I’m old,” she went on he.atei 
lo. You’ve told me I wasn’t what I once was. aiu^ ^ 
ou were right, and I used to look mysedt D 

osing, looking for wrinkles. ... But '-p voung- 
'asn’t true! I can feel I haven't aged. J ^ ^ ^ 

:rong. ..." 

Then, as he was still strugglin.g ''' 
nbrace, she cried: 

"There! Look for yourself! ” ^ ^ 

She stood away from him. 

E her nightgown and stood rd: a — ■" 

e had held for so many y: bb; 

■in she drew his attention yyD la: > — 
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j.uted away in delirious ecstasy. The darkness around theni 
flowed as they were carried aloft on wings of flame, far 
jua\, far above this earth, in smooth and ceaseless flight 
F\en Claude could not refrain from crjdng aloud as he felt 
himself leaving his sorrow behind and rising to a new and 
happier existence. It was then that Christine provoked him, 
forced him even, to blaspheme. 

“Say that painting’s a fool’s game/’ she said, wuth a laugh 
full of sensual pride. 

“Painting’s a fool’s game,” he repeated. 

“Say you’ll never paint again; say you despise it; say you’ll 
burn all your pictures to please me/’ 

“111 burn all my pictures. Ill never paint again.” 

“And say there’s nobody else but me, and that holding me 
as you’re holding me now is the one and only happiness; 
and say you spit on the other one, the bitch you painted on 
canvas. Spit then! Go on, spit; let me hear you! ” 

“There. I spit on her. There's nobody else but you.” 

She gripped him so tightly in her arms, he could hardly , 
breathe; he was hers; she took him and they started out 
together again on their vertiginous ride through the stars. 
Their raptures renewed, three times they felt they were soar- . 
ing to the utmost heights of heaven. Plere indeed was happi- 
ness! Why had he never thought before that happiness so 
certain could be the remedy for his ills? She was his for the 
raking; so now that he had discovered ecstasy he was saved, 
wasn’t he, and bound to be happy for the rest of his days? 

It was almost daybreak when Christine dropped blissfully 
to sleep in Claude’s arms, still holding him close to her with 
one thigh across his legs, as if she wanted to be sure he would 
never escape her again. And, with her head comfortably 
pillowed on his chest, she breathed softly away and smiled 
as she slept. At first Claude, too, had closed his eyes, but 
heavy with fatigue though he was he soon opened them 
again and lay staring into the shadows. Sleep was passing 
him by and, though every muscle in his body felt shattered 
by his efforts, as he cooled down and his mind began to 
recover from its voluptuous intoxication he was aware, lying 
there dozing, of a subtle influx of strange, confused thoughts. 
When the first light of dawn showed like a dirty yellow 
^ liquid mud, on the window-panes, he 

shuddered, for he thought he heard a voice calling to him 
from the studio. That brought his thoughts flooding back to 
Ills mind, torturing thoughts that printed on his face such a 



luoiving taller than ever. His face was turned towards- th 
picture and quite close to the Woman whose sex biossome 
a'i a mystic rose, as if his soul had passed into her with hi 
last dying breath, and he was still gaziiig on her' with hi 
fixed and lifeless eyes, * 

Christine stood terror>striken, as grief and fear and wTat 
surged up within her, filled her whole body' and finding e> 
pression in one long, uninterrupted howl. Turning to.th 
picture, she lifted both her arras and cried as she shook he 
fists: 

‘'Oh, Claude! Oh, Claude! . - . She took you back! Sh 
killed you, the bitch! She killed you, killed you, killed you! 

Her legs gave way beneath her and, as she turned awa^ 
she crashed to the ground. Kxcess of suffering had drawn a 
the blood frozn her heart, and she lay in a dead faint, whit 
and limp, pitiful to look on, a woman defeated, crushed ti 
the tyrannical sovereignty of Art. Above her, in triumpi 
radiant with all the symbolic splendour of an idol, stood th 
painted 'Woman. Painting had won in the end, deathle 
and defiant even in its madness. 

The following Monday morning — for suicide had mear 
formalities and delay — w’hen Sandoz arrived for the funer: 
at nine o'clock, he found only about twenty people outsid 
the house in the Rue Tourlaque. He had not been left ui 
occupied in his grief; for the last three days he had had n 
rest* he had had so many things to attend to. First he ha 
had Christine, whom they had found lying half dead whei 
she had fallen, taken to the Lariboisiere Hospital; then li 
had done the usual round; Town Hall, undertaker, Churcl 
paying out right and left, making all the customary arrang' 
rnents in complete indifference, since the clergy hali deigne 
not to refuse their good offices to the corpse wdth a black rin 
round its neck. The group on the pavement, he discoyeret 
consisted of a few neighbours and the usual lookers-oi 
there were, too, some spectators craning out of windows an 
discussing the tragedy in excited undertones. Friends woul 
be turning up any moment, he supposed. He had not bee 
able to write to the family, as he had no addresses; but fc 
' stood aside when he saw two relatives arrive, drawn mo; 
by the curt announcement in the papers from tfc 
oblivion to which Claude himself had long ago consi<Tne 
them. There was an elderly female cousin who looked lil 
a rather shady second-hand dealer, and a second cousin, 
man, obviously rich, wearing a decoration. He was the own< 


hlnded°ihrn Fiores and verv open- 

handed ^\hcn he thought he had a chance to prove hk 

u{)staus to the studio, took one glance at its stark pove’rty, 

5hfthm1"hr?fT tight-lipped and annoved h 

the thought of her thankless mission. The man, on the con- 

tiary, threw back Ins shoulders and took the head of the 
funeral procession, walking immediate] v behind the hearse, a 
proud, dignified and even charming figure. 

Just as the cortege was moving olf, Bongraiul joined it 
and walked with Sandoz after shaking his hand. He was in a 
gloomy frame of mind and, after casting an eye on the hand- 
ful of mourners, he muttered: 

Poor devil! . . . You don't mean to say we’re the only ■ 
two?” ' 


Dubuche was at Cannes with his children. Jory and 
Fagerolles were not coming: one said he couldn’t siaml 
deaths, the other was too busy. Of the rest, Mahoudeau fell 
into the procession as it was going up the line Lcpic. 
Gagniere, he said, had almost certainly missed his train. 

> Slowly the hearse made its way up the steep, winding 
slope that leads to the top of ^fontmar^re, cutting across 
streets that drop straight down the hill, revealing the vast, 
deep tract of Paris spreading like an ocean at its feet. When 
it reached the church of Saint-Pierre and the coIlin was lifted 


out, for one short moment it dominated ihe mighty city. 
Under a grey, wintry sky, with great swathes of mist floating 
on an icy wind, Paris looked vaster than ever, its utmost 
limits lost in the mist that filled the horizon with its waves 
like an encroaching tide; while the poor dead wretch who 
had set out to conquer it and had broken his neck in die 
attempt, passed before it, nailed down beneath an oaken 
lid, returning to the dust, like the mud of the I .ins streets. 

When they came out of the church, the female cousin dis- 
appeared; so did Mahoudeau. The second cousin rcsume.I 
his place behind the hearse; seven others, all strangers 
decided they, too. would go on; and the 
attain for the new cemetery at Saint-Oucii, 'id-y'y) known 
stator, distuibtag ,ume of •Cavc.mc’, Il.orc ,vorc- 

“■■WeU Tcenainly loots as it «o’rc Roin- .o bo -tao oolv 
fcLTcco^Jodafcd, .ho corago o.ovo,, 
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of one of the big Paris department stores and verv onen 
handed when he thought he Inrl 
Mlighlcnetl taste for he nr,. tI , , "'" “ 

upstairs to the studio, took one glance at its stark no^m' 
siufFcd and came down a<Min tiMu Hnno.i 
the thought of her tha„tfc:“;;,&ion!‘K‘i ^Tco:",: 
trary, threw back his shoulders and took the ’head of The 
funeral procession, walking immcdiatclv behind the Jicarse, a 
proud, dignified and even charming figure. 

Just as the cortege was moving off, Bongrand joined it 
and walked with Sandoz after shaking his hand. He was in a 
gloomy frame of mind and, after casting an eye on the hand- 
ful of mourners, he muttered: 

“Poor devil! . . . You don’t mean to say we're the only - 
two?” ^ 


Dubuche svas at Cannes with his children. Jory and 
Fagerolles were not coming: one said lie couldn’t 'stand 
deaths, the other was too busy. Of the rest, Mahoudeau fell 
into the procession as it was going up the Rue Lepic. 
Gagni^re, he said, had almost certainly missed his train. 

Slowly the hearse made its w'ay up the steep, winding 
slope that leads to the top of Montmartre, cutting across 
streets that drop straight down the hill, revealing the vast, 
deep tract of Paris spreading like an ocean at its feet. When 
it reached the church of Saint-Pierre and the coffin was lifted 
out, for one short moment it dominated the mightv cltv 
Under a grey, wintry sky, with great swathes of mis: float inz 
on an icy wind, Paris looked vaster than ever, its uini'o' 
limits lost in the mist that filled the horizon with its w.f, - 
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)ctwccn rows of alternating wine-shops and displays by 
nonvmem^l masons, it was now turning to the right, along 
he short avenue leading, into the cemetery. They caught 
ip with it just as .it was going through the gateway and 
acked themselves on to the little procession led now by 
he priest in his surplice and the acolyte carrying die holy 
srater. 

It was a vast, flat cemetery, still quite new, mathematically 
aid out on a. stretch of suburban common and divided up * 
ike a draughtboard by broad, symmetrical walks. An 
iccasional tombstone had been erected here and there on 
he main pathways, but for die most part the gi*aves, already 
hr too closely packed, were simply low mounds o£ earth 
rasualiy arranged and not intended to be permanent The 
uaximum grant obtainable was only for five years, so 
■amilies hesitated to go in for expensive installations; stones 
gradually sank into the ground for lack of foundations; 
y'oung trees never had the chance to mature, so there was 
1 fliere-today’and-gone'tomorroiv^* feeling about the place, 

1 sense of poverty, a cold, clean, bare look that made it 
as melancholy as a barracks or a solitary path beneath' the 
boughs, no quiver of mystery, not a single family vault to 
jpeak of pride or life everlasting! This was the new . 
cemetery, all carefully plotted and numbered; the cemetery 
provided by democracy, where the dead seem to sleep in 
^flicial pigeon-holes, today's batch taking the place of 
yesterday’s with clockwork regularity; everyone kept 'on the 
move', by order, like the crowd at a fair, to prevent a hold- 
up. 

“Hell!’* muttered Bongi'and. “This is a cheerful sort of 
place ( *’ 

“What’s wrong %vith it?” Sandoz asked. “It*s convenient, 
it*s airy . . . and even though there’s no sun, it’s not without 
colour. Look at it.” 

And indeed, beneath the grey November sky, swept by 
the keen winter wind, the low-lying graves covered with 
flowers and beaded wreaths provided a subtle picture full 
of delicacy and charm. Some were all ^vhite; others, accord- 
ing to the beads, all black, a contrast quietly framed in the 
pale green of the surrounding shrubs. As their grants were 
for five years only, families honoured their dead while the 
opportunity lasted and, as All Saints' Day had just gone by, 
gnives had been lavishly heaped with fresh tokens of family 
affection. The natural flowers, in their pots with paper 


fulls, had already faded; a few wreaths of yellow iniinortellcs 
shone out like freshly beaten gold; but most in evidence 
were the beads. The place was streamiii" with thcin; ihev 
hid the inscnpiions, covered scones and {.jiaves and over- 
flowed on to the pathways. There were beads worked into 
hearts, testoons, medallions; beads frarnin;:^ a host of tilings 
in glass cases bunches of pansies, pairs of hands affection' 
ately clasped, bows of satin ribbon and even photographs, 
cheap, yellowing photographs of women, poor, gnicclcss 
faces, all with awkw’ard smiles. 

As the hearse moved on towards the Rond-Poiric, Sando/. 
reminded of Claude as he viewed the cemetery with his 
painter’s eye, said: 

‘‘This is the sort of cemetery he ivould have understood. 

he was so keen on everything modern lie must certainly 

have suffered a great deal from that kink in his genius, 
those three grammes more or less chat would have made all 
the difference, as he used to say when he accused his parenrs: 
of making such an unsatisfactory job of him. Hut his trouble- 
was not all personal by any means; he was the victim of his 
period. The generation we belong to was steeped up to the 
middle in Romanticism, it soaketl into us and w’e could do 
nothing about it. It’s all very well our plunging head first 
into violent reality, the stain remains and all the scrubbing 
in the world will never remove it.” 

Bongrand smiled. 

'TVhat about me?” he said. ‘‘I was head over ears in it. 
My whole art was brought up on it, and I'm not ashamed 
to admit it. If that’s the reason for my uhimaie faihne. 
what does it matter? I can't deny my religion at tin's stage! 

But what you say about yourselves is very true; you arc 
the y'ounger generation in revolt. He, foi example, ryiih 
his great nude woman in the middle of the Cite, the wild, 

fantastic symbolism.../* , , , . ut t t 

“Oh that Woman!” Sandoz broke m. It was she who 
rled him. If you only knew what she ine.int to him. .ind 
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necessary to plant it on a firm foundation and imuosc it 
on the ivorld in .the form of some definitive u-ork, . An 
now what IS there to sec for all he's done? No.hi.mr; not him! 
but efforts being frittered away on all side,^- nobodt 
producing anything more than sketches or hasty imprev 
sions; nobody capable of being the master everyone's look- 
ing tot. CiOuld anything be more irritating than seeiu"' liis 
new notation of light, his passion for reality jmslicd to the 
point of scientific analysis, the evolution he started wiili 
such originality, delayed, trifled with by a lot of smart 
nobodies, leading to nothing, simply because the man for 
the situation has yet to be born? . . . But he will he. one 
day! Nothing's ever completely wasted, and there’s simply 
got to be light 1 ” 

''Don't be too sure!” replied Bongrand. ‘‘Life, too, 

carries occasionally, you know I listen to all yon say, 

Sandoz,^ but I haven't got a gi’cat deal of faith. I'm dying of 
depression, and I feel everything else is dying too. . . . We’re 
living in a bad season, in a vitiated atmosphere, with the 
century coming to an end and everything in process of 
demolition; buildings lorn down wholesale; every held being 
ploughed and reploughcd and every mortal thing slinking 
of death. How can anybody expect to be healthy? i’lic nei vc^ 
go to pieces, general neurosis sets in, and an l)egins to 
totter, faced with a free-for-all, with anarchy to follow, ami 
personality fighting tooth and nail for selE-asscnion. . . . 
I've never seen so much squabbling or heard so much 
nebulous talk as I have since people claimed to know every- 
thing/' 

Sandoz had turned pale and, as he watched the clouds 
of rusty smoke swirling in the wind, he said, half aloud, 
half to himself: 

“It was inevitable. All our activity, our boasUulness abom 
our knowledge was bound to lead us back again to <iou )i 
The present century has cast so much light on so in.in’ 
things, but it was bound to end under the threat ()f anm w 
wave of darkness. . . . And that is the root of our < 

Wc have been promised too much and led to exp^H ‘ 
much, including the conquest and the explanat ion o 
thing; and now we’ve grown unpauent. We y 
things don't move more quickly. Were lesint o 
in a matter of a hundred years, science baso • . ^ 
absolute certitude and perfect happiness 
tinue, we ask, since wc shall never know < m i n ‘ 



j(l will always be bitter? The century has been a failun 
arc tortured tnth pessimism and brains cloude 
with mysticism for, try as. we may to put imagination t 
(light with the cold light of science, w^e have the supei 
natural once more in arms against us and the whole worl 
of legend in revolt, bent on enslaving us again in on 
moment of fatigue and uncertainty, ... Tm no more sur 
of things than anyone else; my mind, too, is divided. Bi; 
I do think that this last shattering upheaval of our ol 
religious fears was only to be expected. We are not ai 
end; we are a transition, the beginning only of somediin 
new. . . . And it's that sets my mind at rest, and somehow 
encourages me: to know wc are moving towards the rcasoi 
and solidity chat only science can give. . . 

Then he added, the quality of his voice changing with th 
depth of his emotion: 

‘‘Unless of course madness makes us come a cropper h 
the dark and we all end up like our friend sleeping there ii 
his coffin, strangled by our own ideals." 

The hearse was now leaving Avenue No. a and turning t< 
:the right into Avenue No. 3, where Bongrand drew Sandoz' 
attention to a plot full of graves they ^vere passing. 

It was a children’s cemetery full of tiny graves, ail se 
out in perfect order, separated bv narrow little pathtvays 
It was a child’s citv of the dead, built of tiny wdiite crosse. 
and tiny white cdgestoncs almost entirely covered by t 
mass of white and blue wreaths, making the whole quie 
plot of milky blue appear to be blossoming with all tht 
childhood buried in its soil. The crosses told the ages 0 
the children: two vears, sixteen months, five months. Om 
poor little cross on a grave without an edge-stone and du^ 
a little out of line announced simply: Eugenie Aged Threi 
Days. So young, and already sleeping there alone, lik< 
children u’ho, at family gatherings, are given their owr 
little table! 

The hearse stopped at last, halfway dowm the avenue 
When Sandoz saw the open grave on the corner of the nexi 
plot, across from the children's graves, he murmurec 
tenderly: 

“Dear old Claude ! You'd a heart like a child's; you'll be 
in good company here." 

The mutes lowered the coffin into the grave; the priest 
stood waiting "lum and cold, and the grave-diggers were 
ready with their spades. Three neighbours had dropped 


out on the way, so the ten were now only seven. The sec 
cousin, who, in spue of the bitter weather, had held his 
in his hand ever since they left the churcii, moved up to 
graveside. All the others removed their hats and the prai 
were about to begin when a piercing whistle made cverve 
look up. 

At the far end of Avenue No, 3 a train was goine bv ■ 
the cemture line which ran on a high embankment ov< 
looking the cemetery. At the top of a grassy slope tJ 
telegraph posts and wires made a geometrical jiattcrn i 
black on the pale grey sky; beneath them stood a watcl 
man s cabin and a signal, its quivering plate providing th 
only splash of red. As the train thundered by, the coache.* 
and even the shapes of the people sitting near the windows 
stood out like U'ansparencics in a shadow show. When ii 
had passed the track itself was just a clean black line on 
the horizon. Then, in the distance, a series of other whistles 
started up, calling each other in agonized tones, some shrill 
with fury, others hoarse with suffering or choking with 
distress. They were followed by one sinister blast on a horn. 

“Revertitur in terrain suam unde eral . . ." gabbled the 
priest, who had opened a book and was racing through 
the service. 

But his voice was soon drowned by the arrival of a huge, 
puffing locomotive engaged in shunting on the line immedi- 
ately above him. This one had a big. thick voice and a 
throaty, tremendously melancholy whistle. Up and down it 
went, panting like some ungainly monster; then suddenh 
it let off steam in one furious, tempestuous hiss. 

“Requiescat in pace,” said the priest. 

“Amen,” came the response from the bov. 

And the proceedings were rushed to a close to ite < ■" 
splitting accompaniment of violent clanks and (i.i'h'- i ' 
prolonged succession like endless gunfire. 1 

Furious, Bongrand looked up at the cneim "" ", 
-elieved when it stopped and there was silent e av.o't 
rad tears in his eves, moved now bv the ihnjV' 
limself say as he followed his old fiiend ^ ■” 
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.. -rit'f. It had rained so heavily during the past few daySj 
iitcl^the earth was so very soft,' that one side of the grave 
suddenly fell in and one of the grave-diggers had to"]unip 
dov/n and clear it with his spade, which he did with slow, 
rhvihmic gestures that seemed likely to go on for ever, 
greatly to the annoyance of the priest but to the excitemcni 
of the Jour neighbours who, though nobody knew why^ 
had stayed with die funeral party to the end» Up on the 
embankment the railway engine was in action again, back 
ing and blasting out showers of red-hot cinders into the dull 
grey sky. 

When the grave had been cleared and the coffin lowered 
into it, the holy water ^vas passed round and all was over, 
Standing at the graveside, correct and charming as ever, 
the second cousin shook hands with all these people he 
had never seen before, in memory of the relative whose 
name he had forgotten till yesterday. 

‘'Decent little fellow, the counter-jumper,'* said Bongrand, 
swallowing back his tears. 

“Very decent," answered Sandoz between his sobs. 

The mourners dispersed; the surplices of priest and 
acolvte disappeared among the trees, the neighbours scat 
tcred and meandered away, looking at the inscriptions on 
the giaves, and Sandoz, deciding at last to turn away from 
the grave which was already half filled-in, said quietly: 

“Wc shall be the only ones who really knew him. . . . And 
this is the end; not even a name," 

"He’s lucky where he is," said Bongrand, "with not even 
a halbrmished picture to worry about . . . lucky to be away 
from it all. instead of wearing himself out, as we do, 
producing offspring who are either headless or limbless and 
never really alive." 

"Yes. you've got to swallow your pride and cheat and 
make do with half-measures in this life. . . . My books, for 
example: I can polish and revise them as much as I like, 
but in the end I always despise myself for their being, in 
spite of my efforts, so incomplete, so untrue to life." 

Pale with emotion, the two men moved away side by side 
past lire white children’s graves, the author in the full 
vigour of his work, at the height of his fame, the artist 
on the decline bat covered with glory. 

“There’s one, at least, who was both logical and brave/' 
Sandoz continued. "He admitted his impotence and did 
away with himself/' 


“True enough,” said Bc::-Ta-,i -u- 
keen on preserving our ovn -V, ,‘m 
do the same, don't you ui« ^i^, 

“I believe we should. Er,,,, 
thing, since we’re nothing more' tli ni i , \ 
ducers, we might just as well blow o,,,-' hr; in , lu 1' 
They were back ayiin neir tl> . , "‘•""yn al 
coffins which, now that ihev were nr'*/*. ? ’",*''><1 

sweating and crackling, thoii»li su‘11 d?m .i ^ " 

flames, The thick, pungent s.,rl;"ll.,: ; " I',' .I', 

was being blown in great swirling clondi ar f n , ; .. / j 

covering it as with a funeral palj f < n 

Lord! Eleven o'clock!'’ said ,, 

at his watch. Time I was home." 


Sandoz, too, expressed his surprhe; 
“Eleven o’clock already!" he akii 
Half blinded still with tears, he ”..vre r,,-.,- ; 
survey of the vast expanse of g/a.r’, 
beaded blossoms and added: 

“And now, back to work!" 
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